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FOREWORD 


The story of the sea-otter hunters and the hundred-year rule of 
the Russians on the North-west Coast of America is a saga of one 
of primitive man’s most rigorous conquests of nature, combined 
with one of the most ruthless eras of human subjugation, cruelty, 
and rapine in frontier history. The Slavonic fortune-seekers from 
Siberia reaped a harvest of riches more fabulous than the Spanish 
conquistadores of Mexico, Cibola, and California. The sea-otter 
was the most valuable fur on earth, and acquiring the abundant 
pelts eventually involved the trading vessels and sea-pirates of 
practically every major nation of the period, and the skins became 
the lucrative adjunct of the rich China trade. These golden 
fleeces of the stormy northern seas were virtually exterminated, 
and the natives who hunted them were degraded and destroyed, 
although, ironically, if it had not been for the sea-otters and the 
Russian conquest of a large segment of North America, Alaska 
might never have become a possession of the United States, 

This book had its inception in a rather peculiar way—as a 
result of my being shipwrecked on the coast of the Alaska Penin¬ 
sula forty years ago. I was a youthful collector of natural-history 
specimens for a Mid-western university, and, having depleted my 
expedition funds, I made arrangements to spend'the winter of 
1916-17 travelling as the one-man crew on the small trading 
schooner of a noted Alaskan and Siberian fur-trader. Our home 
port was a native village at the remote western end of the Alaska 
Peninsula, from where we made periodic trips along that stormy 
coast, out into the Aleutian Islands, and up the Bering Sea coast. 
In a blinding blizzard, violent wind, and sea our little schooner 
was driven on to a reef, from which we barely escaped. The 
experience resulted in a pair of frozen feet and a mild case of 
gangrene, which confined me to my little beach-shack—five 
hundred miles from medical aid. 
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My unpleasant incarceration, however, had a fortunate circum¬ 
stance. I had daily visits by the Russian-Aleut natives, who were 
of the old village of Belkofski, once a centre of the fabulous sea- 
otter trade. There were at that time still alive a few of the aged 
baidarka men who had hunted the precious pelts under the rule 
of the Russian promyshleniki. During the friendly visits of these 
leathery old native characters I managed to get them to tell me 
about their sea-otter hunting experiences as well as the unusual 
habits and peculiarities of the virtually extinct fur-bearers of the 
sea, and fascinating bits of lore about the days when the Aleuts 
were under the slave-labour dictatorship of their Russian masters. 
This experience and the further opportunities I enjoyed during 
that winter are probably unique. The notes I made, as I sat alone 
at night in the dim light of a small lamp, with my swollen and 
discoloured feet propped painfully on a pillow of blankets, while 
outside the snow cut like sand against my window-pane and the 
waves of the North Pacific thundered upon the near-by beach, 
were the beginning of this book. 

I later learned that the historic background of the story involved 
a maze of research that included problems of major proportions, 
information being widely scattered in skimpy and unco-ordinated 
bits among journals of the early visitors to the North-west Coast. 
Some of the material had never been translated from the Russian. 
Three subsequent sojourns in that region added to my data and 
my desire to gather together the whole story. This book is the 
final result. 

The historical and documentary aspects as related here are 
drawn from many sources, which are credited in the Notes. My 
personal experiences in the same regions and a familiarity with 
the various tribes of natives, as well as the physical character of 
the different parts of the Alaskan coast, have influenced the 
selection and presentation of the material. For the natural-history 
aspects, as well as descriptions of the hunting and the sea voyages 
of the baidarka men, I am indebted to the old hunters of Belkofski, 
supplemented by my own observations. I am also indebted to 
Dr. Helen A. Shenitz, librarian of the Historical Library of the 
Territory of Alaska, for her scholarly assistance and advice. As a 
Ph.D. in Russian history from the University of St. Petersburg, 
she has been particularly qualified for the translation of material 
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from the original Russian. Some of the interpretations are, how¬ 
ever, mine and not hers. 

It is hoped that this book will not only be found interesting 
by the lay reader but will also attract the interest of serious 
researchers to a field of American frontier history that has been 
sadly neglected in the past. 

Harold McCracken 
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THESE WHELPED THE WOLVES 


Into the crudely elegant gardens of a seventeenth-century Russian 
estate a doting mother led her ten-year-old son by the hand. The 
lad showed at that time few if any of the characteristics with 
which historians would later credit him. He was shy, as could only 
be expected of a boy who had known nothing but an excessively 
sheltered existence. He had lived hidden in the guarded chambers 
of a great palace, a place where strong men all around him, of 
high estate and low, were frequently butchered simply because 
they bore a disfavoured name. From the day of his birth, which 
in itself had introduced scandalous family doubts, he had been 
carried secretly from place to place by his mother, who had 
lavished her kisses upon him, let him sleep with his head upon her 
breasts, and called him ‘my diamond’. The boy’s complexion was 
wan and sallow. Through most of his life he was to be subject to 
violent spasms. 

Only the two were in evidence as they walked out along the 
driveway, towards a most unusual entourage which had been 
awaiting them for some time. The mother and son seemed quite 
alone, although a host of heavily armed and well-trusted guards 
was hidden all around. They came to a small cart, more of a 
miniature carriage of the open type driven by royal equestrians. It 
was beautifully decorated and heavily inlaid with real gold. Har¬ 
nessed to it were four horses, all well matched in appearance, 
elegantly adorned, and so small in stature that it seemed they 
must have been made by the magic of man rather than bred from 
living stock. Holding the decorated bridle of each of the four little 
homes was a potieshnye , or dwarf-like entertainer; and a fifth sat 
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stiffly in a saddle behind the cart, mounted on another horse 
suited to his own small size. These strange little meir were all 
dressed in a manner befitting their duties. They were all smaller 
than the lad of ten. The tiny horses and the entire entourage were 
considerably more than a plaything for their shy and pallid young 
master. They were an important part of his training, planned to 
develop his sense of personal superiority and to mould him into a 
headstrong dictator. The fact was that this ten-year-old lad had 
just inherited the throne of his legal father, Aleksei Mikhailovich, 
a former nominal Czar of Russia. And now, more than ever, his 
overly ambitious mother was determined that her son should rule 
in the manner of her own desires, as Peter the Great, Czar of 
Russia and master of a vast empire. To rule the whole earth 
seemed only another step beyond the sunrise and sunset. 

Peter the Great and the pattern of life in Russia at the time 
have an important bearing upon the story of the sea-otter hunters 
and the hundred-year rule of the Russians in North America. To 
comprehend the extraordinary ethos and incredible deeds of the 
sea-hunters, one must know something of their national back¬ 
ground. 

Peter Alexis, son of Natalia the Narishkin woman, mounted the 
throne in 1682, Although at the time hardly able to read or write, 
or to count to ten even with the assistance of his own fingers, 1 he 
inherited the despotic rulership of a realm that spread eastwards 
and southwards across a large part of Europe and almost half of 
Asia. The title of ‘Peter the Great’ was conferred upon him by 
proclamation of the Russian Senate in 1721. He went on to 
become what many historians credit as the greatest czar of all the 
Russias, measured at least by the standards of the time, and 
probably the most extraordinary paradox in all the gallery of 
world potentates. 

Under a heavy and often unjust hand Peter brought to his bar¬ 
barian nation a semblance of contemporary culture as well as 
skills in the less intellectual pursuits, largely through importing 
the best exponents of the sciences, arts, and crafts it was possible 
to lure or capture from the more advanced countries of Europe. 
These even included officers in his armed services, and it was upon 
some of these that he and his followers most strongly depended 
for the broadening of his empire. 
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These Whelped the Wolves 

The opportunities of imperial conquest in the New World of 
America provided pleasant dreams for every ruler in Europe. The 
best-infonned of all the geographers had only vague ideas of the 
full extent of the new continent. They were even uncertain as to 
whether it was a separate continent or one that was somewhere 
continuous with Asia. All the voyages and expeditions of ambi¬ 
tious imperial conquest had been across the Atlantic Ocean. But 
Peter the Great dreamed of a different idea. His dominions spread 
across Siberia to a broad expanse on the Pacific Ocean. Some¬ 
where beyond, by sea or by land, it seemed quite evident that 
there sprawled a vast part of the earth which might be added to 
the dominion of any monarch who could send his explorers there 
and take it. This had become conceived as a garden paradise 
of treasure, much in the fashion of the fabled Cibola of the 
Spaniards. 

One of the principal obsessions of Peter the Great became the 
determination to send an expedition eastwards beyond the limits 
of Siberia and whatever sea lay beyond, to discover America, and 
claim as much of the new continent as possible, To carry out the 
planning and accomplishment of tlxis veiy important undertak¬ 
ing, he chose a foreigner who had for a number of years served 
faithfully and with highly intelligent distinction in the Imperial 
Navy. The Russians called this man Ivan Ivanovich Bering, not¬ 
withstanding his baptismal name of Vitus in his native Denmark. 
He was destined for a tragic end which would shape the course 
of history. 

Among his many other distinguished accomplishments Peter 
founded the great city of St. Petersburg on the marshy delta of 
the River Neva. To give it an extra glitter of intellectual eclat, he 
planned the establishment of the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
with such unprecedented opportunities of research and reward 
that it would bring many of the most brilliant young academi¬ 
cians from the principal universities of Germany, France, and 
England. Some of Peter’s most important cultural accomplish¬ 
ments were not fully realized until after his death, although they 
were the result of his efforts. 

Peter had gathered for himself an extensive library, and a 
librarian—although it is claimed he never opened a book. He also 
had collected an important gallery of the finest paintings— 
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although alongside his great Rembrandts, Van Dycks, Frans van 
Mieris (the Elder), and the works of other great painters, he 
exhibited living freaks, deformed children, goitre cases, calves 
with two heads, and six-legged sheep. In a most illuminating 
ukase he called for all monsters to be delivered to him. He would 
allow ten roubles reward for human monstrosities, six for animals, 
three for birds. He also took lessons in tooth-pulling. 2 

Along with Peter’s reaching afar for cultural improvement his 
taste for debauchery intensified. ‘His Majesty must have a legion 
of the demons of lust in his body,’ cried one of his physicians, 
horrified by the progress of Iris mania. He had one of his aides-de- 
camp painted naked. He forced his senators to sit in masks during 
a carnival. Matthew Golovin, an old man of eighty, refused to 
take part in the masquerade of a devil. The Czar had him stripped 
naked, and condemned him to sit like that for an hour on the ice 
of the River Neva. The wretched man died of it. Then Peter 
himself had to take to his bed with an attack of gravel, compli¬ 
cated with a venereal complaint, and his thighs were covered with 
suppurating sores. 3 

When informed that his Empress had a new lover, one William 
Mons, Peter had the young man’s head cut off, and that night 
had the head placed on his wife’s bedchamber mantelpiece in a 
jar filled with spirits of wine. When she saw it, the Empress 
remained calm and unmoved, at which Peter smashed a Venetian 
mirror in her presence with his fists, and shouted: ‘I will do 
the same to you and yours ! 3 But Catherine was too strong for 
him. 4 

As the reign of Peter the Great drew to a close, Catherine I 
was duly appointed to the Throne as empress of his vast domain. 
She was a woman as extraordinary as he. Not even a Russian, she 
was the daughter of a wretched countrywoman, named Erb- 
Magden, of the little village of Ringen in Livonia, a province 
which at the time was under the dominion of Sweden. She never 
knew her father, but was baptized by the name of Martha. At the 
age of eighteen she married a Swedish dragoon. The day after, a 
party of Swedish troops was overwhelmed by some of the invad¬ 
ing hordes of Peter the Great’s Muscovite army, and the young 
bride never learned the fate of her first husband. A few days later 
she was taken prisoner herself, and, being both a pretty and 
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buxom girl, she was appropriated as a ‘servant’ of one of the 
generals, who afterwards gave her to another officer who took a 
fancy to her. The new master was Prince Menshikof, who had 
formerly been a pastrycook’s boy but had gained such high favour 
that he was made a prince and general. The Czar first saw her 
while at supper with the prince. To make way for a new empress, 
Peter had his first wife disposed of, upon a charge of adultery. 5 
Eventually, in 1712, Peter married Catherine. Catherine I, inci¬ 
dentally, could neither read nor write, although she rivalled even 
her husband as an illustrious ruler of the Russian Empire. 

All this set the pattern of life in European Russia of the period. 
Moscow, which prior to the early eighteenth century was the 
capital and dwelling-place of the omnipotent czars and their 
courtly followers, presented a distant appearance of picturesque 
grandeur. But the illusion quickly disappeared when one crossed 
the River Moskva on the ferry known as the ‘living bridge’. The 
same applied to St. Petersburg, which was founded in 1703. The 
populace had a common ethos, which in temperament and 
practice was little different from the pattern of life which sur¬ 
rounded the Czar—only as there is a difference between rags and 
silks, and of cheap beers and fine vodka. 

Those currently in favour in the palace courts boasted of their 
crimes and made jests of their social sins. The destitute populace, 
dwelling in axe-built wooden houses, lived promiscuously with 
women servants and menservants, holding no inhibitions of moral 
or ethical turpitude. Most of the peasants, as hardened in 
physique as they were to their unhappy social state, vacillated 
between indolence and beggardom. They largely belonged to the 
Czar, the kniaz’ia, boyars, and the Church. Many of the rabble 
were servants who got no wages, being serfs and sons of serfs, 
and none would hesitate to rob, commit murder, or even sell their 
children to lay hands upon whatever would make them drunk, To 
barter their boots or their coats, even in the bitter cold of winter, 
for a bit of intoxication was common practice. Then they would 
go to the public steam-baths, to sober up temporarily, warm their 
bodies, and try to wash away their headaches and arouse other 
passions by talk and deeds. But strangely enough, they looked 
upon themselves as a pious people who were the true heirs of the 
ancient Greeks, and they visited the churches regularly. 
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Murdering went on at random. The Red Square was fre¬ 
quently strewn with corpses. Bands of brigands overran the 
country districts, lulling some travellers and holding others for 
ransom; and raiding even into the cities. Torture, the knout, the 
slitting of a culprit’s nostrils, or the branding of a thief with a red- 
hot iron were routine punishments. Public executions, sometimes 
in large numbers, were considered as public entertainment. 

The more or less affluent merchant class of the principal cities 
were the favoured few outside the courts of State. Only the nobles 
could hold land, but the merchants might sit at the tables with the 
princes. They also had freedom of travel and many other privi¬ 
leges. Even the small traders enjoyed a distinction which set them 
apart. Trading in furs was of the first importance, for tributes, 
taxes, penalties, rewards, and even salaries throughout the 
expanse of the empire had long been computed and paid in furs. 
Thus, through the centuries, the fur-traders had enjoyed a profit¬ 
able and privileged existence, making them, if that were possible, 
more bold and brazen than others. It was from this particular 
class of prosperous barbarians that most of the leaders of the sea- 
otter hunting oligarchy in Russian America had their origin. 

There were also two other important factors in the sea-otter 
hunting trade and the establishment of Russian rule in America. 
These were the rank and file of men who served under the 
merchant-traders, and the highly unorthodox character of the 
tradesmen and political exiles who were brought to Russian 
America for the establishment of permanent settlements. 

The bulk of the men who served under the European Russian 
leaders of the early expeditions and in the development of the 
fur trade on the American continent, the men who carried out 
Russian dictates throughout the Aleutian Islands and down the 
coast of the mainland as far south as California, were drawn 
from their countrymen who were local residents of eastern 
Siberia. They were a primitive counterpart of the worst types 
that could be found in Moscow or St. Petersburg at the time, 
and to know a little about them is essential. They were known as 
the r promyshleniki’, or professional hunters, and for generations 
they had engaged in the Siberian business of furs, either by trap¬ 
ping and trading or by acquisition through theft and murder. 

The promyshleniki were Russian more in spirit and allegiance 
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than in blood relationship. Many of them were descendants of 
the early Cossack conquerors of Siberia, whose ancestral mothers 
had been the appropriated women of the tribes who had had the 
misfortune of being in the path of conquest. They were creole 
progeny of the plundering followers of that notorious Cossack 
ataman , Yennak Timofeief, who had boldly led his brigand band 
eastwards from the shores of the Caspian Sea in the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century. Yermak had learned that there was 
richer and easier wealth in pillaging sable skins from the native 
inhabitants of the Siberian forests than in ambushing caravans 
or pirating ships with cargoes of trade goods bound to or from 
the East. The beautifully furred little sable, or sobol, as the 
Russians called it, was then the richest prize of the fur trade—the 
standard basis of exchange, much the same as gold was our own 
standard a generation ago. Sables were extremely abundant in 
many areas of the great forests beyond the Ural Mountains. 

Yermak had been high on the list of pirates against the royal 
Russian business of trade with the East and more than once the 
Muscovite soldiers had been sent out to bring back his head. In 
Siberia, however, he met with such success and conquered so 
much territory that he needed more men to reap the tributes and 
pillage and rape the subjugated peoples. So Yermak sent a very 
rich gift of sables to the Czar, with a glowing account of the vast 
area of territory his forces had conquered beyond the Ural 
Mountains, which was then the eastern boundary of the Russian 
Empire. This led to a union of forces and purpose, which was 
convenient to both. The Czar sent troops to aid the Cossack 
brigand, and thus marched on the long journey of conquest 
which spread the rule of the Muscovites across the whole of 
Siberia to the Pacific. 

The Cossacks were a singular people, brave, fierce, and tough, 
and their weapons of iron and gunpowder gave them a vast 
superiority over the inhabitants of Siberia. With ruthless expe¬ 
diency they gathered in the sable skins, leaving a trail of blood 
and rape as they brought one area after another under their sub¬ 
jugation. They overran the Tartars of the River Ob, a degenerated 
fragment of the once-great monarchy of Genghis Khan, and then 
moved on to the valleys of the Yenisei and the Lena. They spread 
out northwards to the Arctic Ocean and southwards until stopped 
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by the Chinese Empire. Finally, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, after well over a hundred years, they spread 
the dominion of Russia to the easternmost coast of the Asiatic 
continent. All along the way they had set up ostrogs, or fortified 
centres of authority, ruled over by surprisingly small numbers of 
local dictators who exacted the heavy tribute. The high point of 
their domination came at the time when Peter the Great was 
building the city of St. Petersburg, and was obsessed with ideas 
of world conquest. It should also be remembered that all this 
transpired a hundred years before Lewis and Clark made what 
was a purely exploratory journey across the American continent 
to the Pacific coast. 

The Cossack followers of Yermak had been an extremely tough 
and pugnacious breed of brigands when they started out across 
Siberia in 1578. Through the bastard generations which had 
been created along the way, bred by Tartar women and the 
females of primitive savage tribes, those who finally reached the 
literal end of the earth, or the coast of Kamchatka, had 
developed the traits of their paternal ancestors to an exaggerated 
degree. These were the promyshteniki, from the most reckless of 
which were drawn the backbone of the early sea-otter trade in 
America. 

Then there is the last type of humanity which contributed to 
the Muscovite occupation of Russian America. After the first 
rush of the sea-otter hunting trade along the North-west Coast its 
further development required the establishment of permanent 
settlements, which meant the building of fortified retreats, the 
construction of local trading vessels, and the importation of more 
or less skilled tradesmen of various kinds. For this the merchants 
who organized the fur harvest in America found man-power 
admirably suited to their extraordinary requirements. The popu¬ 
lations of the principal towns of eastern Siberia had been cum- 
bersomely sprinkled with all sorts of criminals and others of low 
rank and high who for various reasons had been found undesir¬ 
able citizens in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and elsewhere in the far- 
distant homeland. They had been exiled to Siberia. They had 
then become the unwanted wards of the colonial authorities, who 
more than welcomed an opportunity to get rid of them in a 
manner more legitimate than murder. This formed the basis of a 
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nice arrangement for the leaders of the sea-otter trade in Russian 
America. It was only natural that the exiles should believe that 
nothing could be worse than their suffering existence in Siberia. 
How little did they realize the truth! To leave Siberia, they were 
offered a semblance of personal freedom, and this was garnished 
with pretty accounts of life in the colonial utopia to overshadow 
the lack of pay for the labours they would perform. They were 
even screened for blacksmiths, carpenters, shipbuilders, and 
whole families with a desire to build homes in the new land. Past 
crimes against society were never a consideration. They were 
shipped like cattle across the sea to Russian America and formed 
the bulk of the settlers in the towns that were established 
throughout the Muscovite colonial domain on the American 
continent. 
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DISCOVERY 


The expedition of Vitus Bering was the most difficult enterprise 
ever undertaken in the field of geographic exploration. 6 This is 
taking into consideration the vast distance that was traversed over 
wilderness trails, through difficult terrain, and across unknown 
seas, and accomplished by the necessarily primitive means of 
transportation of the period. There were really two expeditions, 
although it was not until the second attempt that success was 
realized in the discovery of America by Europeans travelling 
round the world from the west. The full account of that sixteen- 
year-long adventure in hardship and determination, which ended 
in ironic disaster, is a long and remarkable story, but it can be 
dealt with here in only the greatest of brevity. Apart from its 
well-established historic importance it marked the beginning of 
what was certainly the richest fur trade in the annaLs of human 
conquest. 

The first advance contingent of personnel, supplies, and equip¬ 
ment left St. Petersburg on January 24th, 1725, in the coldest 
part of the famous Russian winter. Thus began a journey of over 
five thousand miles along the crude trails, across the windy 
steppes, the dense forests, rugged mountains, and wide rivers of 
European Russia and the whole breadth of Siberia. And that had 
to be completed even before the voyage across the icy unknown 
sea was begun in the crudest sort of hand-built vessels. 

Four days after the first winter caravan filed out along the 
frozen road that led eastwards, and while Captain Bering was 
still completing his final plans for departure, Peter the Great 
died. This event could easily have ended the whole project and 
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changed the course of history in America. But Empress Cathei'ine 
I, who immediately succeeded her husband to the throne, was so 
strongly in support of the undertaking and its possibilities of 
spreading the Russian Empire into the New World of Am erica 
that only a week after Peter’s death she handed Bering his 
authorization to proceed as had been previously planned; and he 
left immediately with the rest of the expedition. That was on 
February 5th, 1725. 

Five years were consumed on the first journey and voyage. The 
illustrious Dane returned to St. Petersburg on March 1st, 1730, 
after sailing northwards through Bering Strait and establishing 
the fact that Asia and the new continent are separated by a sea of 
unknown expanse. He had, however, failed to sight the coast of 
America. He came back to obtain authorization and funds for 
another, more pretentious, attempt. 

During his absence the brief reign of Catherine I had come to 
an untimely end. She had been succeeded to the Russian throne 
by Peter II, and he in turn had but recently been succeeded by 
Empress Anna. She, in concurrence with the Admiralty and the 
now-well-established Academy of Sciences, was strongly in favour 
of the possibility of the project, and even expanded Bering’s most 
ambitious desires. The new preparations consumed considerable 
time, but finally, on February 1st, 1733, the first detachment 
again left St. Petersburg for the distant Pacific, and Bering 
followed on March 18th. 

In giving an idea of the large scale and dignified basis on which 
the undertalung was organized, it suffices to mention that the 
eminent French astronomer and geographer, Louis Delisle de la 
Croyere, carried with him nine cart-loads of scientific instruments, 
including four telescopes, five, seven, thirteen, and fifteen feet in 
length, five astrolabes, theodolites, twenty thermometers, and 
twenty-seven barometers.’ Each of the scientific ‘professors’ was 
allotted ten horses to transport his equipment, and among the 
other distinguished members was the great German naturalist, 
Georg Wilhelm Steller, who was later assigned to accompany 
Bering, and was one of the fortunate survivors of the unhappy 
climax. 

It took almost eight and a half years to transport all .the equip¬ 
ment across Russia and Siberia to the Pacific and to build two 
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new expedition vessels. They finally sailed out of Avatcha Bay, on 
the east coast of Kamchatka, on June 4th, 1741, in search of the 
unknown land, which, on the crude charts of the day, was vaguely 
identified as ‘Torres vues par dorn Jean de Garna’ or the ‘Land 
of Gama’. 

The two sailing-vessels had to be built of green timbers hand- 
hewn from the sparse trees along the eastern coast of Siberia. The 
builders were desperately handicapped for tools and materials 
even for those times. All the heavy timbers and boards had to be 
fastened together with thongs of hide. The sails were of light and 
inferior quality, and the crude, bulky boats, which had to carry 
seventy-seven and seventy-five men respectively, were sadly in¬ 
adequate to sail one of the stormiest and most dangeious seas in 
the world. The vessel of the Captain Commander was named the 
St. Peter, and the other,.the St. Paul, was in the charge of Bering’s 
able assistant, Alexei Chirikof. The little frontier settlement in 
Avatcha Bay, where the expedition spent the last winter before 
their departure, was named Petropavlovsk, after the two vessels— 
a name it has retained ever since. 

Taking a south-easterly course, the ship missed the end of the 
Aleutian Islands and sailed blindly out into the expanse of the 
Pacific, where the two vessels became separated in thick, stormy 
weather. After spending several days in a futile effort to find one 
another, each captain continued eastwards on his separate way, 
swinging back and forth, driven by storms, and searching for the 
unknown land. 

Finally, during the night of July 15th, 174.1, Chirikof and 
those on the St. Paul sighted a distant shore-line, broken by high 
mountains. They realized then that the great discovery had been 
achieved. This is, of course, putting the historical achievement 
with an almost unfair brevity. However, according to the facts 
set forth in Chirikof’s own journal, the following morning was 
calm and clear, and by noon the St. Paul was close enough to 
lower a boat and sent ten men ashore. They went in one of the 
vessel’s two landing-boats, and were well armed with muskets and 
a small brass cannon. 

The St. Paul had stopped outside a wide bay, the entrance to 
which was broken by rocky islands covered with thick woods, and 
at the back spread the dense forests that rose up to the high 
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mountain peaks. With mingled joy and apprehension, those on 
the vessel watched their comrades’ boat slowly disappear behind 
the shrouded portal of the bay. 

After several days, without the return of the first boat, Chirikof 
sent the St. Paul’s only other landing-boat to find out what had 
happened. The following day two large Indian log canoes filled 
with painted warriors came out, presumably to have a closer look 
at the strange vessel. It was then realized that the first Europeans 
to land on the west coast of America had paid a heavy penalty for 
the historic distinction that had fallen to them, for nothing was 
ever afterwards learned of the facts of their fate. 

This same bay has been identified as what later became known 
as Takinis Bay, a short distance from Sitka Sound. Ironically, half 
a century afterwards Sitka Sound was the scene of the greatest 
massacre of Russians in the story of their rule in America, and 
after that it became their colonial capital. It was here also, 126 
years after Chirikof’s discovery, that the Russian imperial flag 
was finally hauled down, and the American Stars and Stripes was 
first raised over the first American capital of the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Chirikof managed to get his battered and disintegrating St. 
Paul back to Avatcha Bay on October 10th. Twenty-one men 
died on the way home, from scurvy and other ailments, and all 
the others were so ill that the pilot Yelagain alone was able to 
stand on deck and guide the vessel into the bay. Croyere, the 
astronomer, who for weeks had been unable to leave his damp 
berth, asked to be helped on to the deck, and when he looked out 
upon the land he immediately collapsed and died. Chirikof him¬ 
self was so ill that he had to be carried ashore. 

It is the voyage of Vitus Bering in the St. Peter, however, that 
not only is the most dramatic part of the expedition but also 
marks the innocent beginning of the sea-otter hunting trade. 

After becoming separated from the other members of his 
expedition on the St. Paul, the Captain Commander followed a 
similar eastwards course through the whims of the stormy weather. 
Finally, at noon on July 16th, 1741, according to the records kept 
on his own vessel, the look-out reported a towering peak and a 
chain of high, snow-covered mountains. The wind held them off 
from coming in close to the shore, but they sailed northwards 
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along the coast and it was unmistakably determined that this was 
indeed the coast of America. Thus the dream and desire of sixteen 
full years were now realized. The gigantic undertaking, with its 
great responsibilities, no less than its physical ordeal, had made 
the Captain an old man, although he was only sixty. Vitus Bering 
did not realize, however, the irony that attended this glorious 
achievement—that Chirikof, his assistant, had, by less than thirty- 
six hours, superseded him in one of the most cherished distinctions 
in all the history of exploration. Bering never knew the painful 
truth. 

The towering mountain Bering first saw on the mainland of 
America is known as the great Mount St. Elias, one of the most 
memorable Sights for present-day travellers who pass along the 
Alaskan coast by boat or aeroplane. It is slightly over three 
hundred miles north-west of the large island where Chirikof made 
his first landfall in America. 

The St. Peter moved up the coast for four days before a landing 
could be made to replenish the ship’s depleted supply of fresh 
water. Some of the habitations of the natives were visited; the 
occupants had fled into the forest. Here S teller also landed, the first 
naturalist ever to visit the coast. Early the next morning Bering 
insisted on heading the St. Peter on its course towards home. 

The hardships and suffering endured by Chirikof’s men on the 
voyage back to Petropavlovsk were mild compared to what the 
men on tire St. Peter had to undergo. On the St. Peter the fresh 
water gave out, most of the food was spoiled from the dampness, 
and scurvy and other ailments ran rife among the seventy-seven 
weary men on the boat. The storms of approaching winter lashed 
the sea and threatened to drive the battered little vessel upon a 
hundred different reefs. It became increasingly doubtful if the 
St. Peter could hold together until the voyage was completed. The 
men began to die, and even Bering himself was so ill he could not 
leave his bed. 

By September 24th they were well out along the broken chain 
of the Aleutian Islands and trying desperately to get through to 
the north, to take a course directly to Avatcha Bay, but then a 
powerful storm swept down from the Arctic and drove them 
southwards for seventeen days on end. Hardly a day passed with¬ 
out one or more deaths on the boat. 
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It was not until the last days of October that they were able to 
get through the Aleutians and head for Kamchatka. By this time 
winter was upon them. Sleet and snow took the place of rain. The 
sails were so rotten they began to tear, and there were no sailors 
strong enough to mend them. The sickness was so dreadful that 
the two men who had their turns at the rudder had to be helped 
there by others hardly able to walk, and when one became too 
weak to sit and steer, the other took his place. 8 

At last, when all hope had nearly been lost, on November 4th 
the look-out sighted land in the distance. There was great joy on 
the St. Peter. The dying crawled upon the deck to see with their 
own eyes what they would not believe, and even the feeble 
Captain Commander was carried out of the cabin. The tattered 
sails moved them slowly on towards what they all beheved was the 
coast of Siberian Kamchatka and rescue from the narrow brink of 
total disaster. It was bitter cold. Another long and terrible night 
wrapped its dark shroud around the ship, which was now' com¬ 
pletely covered with a sheath of ice from the freezing spray. 

In the morning a freshening breeze bent the frozen sails. In a 
gust, all the ropes and tackle on the starboard side gave way and 
came clattering down upon the icy deck. The St. Peter now 
drifted helplessly at the mercy of wind and sea. When close to the 
barren coast, the anchors were put down, but the cables snapped. 
Other ropes and tackle broke and fell upon the deck. Early in an 
arctic night of November 1741, the sixteen-year expedition of 
Vitus Bering came to its end, in the shipwreck of his vessel on 
what proved to be a small group of uninhabited and heretofore 
unknown islands. 9 They are today known as the Commander 
Islands, or Komandorski Ostrova, so named in memory of the 
great commander, Bering. The one on which the St. Peter was 
wrecked beam his own name. They are about a hundred miles off 
the coast of Kamchatka. 

The ill and the dying, as well as two corpses, were landed on 
the snow- and ice-covered shore before the vessel began to break 
apart. Their only shelter was the dens of arctic foxes dug into the 
sandy bank of a small ravine that cut back into the hills from the 
beach. These were somewhat enlarged, the entrances being 
covered with salvaged pieces of the St. Peter’s tattered and frozen 
sails. Bering was still alive, although he had to be carried to the 
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little animal den that had been provided for him, without comfort 
or shelter from the winter cold. 

When the landing-boat bearing Steller and some of his com¬ 
panions had first drawn near the shore, they were greeted by a 
strange sight, as numbers of sea-otters came towards them. From 
a distance some of the men mistook them for bears, and others 
thought they were wolverines. 10 This event really marks the 
beginning of our present story of the sea-otter hunters, and all its 
ramifications in the Russian rule in America and the important 
part it played in the world-wide China trade. These richly furred 
sea animals had previously been observed as both the St. Peter 
and the St. Paul sailed along the coast of Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands on their homeward journeys. But on the desperate return 
voyages of both vessels, everyone was all too deeply concerned 
with his own ailments and salvation to pay any attention to 
furtive little creatures at home in the stormy sea. The first one 
seen at reasonably close range well out in the Pacific was described 
by Stellar as a ‘sea-ape’, because of its round and rather anthro¬ 
poid countenance. Here on Bering Island, however, the sea-otters 
took on a vastly greater importance. The palatable flesh of these 
easily captured animals provided the shipwrecked survivors with 
an escape from starvation, as well as an antidote for the scourge 
of scurvy. 

Although there was only a vague hope that any of the survivors 
would leave the island alive, the men began hoarding the beauti¬ 
ful sea-otter pelts. They slaughtered the animals beyond the 
necessity of food, just to get the skins, and they bartered and 
gambled for them. Steller states that no fewer than nine hundred 
of these fur-bearers were killed during their stay on the island. 

The strangest animal of the Komandorskis was the sea-cow. 
Found nowhere else on earth, this strange hold-over from a distant 
prehistoric era was descended from land animals ancestral to the 
proboscidians, represented today by the elephants. Steller is the 
only naturalist who ever saw one of these creatures alive, as this 
lone colony of them was shortly afterwards exterminated by the 
sea-otter hunters who stopped there to take on board a supply of 
their fine meat. They were described as resembling a cross 
between a whale and a seal, growing to as much as thirty feet in 
length and more than three tons in weight; and having a rough 
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outer skin resembling the bark of an old oak-tree. Their nearest 
relative is the manatee, rarely found in the swamps of Cuba and 
Central America. 

During the summer months these islands were visited by vast 
herds of fur-seals, and they are still known as the ‘Russian seal 
islands’, comparable to American Pribilof Islands. 

The pestsi, or arctic blue fox, was also very numerous, and 
exceedingly bold and rapacious. No sooner had the survivors’ 
first landing-boat been pulled up on the beach than these foxes 
came down in large numbers from the snow-covered sand-dunes 
and hills. Without hesitation they ran up to the new-comers, to 
sniff and snap at their legs. Their total fearlessness was an indica¬ 
tion that they had never before made the acquaintance of human 
beings. And their audacious aggressiveness increased as the crude 
camp was established. In his journal Steller states that ‘they 
attacked the helpless sick who lay about on the beach without 
cover .. . they bit off the noses, fingers and toes of our dead, while 
their graves were being dug’. 11 

The state of the survivors presented a pitiful and terrifying 
spectacle. The sick cried out because they were cold and had not 
the strength to keep the foxes away. Others moaned from hunger 
and pain. Though there was food, those with advanced cases of 
scurvy were unable to eat, for the gums in their bleeding mouths 
were so swollen, brown-black, that they completely covered the 
teeth. There was also stinging pain in every joint, their feet were 
swollen, and there was a morbid indifference to life or death. 

It was in this state of human torture, as he lay half buried by 
the sand and snow that rolled down upon his cold body, that 
Vitus Bering died. The end of his career as a foreign servant of 
the Russian czars and empresses came in the early morning of 
Tuesday, December 8th, 1741, on the bleak little island and in 
the stormy sea that both bear his name. 

How the remnants of the expedition survived through that 
winter is one of the great epics of exploration. With the approach 
of spring, however, those who were still alive determined to build 
some sort of a small boat from the wreckage of the St. Peter in 
which to try to reach the Kamchatka coast. Lack of materials and 
tools made the undertaking a long and difficult one. It was not 
until Friday, August 3rd, 1742, after more than nine long months 
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on the island, they put to sea in a forty-one-foot craft of rather 
haphazard construction. They took with them a supply of sea- 
otter meat for food, and as many of the skins as inspiration and 
space would permit. Steller had about three hundred of them. On 
August 26th, after a precarious but veiy fortunate voyage of 
thirteen days, the junior St. Peter made her way into the settle¬ 
ment of Petropavlovsk. There they were met with great rejoicing, 
for they had long since been given up as dead. 

The accounts of geographic discovery and of human hardship 
made but slight impression on the residents of Kamchatka. Aside 
from the few scientific- and cultural-minded gentlemen of the 
Bering expedition, most of whom were foreigners even in far¬ 
away St. Petersburg, there was little concern for the mere credits 
of exploration; and the half-savage descendants of the Cossack 
bandits and the natives had for many generations been completely 
inured to the worst of human suffering. They set very little value 
on their own fives, and far less on the fives of others. But the fine 
sea-otter skins the explorers brought back, and the stories of their 
great abundance on the islands far out to sea, was something 
entirely different. That fired the promyshleniki with an intoxicat¬ 
ing enthusiasm. 

The sea-otter was already known in eastern Siberia, although 
the few that had been taken along the coast of Kamchatka and 
among the Kurile Islands to the south had been of such small 
importance in the fur trade that not much attention had ever 
been given to them. It was known that the Japanese had for a 
long time been obtaining these skins in the Kuriles and disposing 
of them to the Chinese. The big Siberian traders had been rather 
indifferently aware of the good prices the Chinese merchants were 
always ready to pay for sea-otters at the trading centre of Kiakhta 
on the border of the Dragon Empire. The little sable had always 
been the basis of the Russian fur trade, and the low intelligence of 
the Siberian promyshleniki had never tried to look beyond this 
narrow horizon. Now that the sable was becoming increasingly 
scarce, and easy loot more difficult to fall upon, the new possi¬ 
bilities of the sea-otter trade in a new and unexploited land 
became the obsession wherever the promyshleniki heard the news. 

Had it not been for the beautiful rich brown and silver-tipped 
pelts of these sea creatures brought back by the survivors of the 
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St. Peter, it is extremely doubtful that there would have been any 
further attempts at Russian discoveries beyond the eastern coast 
of Siberia, and in all likelihood there would never have been any 
Russian rule in America. Alaska would naturally have become a 
part of Canada and could never have been purchased by the 
United States. From the day the junior St. Peter brought her 
cargo of pelts into Petropavlovsk in mid-August 1742, however, 
it was the avaiicious Siberian promyshleniki who carried forw'ard 
the exploration of the islands and North-west Coast of America, 
and dominated the crazy and bloody course of history as far south 
as California. 
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A REIGN BEGINS 


The fur-hunters of eastern Siberia were ill-fitted to become sea 
pirates on the stormiest seas of the earth. There dense fogs hid a 
thousand volcanic islands never before seen by anyone but Stone 
Age man, and everywhere innumerable treacherous reefs lay 
hidden and waiting like traps to destroy even the smartest of those 
who made the mistake of venturing near them. The promyshleniki 
were expert pirates of the most pugnacious sort, but they had 
always been a people of the land. Ships and the sea were as 
foreign to them as good ethics or sweet dispositions. But their lack 
of qualifications in this new type of knowledge was far outweighed 
by their naive ignorance, their undeniable courage, and their 
insatiable obsession for fine furs, particularly when these might 
easily be obtained in large quantities. The possibility of plunder 
was always an added attraction. 

The indigenous natives of Kamchatka and the eastern Siberian 
regions farther north had always insisted that the unknown land 
beyond the sea was inhabited by a considerable population of 
primitive people. The voyages of Bering and Chirikof had given 
credence to such a belief, and this gave even brighter ideas to the 
promyshleniki. They were masters of the sanguinary art of sub¬ 
jugation, extortion, and tribute, and such little side pleasantries as 
enslavement and rapine. No one knew just how much of this sort 
of thing might be possible in the new land, but its possibilities fed 
quaff after quaff to their receptive imaginations. They lacked the 
tools and the equipment to build vessels, even for the calmest of 
waters, and knew nothing of the handling or guidance of such 
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conveyances once they were constructed. But none of these 
handicaps would deter them. 

The promyshleniki were accustomed to pursuing their fur trade 
in Siberia on a communal basis. It was the most practical means 
for a group of strong men to use in the exactment of tribute, even 
from so-called savages, or by which to compel them to exert more 
diligent efforts to procure more pelts. They were accustomed to 
take by force or murder when they didn’t have trade goods or 
the inclination to buy. Nor were they ever averse to wiping out 
another party of their own kind, under appropriate circumstances 
and for worthy results. There was no fear of punishment for 
crimes of any kind. One of their popular expressions was: ‘God is 
high above , and the Czar is far away ! 3 It was therefore unwise 
for anyone to travel alone, and what they all acquired was 
generally divided. But, oh, they were a very religious bunch all 
the same. The first camp of a hunting expedition was always 
named after some church in Russia and subsequent camps after 
patron saints of individual members of the party. The first sables 
obtained, whether by fair means or murder, were called ‘God’s 
sables’. This ironic pious attitude was later evidenced in the 
naming of their crude sea-going vessels, many of which gave 
credit to the saints. The names St, Peter and St. Paul were so 
popular that sometimes several ships of the same name were 
sailing between launching and shipwreck. 

A vessel of sufficient size to face the storms of the Bering Sea 
required a group of individuals for both the financing and build¬ 
ing of the project. There was always the gamble between great 
riches and destruction, and this led to the policy of operating on 
a profit-sharing basis. When the vessel and its supplies were pro¬ 
vided by a merchant or group of investors, half the profits went to 
the owners and the rest was divided among the crew. Each man 
received one equal share, except the navigator and a foreman, 
who were each entitled to three shares. One or two shares went to 
the Church, in theory if not in fact. There was also the tribute to 
be paid to the Russian Imperial Treasury, although that was, of 
course, evaded in every possible manner, and what was collected 
seldom got farther than the pockets of the local officials, many of 
whom were self-appointed. 

In the early days nearly everything in the way of materials had 
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to be transported by primitive means over more than five 
thousand miles of trails from St, Petersburg to Moscow. For 
some time practically nothing was available. The vessels had to be 
built almost without tools and without such aids as metal bolts or 
nails. The hand-hewn planks and boards were fastened together 
entirely with thongs of seal-skin or walrus-hide, and this led to 
the vessels becoming known as shitikas , from the Russian shi-it, 
which means to sew. In some instances even a poor grade of 
canvas was not available and the tanned skins of reindeer were 
used for sails. Some of the early shitikas were so badly constructed 
that when they put to sea they did not get out of sight of land 
before they capsized, and as none on board was able to swim, they 
were all drowned. But a mania had swept the country, like that of 
the wildest sort of gold-rush, and there were always more ready 
to fight for the privilege of sailing eastwards into the unknown on 
anything that looked as if it would float. Away they went, blindly, 
and always with a hearty ‘S Bozhiei pomoshchiu’ , or ‘God’s help’. 

No time was lost after the return of the shipwreck survivors of 
Bering’s St. Peter. Some of the men who had managed to get back 
to Petropavlovsk and had realized the high value of the sea-otter 
skins clamoured to return even before they were able to crawl. 12 

The first to follow the sea path explored by Bering and Chirikof 
was Emilian Bassof, according to the best authority on the subject. 
Such is the distinction conferred by the historian Vassili Berg 
(Berkh), in his comprehensive Khronologicheskaia . . . , published 
in St. Petersburg in 1820.“ Bassof was neither merchant nor 
promyshlenik. He was a sergeant of the military company of 
Lower Kamchatka, whose imagination had become inflamed by 
the wealth brought back by Bering’s men. It was too late in the 
season to do anything about it, but during the winter he fonned a 
partnership with a merchant by the name of Andri Serebrennikof 
and early the following spring they began hurriedly building a 
small shitika. Being strictly a military man, the sergeant called his 
litde vessel the Kapitan. With a few promyshleniki on board, he 
sailed for Bering Island. 

They not only found the place where the St. Peter had been 
wrecked, but they visited the other island of the group, naming the 
smaller one Copper Island because of the amount of that mineral 
found there. They remained throughout the winter, subsisting 
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largely on the flesh of the sea-cows, and returned safely the next 
summer with the pelts of 1,600 sea-otters, 2,000 blue foxes, and 
2,000 fur-seals, which were disposed of for 112,220 roubles (about 
£30,000). 

So successful was this first trip to the Komandorskis that 
Sergeant Bassof went back again to spend another winter and 
pursue the sea-otter hunting on a more elaborate scale. The 
second undertaking was far more profitable than the previous one, 
and the Kapitan again returned safely. In all of this Bassof and 
his men established a dual distinction, not only for being the first 
Russians to engage in the sea-otter hunting trade, but for the 
almost equally unusual fact that his little shilika was not wrecked 
with the routine loss of lives. The furs brought back enriched the 
little group of adventurers in a total of Russian roubles equivalent 
to approximately £170,000! 14 

It is not natural for men of the soldier-of-fortune variety to 
make common conversation of the places and manner in which 
they find treasure, particularly when there is a lot more left for 
anyone else to have for the taking. But news of the sea-otters 
brought back by Bering’s men had become the most exciting news 
of the day as far away as the ostrogs of Irkutsk and Tobolsk, and 
now there could be no secret of the two large fortunes in the new 
kind of fur brought back by Bassof. This also put a further stamp 
of reality on the whole thing and the fire of stampede began to 
spread. 

The Kapitan had hardly come in from her first voyage when 
others began preparations to join the rush and get their share. 
During the winter of 1744-5 two merchants of Irkutsk and Lalsk 
undertook a much larger project. They were Arkhip Trapeznikof 
and Afanassi Chebaievskioi. As navigator they engaged Mikhail 
Nevodchikof, one of the survivors of Bering’s voyage who had 
afterwards settled down in Tobolsk. They also selected the 
hardiest and toughest of the promyshleniki to go with them. 

The plan of this undertaking was to go directly to the long 
chain of islands discovered by the Bering expedition before the 
St. Peter was wrecked on one of the Komandorskis. They built a 
large shitika which was named the Yevdokia. It was sailed across 
the Sea of Okhotsk to Kamchatka, from where it finally put out 
across the wide-open spaces of Bering Sea on September 19th, 
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1745. After a voyage of six days towards the south-east they 
reached the island of Attu, westernmost of the Aleutians. Finding 
no suitable landing-place, they sailed on to the second near-by 
island, where in the evening the vessel was anchored close to a 
beach. 

Early next morning, before a landing-party could be organized, 
over a hundred natives assembled on the beach. The men on the 
Yevdokia watched the ‘savages’ critically, for they were all armed 
with spears and other primitive warlike weapons. Soon they 
began making gestures which were interpreted as an invitation 
for the visitors to come ashore. The promyshleniki were impatient 
to get to the purpose of their voyage, for they had seen a good 
many sea-otters in the surrounding sea and numbers of the natives 
wore garments made of the skins. But it was decided unsafe to 
land in the midst of such a large number under such uncertain 
circumstances. Instead, the Russians stayed on the vessel and kept 
their muskets ready for use. 

On September 26th, when most of the natives had dis¬ 
appeared, a landing-boat was sent ashore with a well-armed 
party under Yakof Chuprof. They took with them casks to fill 
with fresh water. Almost immediately they were met by a group 
of the natives, to whom they gave presents of tobacco and pipes. 
The local residents of this island all wore long shirt-like garments 
made of sea-otter pelts or of birds’ skins. To these garbs, which 
were evidently the only clothing on their entire bodies, the 
Russians gave the name of parka (or pant), signifying a shirt. 15 
To the people themselves the early Siberian Russians applied the 
name Aleuts ’, which was evidently derived from a frequently 
heard native expression 'alik uaia, later learned to mean 'what 
is it?’ It might also be pointed out here that the natives of all these 
islands, as well as of the mainland of North America for well over 
two thousand miles of unexplored regions down the coast, were 
Stone Age people. Although the year was 1745, their culture and 
mode of life were little if any advanced above those of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the British Isles and France of maybe 400,000 years 
before Christ. 

After accepting the presents of the Russians and returning the 
gesture by the gift of a stick ornamented with the head of a seal 
carved in bone 16 the natives tried to take one of the muskets away 
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from its owner. When this was refused they attempted to seize 
the landing-boat. This led to a fracas during which Chuprof 
ordered his men to use their firearms. Here for the first time 
human blood was spilled by the sea-otter hunters, although it was 
a modest and infinitesimal sample of what was to follow. The 
long era of wholesale bloodshed, violence, and rapine for the 
natives of the whole North-west Coast of America was begun. 
When the crimson flowed the other Aleuts threw off their parkas 
and carried the wounded into the sea, endeavouring to wash the 
wound away, and the first of the promyshleniki to land on the 
islands escaped to the safety of their vessel. 

Their intention had been to establish winter quarters to pursue 
the hunting, but it was decided to go back to the first island and 
look for another place. This they did, and the next morning the 
landing-boat was sent ashore under the leadership of the same 
Chuprof, who seems to have become a leader of the whole party. 
They found human tracks, but saw no one, and, finding no suit¬ 
able place to stay, the Yevdokia moved slowly along the coast of 
Attu. Sea-otters were seen everywhere, so it seemed merely a 
matter of finding a good place to establish their quarters. 

During the next day the Cossack Shekhurdin was sent ashore 
with six armed men. They found a native hut, from which five 
native men and their wives and children fled to the hills. The 
visitors occupied the half-underground dwelling for the night. In 
the morning fifteen nadves were seen on a near-by bluff. When 
the Russians went out to meet them, a fight ensued, during which 
the guns were again used. One of the men was captured to be 
taken back to the vessel as a hostage, and an old woman, pre¬ 
sumably his wife, insisted on going along with the prisoner. They 
also took a quantity of seal-blubber found in the hut. 

Before anything further could be accomplished an abrupt 
storm drove the Yevdokia out to sea. The gale lasted for eight 
days, after which the vessel was brought back to the shore and 
plans were continued for setting up the winter quarters. 

The natives were less timid than at first, although the landing- 
party, on going into the hut, found the bodies of two men who had 
evidently died from wounds received during the fight on the bluff. 

The old woman who had been released returned with thirty- 
four of her people from some other near-by habitation. These put 
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on a rather wild exhibition of dancing, which was accompanied 
by chanting and the thumping of bladder drums. After this they 
gave presents to the Russians and received gifts in return. Every¬ 
one seemed on the most friendly terms, although violence and 
bloodshed were soon to be introduced again. 

Anxious to learn more about the island and its inhabitants, 
Chuprof sent out a reconnaissance party of ten men under one of 
his subordinates, Aleksei Beliarief. They found a small group of 
habitations and after making friendly gestures to the residents 
were well received. There were a number of attractive girls and 
young women in this settlement, and after very brief considera¬ 
tion fifteen of the men were killed outright in order that the 
women might be taken without unnecessary interference. When 
Chuprof learned about what they had done, he sent the butcher¬ 
ing party more powder and lead. 17 

The Siberians of the Yevdokia quickly learned that there was 
considerably more to getting sea-otters here than capturing them 
on the shore, as hacl been the case on the Komandorski Islands. 
The furtive creatures had evidently learned from generations of 
experience that it was not safe to crawl out on land, where their 
clumsy movements made them easy prey to their enemies. They 
stayed out in the water, frequenting the large areas of floating 
kelp and rocky reefs. Although the natives considered the pelts of 
extremely small value, they hunted the animals as necessity 
required for food and clothing. In their skin baidarkas, which 
were sea-canoes as light as cork and could be handled with 
amazing skill, the Aleuts had no difficulty in spearing them. But 
the wooden landing-boats of the Russians were found practically 
useless for the purpose even in calm water, being much too slow 
and unwieldy for even the use of guns. 

When all the available pelts had been garnered in for pittances 
in trade and by other less honourable means, the promyshleniki 
introduced their practice of enslavement and compulsory hunting. 
This became the standard pattern of procedure. At the outset, 
here as elsewhere, it took considerable brutality and occasional 
murder to impress fully upon the savages just what they must do 
to retain the friendship and favourable consideration of their 
masters. This one party of Russian promyshleniki under Emilian 
Bassof so decimated and desecrated the natives of Attn during 
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their comparatively short stay on the island that it practically 
obliterated these people as an individual race; and their visit 
became an infamous legend among the survivors and their creole 
offspring. 

The pelt of the sea-otter gave the impression that the animal 
was much larger than was actually the case. The skin lay very 
loosely around the body. In the commercial trade it was always 
removed by making a single cut running across the posterior and 
along the back of the hind legs, then peeled off over the whole body 
and head. It was turned inside out for drying, then turned fur 
side out. A full-grown prime skin that had been properly stretched 
measured about five feet in length and twenty-four to thirty 
inches wide. Sometimes they were stretched to six feet or larger, 
at the sacrifice of breadth. The fur was not long, but extremely 
luxuriant; the finest quality being of a rich dark brown or almost 
black, with a shimmering gloss on the surface, sprinkled with 
greyish or white hairs. When blown open the soft underfur is 
much lighter towards the roots and is downy soft. The whole head 
is sometimes white. Just to handle one of these beautiful pelts 
makes it easy to understand why the votaries of fashion have 
always considered it the most luxuriant and costliest fur known 
to man. The actual body of the animal is only about the size of 
a mature beaver (Castor canadensis ), although not so broad or 
chunky, being seldom more than four feet in total length, includ¬ 
ing a six- to eight-inch tail. In its general contour and remarkable 
swimming ability the sea-otter (Enhydra lutris) resembles the 
land otter (Lutra canadensis), to which it is rather vaguely related 
as a sub-family. There is very little difference in the size of male 
and female, although the former generally has the most beautiful 
pelt. 

One of the most unusual peculiarities of this animal is the fact 
that the fur is prime at all times of year. They are never shaggy 
from shedding, which is characteristic of almost all other animals. 
Their pelage apparently grows and falls out in the same way as 
that on the human head. This all-the-year-round primeness of 
the fur was one of the most critical factors that led to their deple¬ 
tion and near extinction, for they could be hunted to commercial 
advantage the full twelve months of every year. Another dis¬ 
advantage to their survival is the fact they are monogamous and 
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very unprolific, having but one offspring at a time and the young 
remaining with the mother for an unusually long period. The 
young are brought forth at all seasons of the year, and the natives 
frequently caught the pups during every month of the calendar. 
They were never observed being born on land. This led to the 
belief that birLh actually took place in the water, probably in the 
shelter of a kelp bed or reef. 

From Attu to California the Aleuts were the most skilful of all 
the sea-otter hunters. The orthodox method of their ancestors was 
the ‘spearing surround’. A party of anywhere from six to twenty 
or even a hundred or more skin baidarkas would take to sea 
together for the hunt. In later years, when the Russians had 
organized the hunting on a large scale, there were often as many 
as five hundred or more sea-canocs involved. Invariably two men 
went in each little craft, the one in the front hatch using the spear 
and the man in the back principally concerned with manoeuvring 
the baidarka with his long, double-bladed paddle. Spread out in a 
line, they would all move quietly until a sea-otter was seen. The 
hunter who first sighted the animal would raise his paddle into 
the air as a signal and his canoe would dart forward as quickly as 
possible to where the animal went down, remaining on the spot 
while the other baidarkas quickly formed a wide circle around 
him. Every eye was now alert to catch the reappearance, which 
would take place eventually. As soon as this happened, the canoe 
nearest darted forward in the same manner as the first, while 
everyone shouted to make the animal dive again, giving it the 
least possible time to fill its lungs with fresh air. The process was 
repeated; the sea-otter’s dives becoming increasingly shorter as 
the circle gradually closed in. Finally a hunter was sure to be 
close enough to throw his spear, and these natives were so expert 
that a sea-otter seldom escaped. When a large number of 
baidarkas was involved, a small group would split off as individual 
animals were found. 

Nets were also sometimes used. These were originally made of 
heavy sinew. The diamond-shaped mesh was large enough to 
admit a sea-otter’s head, and they were usually made about 
sixteen or eighteen feet long by six to ten feet wide. The nets were 
taken to kelp beds known to be frequented by the sea-otters and 
spread out here and there over the floating mass, which was 
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generally attached to small or submerged reefs. On returning in 
a few days they frequently found several of the sea-otters 
entangled, having died without any evident struggle to escape. 
These nets were also submerged at the entrances or inside small, 
cave-like recesses in the rocky shore and large reefs where the 
animals were in the habit of coming to rest during long periods 
of very stormy weather. 

Also, at the tail end of long and violent storms, individual 
hunters would paddle out to the reefs and kelp patches to slip up 
on the tired and sleeping sea-otters. When the violent wind was 
filled with sleet and icy spray, the animals would generally He 
with their heads pushed under or into the kelp, and the native 
would manoeuvre his Httle skin craft in close enough to strike his 
quarry with a short wooden club, sometimes dispatching several 
of a group without disturbing the rest. This sort of lone conquest, 
amid the violence of wind and sea and treacherous reefs, was 
primitive, man’s hunting at its admirable best. 

The promyshleniki of the pioneering vessel Yevdokia could 
hardly be expected to follow any of these methods of hunting 
with any degree of success, but they did manage to compel the 
Attu natives to pursue a very dihgent and persistent programme 
of hunting on their behalf. 

Chuprof and his men remained on the island throughout the 
winter and the following summer. In the middle of September 
the Yevdokia set out on her homeward voyage, carrying a cargo 
of sea-otter pelts sufficient to make them all very wealthy men. 
They had allowed just enough time to get home before the arctic 
winter moved down. But storms lashed the Bering Sea with sleet 
and snow and such fury that the crew of the big shitika had to 
fight desperately for survival through six long weeks of con¬ 
tinuous struggle. It had taken only six days to make the outward 
voyage. 

Finally, on October 30th, 1746, the Yevdokia was driven by 
the storm upon the rocky reefs of an unknown coast. There was 
a frantic effort to save the precious cargo, during which a 
number of the men paid with their fives; and only a small part 
of it was landed on the shores. 

Carrying the fragmentary remnants of what could have been 
a fabulous fortune for all, the survivors set out into the interior 
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in a desperate effort to find aid and relief from the bitter cold 
and hunger. They reached a small settlement of natives, from 
whom it was learned they were not on the mainland of Kam¬ 
chatka, but on the large island of Karaginskii, some distance off 
the south coast. The natives were Koriaks, who were well known 
to the Russian rulers of Kamchatka and already paying tribute 
to the agents of the Czar. They took in the unfortunate travellers 
and ministered to them in a most friendly manner, and it was 
obvious that they could not go on to their homes until the calmer 
weather of another summer. 

All went well until one of the Russians tried to rape the chief’s 
wife, and they all came very nearly to being thrown out into the 
barren and frigid wilderness. A strange circumstance saved the 
situation. The Koriaks were suddenly attacked by an enemy 
tribe. The promyshlenilci joined the defending forces and were 
largely responsible for defeating the attacking enemy, although 
several of the Russians were killed. This put them in good grace 
again. 

As soon as the weather of spring permitted, the Koriaks helped 
those who were left to construct two large skin boats, in which 
they departed once more for home on the twenty-first day of 
June, 1747. They reached the ostrog of Nizbnekamschatsk on 
July 21st. It is recorded that fifty-two of the men who sailed on 
the Yevdokia lost their lives; and those who got back brought 
with them about 300 otter skins, the first to come back from the 
Aleutian Islands. They received for them 19,200 roubles, or the 
equivalent of about £5,ooo. 18 

By this time the fur pirates of Siberia had set the course of 
future conquest, and with it went their course of empire. 
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THE PROMYSHLENIKI 


It was a long way from the handful of earthy hovels that had 
come to be known as Petropavlovsk to the palaces of St. Peters¬ 
burg. But news drifted back to the banquet halls of bosomy 
women in rustling silks and paunchy men in satin breeches and 
white-powdered wigs. The occasional travellers over the long 
trail liked to boast about what they had seen and knew. The 
Empress Elizabeth was kept informed about what was going on 
in her sprawling empire and was not averse to lending her pretty 
ear to the tales of travellers. She was especially interested in the 
progress of exploration beyond the shores of Siberia, and the 
accounts of new-found riches in sea-otter skins added an extra 
attraction to becoming ruler of a colonial dominion in America. 
Immediately upon learning that the Siberian promyshleniki had 
visited this newly discovered land of virgin wealth she issued an 
imperial ukase appointing one Nevodchikof to go to Okhotsk as 
special agent of the Imperial Treasury, to see that tribute col¬ 
lectors were sent along with every vessel engaged in exploration 
of trade. 

Meanwhile an ever-increasing number of shitikas were sewn 
together and sailed away on their precarious voyages. On some 
of these makeshift boats made by those who manned them there 
was not one on board who had ever before even seen the sea, 
and they never saw land again. But the building of shitikas 
became the order of the day. Among them were even flat- 
bottomed contraptions, like those of more ancient times that 
were rowed by lines of chained slaves. From far into the Siberian 
forests and the barren arctic tundra the bold but thoughtless 
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promyshleniki flocked to the slaughter of the sea. Very few of 
these early voyages were of any particular geographic or other 
constructive importance, because most of them did not even 
have an intelligent idea as to where they were when they got 
there. 

It was no great feat to reach the Komandorski Islands, even 
without nautical instruments or knowledge, providing the 
weather was not too bad and the vessel held together. It would 
seem relatively easy for the most inept navigator to make some 
sort of a landfall in the Aleutian Islands, for there are about 
seven hundred of them, many of considerable size, stretching 
like a shattered sea wall of volcanic peaks for more than a thou¬ 
sand miles, separating the Pacific from the Bering Sea. But some 
of the makeshift vessels, when they got far out into the open void 
and encountered the usual bad weather of strong winds and 
thick fog, lost all perception of course and just wandered about 
in zigzags and circles. 

One such case was the vessel that went out in August of i J4.6 
under the command of Andrei Tolstykh, a merchant of Selen- 
ginsk who later played a prominent role in the gradual explora¬ 
tion of the Aleutians. His shitika was the sizeable St. John (Sv. 
Ioann), which carried forty-six promyshleniki and six Cossacks— 
a pretentious expedition for this early period. They reached the 
Komandorskis without difficulty, where they spent the winter 
and collected 683 sea-otters and 1,481 blue fox, all on Bering 
Island. Then they sailed for the Aleutians, but after a month 
of struggling about in bad weather wound up on the coast of 
Kamchatka and Tolstykh temporarily abandoned the attempt 
after an absence from home of about a year. 

As early as 1748 there were well-planned efforts among the 
rival merchants to obtain a monopoly of the still rather theoretic 
fur trade in the newly discovered islands, through political 
favouritism gamed by promises of special tributes and bribes. 
The first more or less successful attempt at this was accomplished 
by one Emilian Yugof, who obtained a special ukase from the 
local authorities on the programme of building four large vessels 
and paying the Imperial Treasury (meaning the local officials) 
one tliird of all the furs collected. In consideration of all this 
Yugof and his partners were granted an exclusive franchise, 
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whereby all others were prohibited from engaging in the sea- 
otter trade so long as Yugof’s vessels were on the sea. Instead of 
four ships only one small sliitika was made ready to sail by 
October 6th, 1750. Named the St. John, with a crew of twenty- 
five hunters and two Cossacks, it was wrecked before getting out 
of sight of the coast of Kamchatka. A year later another St. John 
made a more successful departure. This made three successive 
vessels of the same name—a fact apt to be a bit confusing to 
researcher and reader, but just a part of the pattern of tills 
unorthodox period. Little more is known of the wanderings of 
this particular St. John beyond tire fact that two years passed 
without anything being heard of its fate. So the local officials 
issued an order countermanding the whole agreement, and 
included a provision for the confiscation of all Yugof’s property 
if he should return. On July 22nd, 1754, after three years’ 
absence, the St. John unexpectedly returned with a rich cargo, 
but without Yugof, who with a number of others had lost his life 
in the venture. Both furs and vessel were forthwith confiscated 
in accordance with the order. 19 

In the interim, however, the exclusive franchise had not 
stopped others from going out to garner in the valuable sea-otter 
skins. Official permission was conveniently arranged under the 
technical specifications that the new hunting expeditions should 
be restricted to ‘such islands as had not already been made 
tributary to the Russian Empire’/ 0 

In 1752 one Nikifor Trapeznikof sent out the shitika Boris 
i Gleb under the command of Alexei Drushinnin. They sailed 
for Bering Island, but wrecked the vessel on the shore of their 
destination. No lives were lost and enough of tire shitika was 
salvaged to construct another craft of smaller dimensions, which 
was named the Abram. This work took them the better parL of 
two years, but finally they put to sea again. After a few days of 
floundering around the wind drove the Abram on to the rocks 
again only a short distance from the first catastrophe, confining 
all on board to the same island in a worse predicament than 
before. 

Meanwhile the ambitious Trapeznikof had fitted out a second 
vessel, the St. Nicholas, with the Cossack Durnef in command. 
They made Bering Island, where most of the shipwrecked crew 
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of the Boris i Gleb (and the Abram ) were taken aboard, leaving 
four men in charge of some surplus supplies and to salvage what 
they could of the second vessel. The St. Nicholas ( Sv. Nikolai i) 
proceeded blindly on its way towards the Aleutians, finally 
reaching some islands that had never been visited before. The 
party spent two winters on these islands, moving from one to 
another gathering in pelts by the typical methods of the promy- 
shleniki, but without knowing what or where the islands were. 
They finally got back to Kamchatka in the late summer of 1757 
with a cargo of 3,027 sea-otter skins that brought 187,268 
roubles, or about £,50,ooo. 21 

The vessels that went out from Okhotsk and Kamchatka were 
provided with scant provisions. There was seldom more than a 
few bags of rye, some wheat flour for the numerous religious 
holidays, dried and salted fish, and possibly a few hams and 
some rancid butter. Then there was the meat of the sea-cows, 
which could always be put aboard in large quantities by stopping 
at the Komandorskis, at least as long as this marine beef held 
out. And sorry was the crew that went on a voyage without a 
supply of some sort of intoxicating drink, even the worst sort 
that a man could swallow. Their mainstay of food was generally 
fish and game, preferably obtained from the natives at the places 
where they stopped for furs. 

Guns and powder were of first importance, principally as a 
means of self-defence and for subjugating the savages of the 
islands where they all expected to get rich. The guns they carried 
were mostly as crude and inefficient as the shitikas in which they 
sailed. Even in European Russia at this time there was very little 
manufacture of firearms and tills was mostly by private gun¬ 
smiths. Most firearms were imported from France and the other 
more advanced countries. The best of these were muzzle-loading 
flint-locks of the blunderbuss, wheel-lock, and match-box varie¬ 
ties. Those that got as far as eastern Siberia were generally 
pretty crude weapons, Some were of Chinese and other Oriental 
origin, and many were much less dependable home-made con¬ 
traptions. Powder was also a problem, both to procure and to 
keep dry in the excessive dampness of the stormy voyages. 

In spite of all these discouraging handicaps the Siberian fur 
men were always looking beyond what had become a possibility, 
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some richer goal that had not yet been realized. Nearly all of 
the vessels that had reached the westernmost of the Aleutians 
and had been fortunate enough to return had realized a hand¬ 
some reward. As early as the 1750’s a general impression pre¬ 
vailed among the pro?nyshleniki based on information obtained 
from the Aleuts, that there was a great land that lay beyond the 
islands. The natives referred to this as Al-ay-ek-sa, or ‘the Great 
Land’, from which we apparently derived the present name 
Alaska. This quickly came to be looked upon as a land of riches 
greater and more certain than the fabled gold-mines of the New 
World, which yielded their millions in the time of Cortez. 

In 1753 three vessels set out from Okhotsk, on the Asiatic 
mainland across the Okhotsk Sea from the peninsula of Kam¬ 
chatka, with the declared intention of reaching the Great Land. 
One had been built by a fur merchant named Serebrennikof, 
who came all the way from Moscow for the purpose. The vessel 
was commanded by Peter Brashnikof, and had a crew of thirty- 
four promyshleniki and a tribute collector. Leaving in July, they 
took a course eastwards from the southern tip of Kamchatka and 
finally arrived at some unknown islands. No one on board was 
capable of making astronomical observations or otherwise estab¬ 
lishing their position, and there was nothing on their charts that 
resembled the islands they had found. The wind kept them from 
landing and carried them even farther eastwards until three 
other islands came into sight through the rain and fog. Their 
vessel was driven upon one of these. 

When the survivors reached the shore they were attacked by 
a large band of natives, who showered them with spears and 
arrows, but a few discharges of the Russians’ firearms sent the 
savages into flight. A camp was established and they spent the 
winter here. Apparently most of the time was spent in building 
a small shitika out of the remains of the wreck. They left for 
home the following spring, arriving at Nizhnekamschatsk with 
practically no sea-otter skins and without knowing where they 
had been. From their description of the voyage and the islands 
it was decided they had discovered the Aleutian group that is 
today known as the Fox Islands. 32 

The second vessel that set out in 1753 to find the Great Land 
was under the command of Fedor Kholodilof, He first went to 
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Kamchatka, and left there in August for Bering Island, where 
the winter was spent hunting sea-otters and foxes, and laying in 
a supply of sea-cow meat. Nine of tire men were drowned before 
they took to sea again the following June. Encountering the 
usual stormy Aleutian weather, their ill-constructed shitika 
began to leak badly and show indications of coming apart at the 
seams about the time an island appeared. They barely made the 
shore. They had no idea what this island was or whether it had 
ever been visited before, but a camp was established and they 
spent the whole winter here, repairing the vessel and engaging 
in the sea-otter trade with considerable success. 

Shortly before leaving for home in the spring they had quite 
a surprise. Over the barren hills came two promyshleniki. It was 
soon learned that these men had deserted from Trapeznikof’s 
vessel, the St. Nicholas, which had visited another part of this 
same island during the previous year. Gospodi pomilui! The 
Aleutian Islands were becoming crowded with Russian fur- 
hunters l Six of Trapcznikof s men had run away to live with the 
natives. Four of them had been killed because of the undue 
liberties they had taken with the Aleut women. These two had 
been more diplomatic and had been provided with unattached 
women. But they had now tired of all this, and, learning that 
some of their countrymen were on the island, they had come 
with the hope of getting a free ride back to their own homes. 
The expedition returned safely to Kamchatka in tire summer of 
1775. They had not found the Great Land, although they had 
on board 1,600 sea-otter skins. 23 

The third of this ambitious triumvirate did not get on its way 
until late in the summer of 1754, reaching Bering Island in 
October. Their vessel was under the command of one Simeon 
Krassilnikof, After the usual winter on the island where Vitus 
Bering had died they sailed for the Aleutians the following 
August. Arriving at an unknown island, the unusually large 
number of warlike savages who appeared on the shore caused 
the visitors to move on in search of another place to land, but 
before this could be accomplished a storm drove their vessel back 
the way they had come. Finally the ship was completely wrecked 
on Copper Island, one of the Komandorskis adjoining Bering 
Island, on which they had spent the previous winter. 24 The crew 
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got ashore and a small quantity of provisions was saved, though 
all their supplies and furs were later destroyed by a tidal wave. 
The winter that followed was one of abject misery. There was 
not enough of their wrecked shitika left to build even a small 
rowing-boat, but they managed to make two large bidars of sea- 
lion skins, in which they crossed to Bering Island in the early 
spring. There the survivors were eventually picked up by the 
vessels of other sea-otter hunters who stopped to lay in a supply 
of sea-cow meat. 25 

It is remarkable that we have any information whatever about 
these promyshleniki who sailed across Bering Sea in their little 
hand-sewn vessels. Even today most of Siberia is a wild and 
primitive land, and these events all took place two hundred and 
more years ago. This was before the American Daniel Boone 
had made his first trip through the Cumberland Gap into the 
practically unknown region the Indians called ‘Kentucky’. It 
was nearly a quarter of a century before the Boston Tea Party. 

There was no interest or inclination on the part of the illiterate 
Siberian fur-men to set down documentary accounts of their 
voyages, although they were compelled by imperial order to make 
certain reports on the amount of fur they had obtained and 
where they had been, for matters of tribute and for records of the 
expansion of the Russian Empire. Among the contemporary 
navigators and merchants there was, however, a gradual leaning 
towards a more serious attitude in the whole matter and more 
comprehensive aims towards colonial development. Some of the 
islands had now been visited several times and, having lost their 
mystery, were told about more freely. Somewhat later these 
records were carefully delved into by more intelligent persons from 
European Russia, Germany, and England, who had a serious 
interest in establishing the facts. 

In 1756 the merchant Trapeznikof sent out his fourth vessel. 
He had already experienced one fairly successful voyage, a double 
shipwreck, and was still awaiting the return of his St. Nicholas , 
which later brought in a rich cargo. The new venture was put 
under the command of Andrei Tolstykh, who had become the 
most famous navigator of Bering Sea. The new ship was named 
the Adrian and Natalia (Andreian i Natalia), after the com¬ 
mander and his wife, who accompanied him. This was something 
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of a departure from the custom of bestowing saints’ names upon 
vessels. Having a Russian woman aboard was equally out of the 
ordinary. Tolstykh’s wife must have been a hardy type, and the 
whole undertaking set something of a new pattern. 

The Adrian and Natalia carried a crew of thirty-eight and a 
Cossack tribute-collector. The usual winter stop was made at 
Bering Island to hunt and to obtain sea-cow meat, although not 
a single sea-otter was taken. Only fifteen years after the first 
discovery of the island these animals had apparently been 
exterminated. 

In June of 1757, Tolstykh continued his voyage, taking along 
nine of the shipwrecked survivors of Krassilnikof’s expedition who 
had crossed from Copper Island in the sea-lion-skin boats. The 
Adrian and Natalia reached Attu Island in eleven days. By mere 
accident they arrived at the place and time when their sister ship, 
the St. Nicholas, was just making ready to leave for Kamchatka, 
after a most successful stay with extremely friendly relationships 
with the natives, who had previously endured such brutal treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the Russians. Several of the local chiefs 
were assembled to bid their visitors farewell. The new-comers 
joined in the big party, during which presents were exchanged 
and the principal chief was with due solemnity given a full suit of 
clothes of Russian make—probably some discarded gannents 
of the crew. 

Tolstykh and his promyshleniki remained on the island for 
more than a year, at peace with tire natives and obtaining sea- 
otter skins to the value of more than £85,000. It was certainly 
possible for peace and prosperity to go hand in hand with the 
promyshleniki, although this was a rare exception to the rule. The 
Adrian and Natalia returned to Kamchatka in 1758. 20 

The Bering Sea was consistently treacherous and no ship that 
set out upon it had any assurance of a happy return, even to the 
last days of the sea-otter trade. Such was the story of the Iiapitan, 
which left Okhotsk three months after the Adrian and Natalia 
had started on her voyage. Bad weather had forced the Kapitan 
to put in at the peninsula of Kamchatka, where the winter was 
passed. Early the following summer they made a short stop at 
Bering Island and pushed on to the Aleutians. Reaching the 
island where Tolstykh was already engaged in trading, they con- 
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tinued eastwards, finally stopping at an unknown island. A party 
went ashore, but were beaten off by a band of hostile natives. 
Moving on, the vessel was caught in a storm and eventually 
wrecked on another rocky island. Nothing but the lives of the 
crew, a small quantity of provisions, and their firearms were 
saved. While still exhausted from their struggle in storm and surf 
they were attacked by natives. Only fifteen of the Russians were 
able to defend themselves, but these went out to meet the savages 
and drove them off. Starvation and siege followed for seven whole 
months. They had little to eat except seaweed and a few things 
washed ashore from their wrecked vessel. Seventeen died and the 
remainder were saved only by the putrid carcass of a whale cast 
ashore. They finally got together enough of the remains of the 
wreck to rebuild a small boat, in which they managed to put to 
sea with the pelts of only 230 sea-otters obtained during their stay. 
Finally they reached an island where Serebrennikof’s vessel hap¬ 
pened to be anchored. Before the sea-otter skins could be trans¬ 
ferred, however, another storm swamped their makeshift boat and 
again they barely escaped with their lives. Eventually only thirteen 
of the original thirty-nine got back to Siberia, after an absence 
of four years and with nothing more than the tattered clothing 
they wore. 27 

Thus from year to year, in spite of difficulties and disasters, the 
promyshleniki pushed eastwards along the Aleutian Islands to¬ 
wards the mainland. The reason for all this amazing effort was 
entirely that the valuable pelts of the sea-otter could be obtained 
so easily and in such large numbers. Along with the local quest 
for wealth the Russian imperial dictators in distant St. Petersburg 
tried to keep pace with the establishment of their empire in the 
newly explored regions of America. The fur-men were beginning 
to realize that there were other furs and other possibilities in 
colonial rule. 

As early as 1758 an emissary of the Government was sent out 
for the express purpose of persuading the natives of the Aleutian 
Islands to become Russian subjects and to pay regular tribute to the 
Imperial Grown. This was the Cossack Ponomaref, who sailed on 
the trading vessel Julian ( Yulian ) on September 2nd. The builder 
and commander was Stephen Glottof, who intended to pass by 
the islands already known and go in seach of new ones. Stormy 
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weather compelled Glottof to spend the first winter at Bering 
Island, but the following summer he sailed eastwards for thirty 
days and finally accomplished his purpose by being the first to 
land on what was later established as Umnak Island, This was 
much closer to the mainland of America than any of the previous 
promyshleniki are known to have gone. 28 There the Russians 
decided to spend the winter. They found the natives so friendly 
and the fur so abundant that they remained for three years. The 
Julian returned home on August 31st, 1762. Their cargo con¬ 
tained not only 1,465 sea-otter skins, but also 1,002 black fox 
pelts, the first of these beautiful and valuable skins to be brought 
back. They also had 1,100 cross fox, 400 red fox, and 58 blue fox 
furs, and the total brought 130,450 roubles. There is nothing in 
the record, however, to show what success attended the efforts of 
Cossack Ponomaref or just how enthusiastic these Aleut savages 
were in swearing allegiance to the Russian Crown or paying 
honorary tribute thereto. His visit was nevertheless an o min ous 
forerunner of things to come. 
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The Aleut name for the sea-otter was cngatuq, and the hunters 
were called cngatungnaq. The Russians called the animals bobri 
morski, the females were known as matka, or dams, and the cubs 
they called medviedki, or little bears, because their woolly coats 
resemble that of a baby bear. After about five months the young 
ones shed their juvenile pelage and then they are known as 
koschloki. They are not full grown until about the fourth or fifth 
year, and the quality of their fur improves as they grow older, 
becoming thicker, darker, finer, and more generously sprinkled 
with the silvery hairs, which add to the beauty and value of the 
pelt. Even at two or three years, however, they have a very 
luxurious fur. 

The stormy seas and treacherous character of the rocky shores 
of the Aleutian Islands cannot be emphasized too strongly. When 
the good Russian Greek-Catholic Bishop Veniaminov came 
among the natives of these rain- and sleet-drenched volcanic 
islands, in the spring of 1824, be ordered the curriculum of hell to 
be omitted from the Church Breviary, saying as he did so, that 
these people had enough of it here on this part of the earth. 20 
Veniaminov was also, of course, aware of the treatment the Aleuts 
had suffered at the hands of the promyshleniki, which may have 
lent further meaning to his declamation. To both sea-otters and 
Aleuts, however, this was the only homeland they knew, and they 
wanted only to be left alone to enjoy it. 

The most characteristic trait of the sea-otter was its happy and 
playful disposition, and no animal ever showed a greater affection 
for its offspring. Strictly monogamous and faithful to the very 
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death, the lives of these creatures were far more exemplary than 
those of the Aleuts, who knew them as they did their own 
children. But the Russian promyshleniki were not interested in 
any gentle tales of pleasant intimacies of the sea-otters. They were 
not naturalists, and they had very little to do with the actual 
hunting. It was more to their profit to make slaves of whole 
villages and drive the native hunters out to harvest the pelts while 
they stayed in the shelter of the village huts. 

One of the curious facts of natural history is the lack of in¬ 
formation that existed about sea-otters throughout the period 
when so many thousands of their pelts brought so many millions 
to those engaged in the trade. Even the eminent naturalist Steller, 
when he saw his first live sea-otter from the deck of the St. Peter, 
mistakenly called it a ‘sea-ape’ because of the peculiar antics it 
performed in the water. Although he shared the experience of the 
survivors on Bering Island, during which their principal source of 
food was the flesh of the animals, his otherwise comprehensive 
journal has surprisingly little to say about them. Throughout more 
than a century and a half thereafter no naturalist or observer of 
qualified ability enjoyed the opportunity of observing the sea-otter 
in a state of nature. Henry W. Elliott, who as late as 1887 pre¬ 
pared the first and as complete an official report as possible for 
the United States Government, 30 makes the pertinent admission 
in that report that in all the time he spent knocking about the 
Alaskan waters of its habitat, gathering information, he never 
personally saw a live sea-otter. They had been virtually exter¬ 
minated before Elliott went to Alaska. Even accredited scientific 
nomenclature today presents the researcher with a confusing 
variance as to the proper Latin designation for these animals, 
being classified as Enhydra lutris, Mustela marina, Latex marina, 
Latex lutris, and several other designations. 

Although originally they were sometimes seen far out to sea, 
the favourite haunt of bobii morski was the roughest areas of the 
rocky edge of the North Pacific. There, where the ragged jultings 
of reefs raised and hid their heads with the rhythm of waves and 
tides, they found life best to their liking. Even in stormy weather 
they would cavort about in the white-caps and bursting spray, 
diving down to glide swiftly through the rocky caverns or shoot 
gracefully through the submerged forests of waving kelp, then rise 
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to the surface in some partially protected pool to lie on their backs 
on the heaving surface and amuse themselves by tossing about 
small pieces of seaweed. 

A mother sea-otter’s main purpose in life seems to be to teach 
her offspring to play. Being bom in the sea, they quickly become 
fine swimmers. When very young the baby is clasped between the 
mother’s paws and is carried through the breakers or on excur¬ 
sions through the depths. The grown sea-otter’s front feet are 
short and small and of little practical service except to clasp or 
caress their babies. It is the strong hind feet, webbed like the toes 
of a duck and almost like flippers, that provide their principal 
means of being such marvellous swimmers. Except for small 
callous-spots the feet are furred on the bottoms because they are 
used so infrequently for walking on land. In a fair race under¬ 
water, a sea-otter is seldom caught by any of his natural enemies. 
Only the native hunters, working in groups of swift baidarkas, 
were a fatal nemesis, and even then, so the old hunters have told 
me, they sometimes dived down in desperation to wedge deliber¬ 
ately their bodies into a crevice far below the surface, to die there 
rather than give themselves up to a native’s spear. 

When not cavorting playfully about, the sea-otter lies floating 
on its back, with its forepaws folded on its breast, and its hind 
flippers and stubby tail turned upwards to rest on its abdomen. 
It is in this position that they sleep, and in the same posture the 
young ones lie clasped in the arms of the mother. Occasionally, 
when the little one is sound asleep, she gently sinks down in the 
water, leaving him floating alone on the surface, a miniature 
facsimile of the old one. As the baby drifts and dreams, she 
watches him with cautious attention, while possibly enjoying a 
snack of mussels or sea-urchins. But never does she abandon her 
young, even in the face of such as the killer-whale, sea-lion, giant 
octopus, or man. In this respect she is much more faithful than 
most mother animals, who frequently desert their offspring in the 
face of danger. When a baby sea-otter is killed, it is said that the 
mother remains near the spot, crying mournfully, sometimes 
refusing to take food, until she dies of hunger and grief. 

When the mother occasionally climbs out at low tide on the 
kelp-covered jut of a rusty reef, she usually drags the young one 
after her. The monogamous father takes a near-by post to look 
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on. After the mother has played with her child for a time she licks 
him energetically with her pink tongue as a cat cleans her kitten, 
to get all the tangles and sand out. of his woolly fur. Her teeth 
are used where the fur is longest, and around the paws and feet. 
There is generally a lot of complaining on the part of the 
youngster, but the cleaning process is continued to the end. When 
he is properly cleaned and fed, they might have a little sleep 
before returning to the water to play again. It is quite under¬ 
standable why the sea-otter should have but one offspring to care 
for and protect. 

Meek and inoffensive as these creatures are, and extremely 
abundant as they were when the Russians reaped the harvest of 
their pelts, there has probably been no chase of terrestrial or 
marine animals so rigorous, difficult, and dangerous as that of the 
sea-otter hunters. There was no practical way of hunting them 
with any degree of success except in the frail baidarkas, which 
r equired a skill the natives had acquired through many genera¬ 
tions of practice and experience. 

The Aleut hunting baidarka, which is today even more scarce 
than the sea-otter, was possibly the finest little craft ever built by 
man. A twenty-one-foot canoe, capable of carrying two men 
through the most turbulent waters the ocean can kick up, it was 
so light that it could easily be picked up and carried about by one 
hand, for it weighed only about thirty pounds. The material of 
the framework had to be selected from driftwood cast upon the 
shore, and sometimes this took months of searching. There are no 
trees on the Aleutian Islands, except scattered alders, small and 
twisted and unsuited except for the boat’s ribs. With infinite care 
and toil the light frame and ribs were made into sections and 
fastened together with strips of split whalebone. 

When completed, the framework was encased all over with 
tightly stretched sea-lion skin, specially prepared for the purpose. 
In some cases the hides were made almost transparent, like oiled 
paper, through which the seemingly fragile framework and other 
contents could be seen. The only openings were rimmed holes or 
hatches where paddlers sat. Most of the hunting baidarkas had 
two hatches, although some of the larger ones had three. They 
also built one-man craft and more clumsy family baidarkas in 
which the wife, children, and dogs, and a considerable supply of 
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food, traps, and other necessities were jammed before they went 
out to sea. 

The hunting-canoes were extremely narrow, being only about 
eighteen to twenty inches at their greatest beam. They were 
almost as round on the bottom as on top, and so shallow that it 
was necessary to slide ones legs down inside through the open¬ 
ing to sit flat on the bottom. The paddlers wore raincoats made of 
sea-lion intestines, cleverly sewn into a hooded, nightshirt-like 
garment, with drawstrings around the wrists and face. There was 
also an apron of heavy hide, fastened securely around the rim of 
the hatch and around the hunter’s body. Thus the man became 
like a cork in a bottle, from which it was impossible to get out in 
a hurry. Never was there a more tipsy craft. It was kept upright 
only with the greatest of skill and by use of the long, double- 
bladed paddles. Very few people other than these natives were 
capable of manoeuvring an Aleut baidarka even in the calmest of 
water. To this fact I can fully attest, because I owned one of 
these beautiful skin canoes through a whole winter I spent as a 
young man in one of the native villages near the western end of 
the Alaska Peninsula, where I spent many hours trying to master 
the cantankerous craft on the relatively quiet waters of King Gove 
lagoon. The old-time Aleut hunters travelled about in them with 
the greatest of impunity, through the very worst breakers and the 
roughest of seas. Sitting in the unnatural flat-on-tlie-floor position, 
with hardly room to move their legs at all, they would often be 
out in the rough weather for as much as forty-eight hours at a 
time. In later years their Russian masters compelled them to make 
continuous trips of more than a thousand miles to new hunting- 
grounds, with only the briefest of stops allowed when their iron¬ 
like endurance could stand no more. 

Not only could the Aleut handle his baidarka with remarkable 
skill and speed in the worst of seas, but at the same time he could 
cast a spear accurately at a small and fast-moving target. The sea- 
otter showed only a small part of its small body above the water 
and was never a sitting duck except on the occasions when it 
might be approached while sleeping on the surface. Usually it 
was taken at the end of a fleeing chase. 

Why the Aleuts did not use a bow and arrow perhaps needs 
explanation. They had to be able to handle a paddle -with one 
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hand while casting a spear with the other, for they did a lot of 
seal-hunting in single, one-hatch, skin canoes. The spear was 
about the only weapon they used for both hunting and warfare. 
These varied in size from about four to nine feet long, depending 
on the intended purpose. The ones for larger game and human 
enemies were tipped with points of stone or obsidian, which could 
be given a knife-sharp edge. The lighter ones for birds or small 
game were usually tipped with barbed points fashioned from 
bone. Those used for seals and the like had a long hide line 
attached to the barbed point, at the other end of which was 
fastened a float made of an inflated seal skin, gut, or large bladder, 
to retard the wounded animal from diving or swimming, as well 
as to aid in pulling it in. All of the spears, even the longest and 
heaviest, were cast by use of a throwing-board. These were about 
eighteen inches long and three inches wide. One end was fashioned 
into a handle for grasping and the other end fitted with a bone 
cleat against which the butt end of the spear was placed for 
throwing. Thus the spear could be cast, in much the same fashion 
as when held in the hand, except that the throwing-board gave 
much more leverage and added force. With this simple device 
they were capable of casting even the heavy spears with great 
accuracy a surprising distance, from the cramped position in a 
baidarlca bobbing about on the sea. 

In human warfare at sea accuracy at long range was particu¬ 
larly important, for a sharp spear cut easily through almost any 
part of a baidarka, and generally resulted in its sinking and the 
death of its occupants by drowning. 

The points of their smaller spears were usually attached with 
wrappings of sinew from seal or other animals, as were also the 
inflated floats on the lines and the various ornamentations of 
feathers or other decorations. For glue to cement the sinew wrap¬ 
pings and to keep them from unwinding in the water, these 
natives used blood from their own noses, pricked with a blade of 
grass until a sufficient amount was obtained. The spears as well 
as throwing-boards were also often dyed red with their own blood 
to make them impervious to rain and salt water. 

The Aleuts split their sinew to the thinness of fine hair, and 
they wove it into beautiful and very flexible rope to the size of a 
lead-pencil, with a very high tensile strength. 
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When travelling at sea the Aleuts wore their waterproof rain¬ 
coats, worn over their sea-otter or bird-skin parkas and decorated 
all over with little tufts of brightly coloured hair or sea-birds’ 
feathers. They also wore a light wooden or skin cap with a rather 
long visor that protruded in front as an eyeshade. Sometimes 
these caps were decorated with the jaw-bones of sea animals and 
the whole skins of birds. 

Among the islanders who lived to the westward of large 
Unimak Island the greatest of hunting accomplishments was con¬ 
sidered the killing of a whale. On Unimak and Kodiak, and the 
mainland of the Alaska Peninsula, the giant Alaska brown bear, 
or Kodiak grizzly, was certainly the king of beasts to be slain by 
these primitive Nimrods. The whale was much more monstrous 
and powerful, although the Aleuts or those close relatives along 
the coast farther east invariably restricted their conquests to the 
yearlings and calves of the leviathans of the sea. Even this was 
a dangerous business, in which the most expert hunters frequently 
lost their lives. 

In the late spring and early summer the whales came in close 
to shore and into the bays, following the schools of herring and 
of sea-fleas on which they feed. The giant cetaceous mammals 
sometimes came in great schools or herds, spouting and sounding 
and raising the mighty sail-like lobes or flukes of their tails into 
the air as they went down to scoop millions of the tiny creatures 
into their open mouths. 

When the whales were sighted, the best and bravest of the sea- 
hunters put out in their baidarkas , carrying the biggest of their 
sharply pointed spears and their best throwing-sticks. 

The hunter sat in the forward hatch of the frail little craft, 
giving his undivided attention to the game and his harpoons, 
while the man in the back attended to the paddling. Moving 
around or through the midst of the feeding giants, the hunter 
would select a yearling or calf, and then they would stalk the 
prospective quarry like a wolf on the trail of a kill. To implant 
the heavy spear deep enough for a mortal wound, the hunter must 
be as close as ten or twenty feet when the whale’s back was well 
exposed above the surface. If the old cow was too close, she might 
wreck the baidarka and cause the death of both its occupants. An 
angry old bull might also cause a similar catastrophe. In order to 
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get into a proper position it was necessary to calculate just where 
the whale would come to the surface, for, swiftly as the baidarka 
could be moved, there was only time to shoot it forward a very 
short distance during the brief period the whale was rolling over 
on the surface to get a breath of fresh air. There was also the risk 
of alarming the animals and having them all run off for the 
open sea. 

Finally, the little craft was fairly certain to be in the right place 
at the right time. When the big, round, glistening back rolled up 
into view, at the moment of its greatest exposure the harpoon 
would be cast with all the physical power the hunter could put 
behind it. The target was as far below the stubby dorsal fin as 
possible. As the sharp stone point cut deep into the animal it 
would fairly explode with violence. At the same instant the 
paddler would sweep the baidarka around and dig his paddles 
swiftly to get out of the way of the thrashing flukes which might 
crush both craft and hunters like the fragile shell of a sea-urchin. 

The whale-harpoons were made so that the heavy wooden shaft 
would come free after the impact and could be picked up for use 
again. Sometimes a float was attached, although these could prove 
to be of little resistance to such a large animal. There also might 
be attempts to harpoon the wounded whale again. But usually the 
leviathan would make immediately for the open sea. 

Now came the long and patient vigil of waiting for the creature 
to die. If die it did, the gases of decomposition after its death 
would bring the body to the surface, after which it could be towed 
to the shore to be cut up. This might take about three days. Some 
of the less adventurous of the hunters might take on the task of 
scouting the open sea for the dead quarry, although the pride of 
the whale-hunter himself was strong to be the one to regain his 
own kill. In any event, his personal mark of identification was 
engraved upon the spear point and this would be his undisputable 
proof when the beast was finally towed in and cut up. Then the 
brave hunter would be acclaimed with the highest respect and 
adulation by all his fellow-men, and the whole village would 
enjoy a prolonged time of feasting. 

During the whaling season the hunters enjoyed very special 
attention by all the villagers. No one was permitted to eat out of 
the same food-bowls or even approach too close to them. When 
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the season was over, these men hid their weapons in private and 
respected storing-places away from the village, where they 
remained until the following season. 

There were a number of superstitious and ceremonial practices 
by the Aleuts and the Kodiak natives in association with the 
hunting of the whale. One of the most striking of these took place 
when a whale-hunter was killed by the quarry, which was not 
infrequent. The body of the dead hunter would be cut into small 
pieces, which were ceremoniously distributed among his fellow- 
craftsmen. Each man would rub the points of his whale-spears 
with the piece of human flesh he had received and then carefully 
dry and preserve it to be carried as a talisman on future hunts. 
Or, the body of the dead hunter might be placed in a rocky cave 
overlooking the sea, to remain there until the whales came again. 
Then, before going out in the baidarkas, the whalers would 
assemble to carry the body out to be placed in a stream or little 
near-by pool, in the same water of which the. prospective whale- 
killers would wash themselves and then drink the water, to give 
them courage and success. Famous whale-hunters were sometimes 
mummified and their bodies placed in a private cave or special 
wooden sarcophagus buried on a prominent point of land or an 
island overlooking the scenes of their conquests. It was my rare 
privilege to make a scientific examination of one of these unusual 
sarcophagi, one I found as leader of an expedition in 1928 for the 
American Museum of Natural History. It contained the mummi¬ 
fied body of a Stone Age Aleut chieftain or famous whale-hunter, 
together with three ‘grave escorts’, who had evidently been put to 
death to accompany the primitive dignitary. 31 

The eighteenth-century promyshleniki pursuing their own trade 
in the Aleutian Islands, however, were not interested hi the live 
or dead carcasses of whales, or anything real or unreal related to 
the hunting of them. This adventurous occupation of the natives 
died out under Russian rule. 
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The first twenty years after Bering’s initial discovery saw the 
Russian fur-men from Siberia push the frontier through only 
about two-thirds of the chain of the Aleutian Islands. None of 
record reached the mainland of the Alaska Peninsula or to any 
important degree approached the voyages of the great Danish 
navigator. The discoveries and explorations that were made by 
promyshleniki sea-pirates were the result of blind plunging hither 
and thither in their makeshift little vessels, each striving to 
•plunder more than his share of the furry loot. They had no intelli¬ 
gent interest in anything else, no desire to travel farther than 
necessary for their own personal good, and were strongly inclined 
to keep secret any new places where they found it easy to reap 
rich rewards, generally under circumstances better denied than 
boasted about. These factors make it difficult to establish priorities 
as to just who got where first, but that is probably of no particular 
historic consequence. 

Russia was, however, expanding into America, and already had 
strong priority claims to national rule over a broad expanse of the 
continent. This was sLill a good many years before the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, and the international situation 
was such that England, France, Spain, or Russia might emerge 
as a ruler of a major part or even the whole of North America. 
Empress Catherine II was aware of this and was intent on 
expanding her Muscovite advantage as far as possible. 

Through liberal royal patronage the Academy of Sciences in 
St. Petersburg had become one of Europe’s most important and 
cosmopolitan centres of learning. This pioneering group was 
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probably belter informed on world-wide geographic and political 
progress than any other of its time. Members of the Academy 
were frequent visitors at the palace and the court gatherings. It 
was not only their duty but their personal pleasure to be guests 
where the rustle of silks and the clink of glasses made sweet music 
in the great halls and banquet-rooms. Scientists and explorers 
have usually had to look to royalty and riches for the means of 
pursuing their cherished projects, and they are as human as other 
people. It was to the dual advantage of the august academicians 
to keep Her Imperial Majesty and those who advised her as well 
informed as they could. 

Ironically, there was more realistic information in St. Peters¬ 
burg on what was happening in the British, Spanish, and French 
colonies in America than about what was actually going on in 
Russian America. Neither the fur-men nor the Siberian local 
officials were anxious to have the whole truth known, or to have 
any investigative expeditions sent out from St. Petersburg. 
Obviously, to forestall any such interference and to give the im¬ 
pression that everything was well in hand for the full benefit and 
glory of Her Most Benign Imperial Majesty and their beloved 
Russia, lengthy and well-worded accounts were regularly sent 
back from the distant east coast of Siberia. These gilded the 
promyshleniki pirates with such nice-sounding phrases as ‘fully 
aware of knowledge and zeal for the glory of Her Imperial 
Majesty, and the benefit of their glorious country . . . Bozhe 
pomogi! [God help you!]* They described the wonderful geo¬ 
graphic accomplishments of her brave and true servants and the 
hardships they endured in carrying the message of peace and 
goodwill to the highly receptive inhabitants of the new dis¬ 
covered lands. In fact, this method of garnished subterfuge was 
carried on into the last days of Russian rule in America. 

In the meantime, the promyshleniki handled the matter in their 
own way, going farther and farther only as the demands of loot 
required, although Russian expansion in America was beginning 
to setde down to a more serious programme than mere blundering 
adventures. 

In September iy^g one of the Siberian vessels by-passed many 
of the Aleutians and went as far east as Umnak Island. This left 
only the two large islands of Unalaska and Unimak beyond to the 
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Alaska Peninsula of the mainland. The vessel was the Vladimir , 
with Dmitri Paikof as navigator. The big shitika had on board the 
Cossack tribute-collector Sava Shevyrin and a crew of forty-five. 
Among them was Alexei Drushinnin, who seven years previously 
had commanded the ill-fated voyage of the Boris i Gleb and who 
on this expedition emerged as virtual dictator of the whole enter¬ 
prise. 

After establishing winter quarters close to a large village on 
Umnak, a plan was adopted similar to one that had long been 
practised among the fur-men in Siberia. Leaving a few men on 
the vessel, the rest were divided into small parties and sent out to 
establish themselves in or adjoining other native villages. By the 
use of presents, a few drinks of cheap liquor, and glowing promises 
the chief of the village was induced to compel all of his hunters 
to go out and get as many peltries as possible. The sea-otter was 
the principal desire of the Russians, although natives not capable 
of such strenuous effort were sent to trap foxes, which had come 
to be looked upon as a remunerative by-product of these expedi¬ 
tions. While the men were away, the Russians enjoyed a promy- 
shleniki holiday with the Aleuts’ wives and daughters. When the 
furs were brought back, they were appropriated outright or a few 
trifling presents of beads, tobacco-leaf, and the like, were bestowed 
upon the natives. Actual trade or exchange for skins was never 
indulged in except when the hunters refused to turn them over 
without reward. More often the visitors resorted to force or 
murder, which in most instances led to complete subjugation and 
enslavement of the whole village. When the situation became too 
unpleasant, the Russians moved on to another village. 

The steel trap, or kapkan , as the Russians called it, had not 
yet come into use and never proved very popular among the 
promyshleniki, who always preferred the more primitive methods 
that were introduced among the Alaskan natives where the fox 
was plentiful. They also had various devices for snaring, pinching, 
and killing such animals by simple but effective means. Loop 
snares set on game trails and attached to a small, bent-over tree 
which, when released, would hoist the captured animal into the 
air were popular, although trees of sufficient size were very scarce 
on the Aleutian Islands. These were known as ochep or pruzhok. 
The traps, or sloptzy and pasti, so usual in the forested areas of 
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Siberia, were impracticable for the barren islands. But the 
Russian samostrely , or crossbow set, proved very effective. The 
simple form of crossbow, or ordinary bow-and-arrow device, was 
rigged with a trigger-string to release the arrow into the body of 
the animal as it walked along the trail, or picked up a bait. Later 
these were used even against the giant Alaska brown bear, a set 
gun taking the place of bow and arrow. The natives themselves 
used a spring device to which was fastened a number of sinew 
lines with many fish-hook attachments, although these usually 
tore the animal’s pelt. In cold weather they also used a strip of 
whalebone, sharply pointed at each end, which was rolled into a 
tight coil and placed inside a ball of tallow that was permitted to 
harden. When swallowed whole by the fox the tallow would melt 
and the sharp points of the released whalebone would cut through 
the animal’s intestines, causing ultimate death. But in this case 
they had to find the dead animal. 

The first winter in LTmnak Island by the men of the Vladimir 
was evidently passed by the various groups in comparatively 
peaceful relations with the natives. When they all returned to the 
vessel, it was found that only one of the entire number had been 
killed; and they had obtained such a large quantity of sea-otter 
and fox pelts it was decided to send the detachments back to the 
same places for another season. 

The Cossack Shevyrin and liis eleven men had just returned 
to the scene of their previous conquests when the natives fell 
upon the party and killed them all. The villagers had evidently 
decided they wanted no more of the Russian visitors and had 
taken appropriate measures. 

Drushinnin shortly learned what had happened, through a 
native, and as his own safety was apparently uncertain, he 
hurriedly got his men back to the vessel. The situation seems to 
have developed in a very unfavourable manner, for it was decided 
to get the Vladimir ready for immediate departure. While the 
necessary preparations were being made, there was the un¬ 
expected arrival of another vessel. This was the Gabriel ( Gavril ), 
largest of all the sea-going shitikas that had to this date been sent 
out in the fur trade to the Aleutians. It was sixty-two feet in 
length and carried sixty Russian promyshleniki and Kamchatkan 
natives, as well as three official representatives of the Siberian 
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officials under the command of a sergeant of Cossacks. The 
Gabriel was owned and commanded by a rich merchant of 
Irkutsk by the name of Bechevin. 

Instead of returning home, the crew of the Vladimir joined 
forces with those of the Gabriel, under a written agreement by 
which the members of both expeditions would operate together 
in partnership. Detachments were again sent out to the villages 
occupied the previous winter and also to some of the adjoining 
islands. These groups were each composed of a sufficient number 
of well-armed men to ensure their own safety among the simple 
natives, and another successful season of loot and leisurely 
pleasure of a primitive sort was enjoyed by all. 32 

The Aleut village was not a pretentious-appearing community. 
The permanent settlements were generally nestled in the shelter 
of a bay or cove of the sea, where a sandy beach provided a 
launching- and landing-place for their baidarkas. The skin canoes 
were always carried ashore to be placed upside-down on wooden 
racks well up above the ground where they would be kept dry 
and away from the dogs. From a short distance away it was diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish the dwellings from other grass-covered hillocks 
on the barren landscape. There was generally a backdrop of 
bleak mountains, the lower margins of which were scattered with 
clumps of scraggy alders and rose to rugged peaks dominated by 
the snow-capped cones of volcanoes. The crests of many of the 
latter had the appearance of the broken necks of beer-bottles, 
from having blown their tops, and many were for ever decorated 
with trailing plumes of grey smoke. Earthquakes and violent 
eruptions were a common occurrence throughout the chain of 
islands. 

The dwellings or barrabaras of the primitive Aleuts were more 
like the underground dens of animals than the habitations of 
humans. A few or many families lived together. One of the largest 
settlements, with a population of 325 males and probably four 
times that many females and children, lived in but fourteen 
barrabaras. The largest of these were about fifty-four feet long by 
eighteen feet wide. 38 

The floor was sunk a few feet below the surrounding surface 
of the ground, and the roof was constructed of a framework of 
driftwood, deeply thatched with dry grass and then covered with 
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earth. The only entrance was a hole in the centre of the roof. A 
log or plank tilted up from the floor and with steps cut into it 
permitted the occupants to enter and leave. 

Each family had its own section, marked off by little more than 
the posts that supported the roof. Their only beds were coarse 
grass mats laid on the bare ground, and their bedclothes were the 
sea-otter and bird-skin parkas they wore during the day. Most of 
the meat and fish on which they subsisted was eaten raw, and 
very little effort was ever made to carry any refuse outside, being 
just dumped in a dark comer or left to lie where it was dropped. 
To say that these barrabaras were damp and smelly is a gross 
understatement. 

The only fires in the Aleuts’ earthy dwellings were small stone 
lamps in which animal fat supplied the fuel and moss was used as 
a wick. To make fire, they used two pieces of quartz and a piece 
of native sulphur from a near-by volcano. Dry grass was arranged 
in a little pile with a few downy feathers scattered over it, and 
the block of sulphur would be grated to sprinkle its fine particles 
over the whole tinder. Then the pieces of quartz would be struck 
against one another, causing the sparks to ignite the particles 
of sulphur and start the blaze. To warm themselves on particu¬ 
larly cold occasions, the natives would squat over the little stone 
lamp with their parkas touching the ground to form a sort of tent 
around their naked bodies. Occasionally the flesh of some animals 
was partially cooked over these stone lamps. 24 

Aleut men took from one wife to as many as they were able to 
support. These might have an extremely wide range in ages and 
some of the younger women were unusually attractive both in 
build and appearance. There was no m and age ceremony beyond 
a mutual agreement based on temporary trial and the exchange 
of presents between the girl’s father and the prospective husband. 
Free love was an accepted part of their communal life and no 
head of a family was quite certain just who was the father of his 
wife’s children, although the women did have certain prerogatives 
of choice or refusal. There were also circumstances when a man 
could not be denied, as when a notable hunter returned from a 
long or illustrious mission and enjoyed the privilege of spending 
one night with every female, married or unmarried, who resided 
in the dwelling where he lived. 36 
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All of this was a fertile field for the promyshleniki, although 
their total lack of moral or ethical inhibitions and their brutal 
characteristics quickly led to intensive rebellion on the part of the 
Aleuts. 

When the parties sent out from the vessels Vladimir and 
Gabriel returned in the spring of 1761, after another successful 
winter, it was decided that the former ship should remain a little 
longer and then take all the furs back to Kamchatka, and that the 
Gabriel should proceed in search of new fields to conquer. The 
joint force was equally divided and the larger ship sailed on east¬ 
wards. They shortly came upon another group of their country¬ 
men who had come in the shitika Julian ( Yulian) and anchored 
in one of the bays of the large island of Umnak. After a brief 
stop to visit, and mend their sails, the Gabriel continued on 
its way. 

They finally anchored in a large harbour of an unknown land, 
where the vessel was beached and new winter quarters established 
on shore near the village. It was believed that this was Al-ay-ek-sa, 
and the inference is that they had reached the western end of the 
Alaska Peninsula, although this docs not seem to be the case. It is 
far more likely that they had discovered the island the Aleuts 
called Agunalaksh and has since come to be known by the 
Russianized name of Unalaska, so familiar to those who went by 
ship to the Klondike gold-fields and to American armed forces 
stationed in the Aleutians during the Second World War. 

The natives of the vicinity received the Russian fur-men in a 
very friendly manner, trading their sea-otter skins and other 
peltries so freely that there was no need for looting. They also 
delivered nine children as hostages to guarantee the continuance 
of amiable relations. But this beginning of peace and goodwill 
was not to be of long duration. Bechevin’s lawless band soon gave 
the islanders plenty of justification for the worst retaliation of 
which they were capable. 

The Cossack Sergeant Pushkaref had by this time become the 
boss and dictator of this expedition. In January 176a he took the 
Russian Golodof and twenty of the promyshleniki on a private 
venture in small boats to find a new field of conquest. Lan din g 
on what they believed was an adjoining island, they settled them¬ 
selves in the village found there and immediately put into practice 
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the usual programme of inducing all the men to leave in quest of 
peltries. But these people did not like the manner in which they 
were ordered out to sea and the wholesale manner in whirh their 
women were appropriated. The hunters made a surprise return, 
killing Golodof and another Russian and seriously wounding 
several others. The rest managed to get out of the village and 
returned to the winter quarters. 

Shortly afterwards the main Russian camp was attacked by a 
large force of the natives, killing four and wounding a number, 
and reducing the winter quartern and all their furs to ashes. It was 
with difficulty that the beached vessel was saved from destruction. 
A little later two more of the promyshleniki were killed while 
going to bathe in some hot springs a short distance away. The 
Russians then killed seven of the child hostages as an open 
example to the rest of the natives, who made another general 
assault, but were repulsed. 

It was now quite apparent that the Aleuts were determined to 
kill the entire company of visitors, and as the efforts to obtain furs 
had been extremely disappointing, it was decided to look for a 
new location. As soon as the vessel could be put into the water 
and made ready, the Gabriel moved on again. Instead of going 
farther into the unknown, however, they returned to the large 
village on Urnnak, where they had enjoyed success before. There 
they took on board two natives with their families, who offered 
to pilot them to some new islands where there was abundance of 
fur to be had. Some others were made more or less involuntary 
passengers on the vessel. With Sergeant Pushkaref’s consent, and 
probably at his command, the crew induced twenty-five girls and 
young women to come on board, under the pretext that they were 
to be employed in picking berries and gathering edible roots for 
the ship’s company. Then the Gabriel put to sea. 

Before making another landing in quest of sea-otter skins a 
violent storm drove the vessel westwards, and the wind did not 
die down until they were almost driven upon the coast of 
Kamchatka. The Gabriel had been so battered by this storm that 
she was by this time without masts, sails, rigging, or rudder. They 
were also very short of food. A landing-party was sent to the shore 
with six men and fourteen of the Aleut girls to pick berries and 
search for something to eat. Two of the girls ran away and 
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escaped into the hills. During the return to the vessel another of 
the girls was killed by one of the men and all the rest managed to 
throw themselves into the sea and drown themselves, preferring 
that to a return to the Gabriel. When the boat got back and 
Sergeant Pushkaref learned what had happened, he ordered all 
the remaining Aleuts to be thrown overboard in order to get rid 
of the witnesses to the outrages that had been going on. 

By a miracle the Gabriel was brought into the bay then known 
as Kalatcheva, seventy versts from Petropavlovsk, without the 
loss of any more lives. The cargo of furs was also saved, although 
it consisted of only goo sea-otter and 350 fox skins—a sad return 
for owner and crew. 30 The rich cargo that had already been 
brought in by their partners on the Vladimir, however, saved the 
venture from complete failure. 

Various charges of gross brutalities committed at different 
stages of the voyage were brought against Sergeant Pushkaref. 
These were of such extreme character they even led to the issu¬ 
ance of an imperial ukase from the high chancellory at Okhotsk 
as a warning against similar deeds. 

Among the seafaring promyshleniki there seems to have been 
but one leader who stood out as anything of a commendable 
character. This was Andrei Tolstykh, who owned and com¬ 
manded .the vessel Adrian and Natalia (Andreian i Natalia). He 
had already made three voyages, which had amassed a consider¬ 
able fortune, had taken his wife to the Aleutians, and established 
a long-lasting precedent of living peaceably with the natives. It 
now fell to his lot to go again, the first to sail under full authoriza¬ 
tion of a royal ukase. 37 

The Adrian and Natalia spent the winter of 1760-1 on Bering 
Island and reaching Attu Island on August 5th. They passed one 
vessel on the way and found three others already anchored at 
the westernmost of the Aleutians. Tolstykh took aboard some 
guides and interpreters, and continued eastwards. Finally, he 
reached what was later identified as Adak (Adakh) Island. There 
was every indication of multitudes of sea-otters in this vicinity, 
and as soon as a suitable harbour could be found, a base of 
operations was established. Parties were sent out to other of the 
near-by islands. Everywhere Tolstykh’s men found a friendly 
reception and they remained there for three years, collecting a 
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rich cargo of fur. The islands of this group are now known as the 
Andreanof Islands, in honour of the leader of this expedition, who 
is also credited with their discovery. 

With a cargo of well over a thousand sea-otter skins and a 
large collection of fox pelts the Adrian and Natalia set her sails 
for home on June 14th, 1764. After stopping at Attu to return 
his interpreters to their homes and taking on board some ship¬ 
wrecked survivors of another vessel, they continued on their way. 
On September 14th, however, the vessel was wrecked on the 
southern tip of Kamchatka. Ship and cargo were a total loss, 
although all on board managed to reach the shore. 

Tolstykh and the Government representative, the Cossack 
Vassintkinski, both gave assurances that they had persuaded the 
inhabitants of six hitherto unknown American islands to become 
subjects of Russia and to pay tribute voluntarily, A complete 
repoi't was duly forwarded to Empress Catherine II, and on 
the second day of March 1766 she sent a royal rescript of com¬ 
mendation. In it she ordered that all the tribute paid by Tolstykh 
to the Imperial Treasury on his previous voyages be returned to 
him, and Vassintkinski be elevated to the rank of a noble of the 
district. 38 

The profits of loot were much sweeter to the fur-men than 
praise from even the highest source, and Tolstykh’s integrity 
proved to be but one small, weak voice in a vast new colony of 
the Russian Empire in America. 
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At the beginning of their frontier adventures the Russian 
promyshleniki found a friendly hospitality nearly everywhere 
among the primitive inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands and 
elsewhere in north-western America. But it did not take long for 
their deeds to change the attitude of the natives to hostility, 
murder, and massacre. This was invariably followed by a cam¬ 
paign of even more savage retaliation on the part of the invaders, 
which resulted in the natives’ complete subjugation and cultural 
destruction. The first substantial scenes of this rapid succession of 
phases in the establishment of Russian rule in America were on 
the large islands of Umnak and Unalaska, and they took place in 
the brief period between 1763 and 1766. 

The fur trade with America, that of sea-otter pelts in particu¬ 
lar, had quickly become the foundation of a broad and substantial 
industry that was contributing rich profits to more than just the 
seafaring promyshleniki. The building of vessels and supplying 
them with various necessities, as well as the increasing demands 
for trade goods, had created new fields of enterprise in the grow¬ 
ing communities of eastern Siberia and in the transportation of 
equipment and supplies over the long trails from St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. Probably the most important factor was the China 
trade, which was growing as rapidly as the traffic in sea-otter 
skins increased. 

As early as i 74 2 j when the survivors of the Bering shipwreck 
brought back those first skins, the Chinese merchants at the 
frontier trading-centre of Kiakhta, just south of Lake Baikal, were 
offering 80 to xoo roubles for sea-otter pelts. About all the 
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Russians had to trade were furs and the Chinese preferred the 
sea-otters above everything else. All trade was by barter, and the 
caravans that came to Kiakhta from Pekin, Nankin, and else¬ 
where in the Dragon Empire brought fine silks, teas, spices, and 
pearls to give in exchange. These commodities were in great 
demand in St. Petersburg and other European cities to which the 
Siberian merchants transported them to reap even more exciting 
profits. The Siberian fur-men were sharp traders in their pro¬ 
fession of the ‘skin game’ and had no philanthropic heart for their 
own promyshleniki. The 1,364 miles of transportation from 
Petropavlovsk to Kiakhta was no particular problem, particularly 
when the skins could be sold for tw'o to four times the purchase 
price. Within a few years the trade at Kiakhta, including much 
that was contraband, amounted to no less than 4,000,000 roubles 
a year, 30 or over £1,000,000. That was big business and a strong 
incentive to the further development of Russian adventures in 
America. 

To pursue a more thorough examination of the Aleutians and 
the mainland for the purpose of establishing permanent bases of 
fur-trading operations on a large scale, another combination of 
wealthy Siberian merchants was formed in 176a. Four large 
vessels were fitted out by this group, and they sailed away to the 
most disastrous experiences in the early Russian fur trade in 
America. Three of these vessels and all who went with them were 
destroyed and the fourth returned without paying expenses. It 
was here also that the Aleuts took their brief turn at murder and 
massacre. There were also a number of independent expeditions 
at this time, one of which established the pattern for Russian 
subjugation of the native tribes of America. 

There were some familiar names among these expeditions, 
names that were not to appear again. Among them was Alexei 
Drushinnin, formerly of the Boris i Gleb and the Vladimir. This 
time the new combine of merchants put him in command of the 
big Zakhari i Elizaveta, manned by thirty-four men. They reached 
Attu in July 1763. That island had now become a regular stop- 
ping-place for the fur-vessels, if only to take on fresh water and 
to pick up interpreters. Here Drushinnin added to his band seven 
of the shipwrecked crew of another vessel, the St. Peter and 
St. Paul. One of the latter, a man by the name of Korelin, was 
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destined to be the only survivor of the entire expedition;, and this 
by way of several additional catastrophes. 

En route eastwards the Zakhari i Elizaveta met two other 
vessels. Both of these, strangely enough, had the same name of 
Adrian and Natalia. The first was under the command of the 
exemplary Andrei Tolstykh, whose vessel, as already related, was 
soon to come to an untimely end, and the other was commanded 
by Stephen Glottof, who had adopted the same name for his ship 
and was on the way to malting credible history, as will be related 
later. 

Upon reaching Umnak Island, Drushinnin sent out scouting- 
parties that made contact with members from two other vessels 
connected with the same combine of merchants, and the Zakhari 
i Elizaveta was moved on to Unalaska Island, where they settled 
in a large bay near its northern end. Here the vessel was anchored, 
the cargo of supplies landed, and quarters were set up on shore 
near the large native settlement. 

The friendly reception by the Aleuts encouraged Drushinnin 
to resort to the favourite practice of dividing his men into small 
parties and sending them out to separate villages, where they 
could not only ride en masse on the native hunters but also trap 
foxes on their own account. Drushinnin went along with one of 
these groups. They found the chief very receptive to their induce¬ 
ments to send the men out for sea-otters, and they found the 
women very attractive when the men had gone. Everything seemed 
just to the Russians’ taste and they settled down to a prosperous 
as well as a pleasant sojourn, not realizing that a carefully laid 
plan had been organized for their destruction. 

The natives were well aware of the number of Russians who 
had recently come to their island, and they had learned to under¬ 
stand the tactics and methods of Russian visitors. To consider the 
situation, a general council was secretly held by representatives 
of the various villages, and it was decided that the best thing 
to do was to wipe out the whole lot of them. To accom¬ 
plish this simultaneously, a bundle of small sticks was sent to 
each of the villages, each bundle containing the same number 
of sticks. One stick every morning was discarded by the chief. 
The last one thrown away signified the appointed time for the 
general onslaught. This is an old device frequently used by 
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primitive peoples. Its use in this instance was revealed in 
later years. 

The day of the last stick came in early December. On that fate¬ 
ful morning all but two of Drushinnin’s men went out to look at 
their own fox-traps, after which the leader and his two com¬ 
panions went to pay one of their pleasant visits to the large 
barrabara where most of the women were gathered. They had 
little more than entered the dwelling, however, when a large party 
of armed Aleut men suddenly swarmed in upon them. Drushinnin 
and one of his compatriots were knocked down and quickly 
stabbed to death with knives the natives had recently acquired 
from the Russians. The third promyshlenik had fortunately taken 
along a small axe, and he made such good use of this that he 
managed to get out of the barrabara alive, although severely 
wounded. Being left alone, he started for the nearest assistance, 
which was another group of his comrades that had settled in a 
near-by community of the natives. 

The Aleuts followed him all the way. But he managed to 
reach his countrymen before they had been attacked. Then the 
fight continued, with new reinforcements of the local natives. 
There was not time for the Russians to reload their flintlock 
guns and a bloody hand-to-hand battle ensued in which the 
Aleuts were finally driven off with the loss of only one 
promyshlenik. Afterwards a tight siege was set up around the 
dwelling. 

For four days and nights the Russians were unable to leave the 
hut even for water to drink or to wash their wounds, but with 
the effective use of their firearms they were able to keep the 
savages from swarming in upon them. 

To add to their apprehensions, some more Aleuts appeared and 
plainly displayed the clothing and guns of the Russians who had 
gone out to tend the fox-traps, as a sure indication that they were 
no longer among the living. 

The besieged promyshleniki finally made a desperate attempt 
to escape under the cover of darkness, in an effort to get back to 
the winter quarters and their vessel. Under the leadership of 
Korelin, who had already escaped one shipwreck and was destined 
to be the only one of this entire expedition to return to Kam¬ 
chatka, the four survivors of this episode managed to get their 
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small boat out into the bay and row away into the wintry open 
sea. Landing on the icy shore as soon as they were far enough 
from the settlement, they set out across the hills. 

In the darkness of another night the fugitives cautiously 
approached the native village where the winter quarters were 
situated. Firing some signals with their guns but receiving no 
reply, they wisely waited at a distance. Instead of their comrades 
coming out, they soon found themselves pursued through the 
darkness by a horde of savages. Weary, hungry, and weak, the 
Russians retreated as rapidly as they could. They were finally 
forced to take a stand on a rocky cliff. This was well out of sight 
of the village or the harbour where the vessel had been anchored. 
They managed to keep the natives at bay with their firearms, 
although it looked like another siege, this time with no shelter 
from the icy winds. 

Hope of finding any of their comrades alive vanished when 
they saw the main hatch of their vessel being washed ashore 
among the rocks just below the cliff where they huddled. 

Under cover of another cold and hungry night the four men 
slipped away into the rocky ravines of the mountains. Unable to 
survive much longer, they made a desperate night trip down to 
the anchorage, only to find the vessel completely destroyed and 
the mutilated bodies of their comrades among the litter of wreck¬ 
age on the beach. Hurriedly gathering up some dried fish and 
other half-spoiled food that had washed ashore and was jammed 
into a couple of wet leather provision-bags, they slipped away 
into the hills again. 

Hiding from the natives during the day, they made other night 
trips to the beach to scavenge for more food. They also collected 
as many of the leather bags as they could, with which to im¬ 
provise a shelter for themselves among the rocks. The leather was 
later laboriously sewed into the covering for a small boat, in which 
the four men hoped they might be able to reach one of the other 
vessels. 

It was early in February, which is one of the worst months in 
the Aleutians, when they put out to sea in their makeshift little 
skin boat. Paddling westwards along the broken coast, they hid 
among the cliffs during most of the days. The almost two months 
of dangerous travel, hunger, thirst, and cold these four men 
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endured makes it difficult to understand how they could possibly 
have survived. On March 30thj 1764, however, they reached a 
bay where Ivan Korovin had anchored his vessel the Holy Trinity 
(Sv. Troitso ) and had set up winter quarters. The refugees from 
Drushinnin’s expedition were extremely joyful at being able to 
join a large group of their countrymen, although one of them died 
shortly after the arrival and the other three soon found themselves 
in a situation not a great deal better than the one from which 
they had so recently escaped. 40 

The Holy Trinity had sailed direct from Bering Island to 
Umnak. Arriving in mid-August 1763, they had gone to near-by 
Unalaska Island to set up winter quarters. The thirty-seven 
promyshleniki of this group had also been split up and sent out 
on independent missions. But they had been cautious, keeping 
their commander regularly informed regarding their welfare by 
messages sent back to the headquarters. Becoming suspicious of 
the natives, at about the same time in early December when 
Drushinnin’s parties were simultaneously attacked, all of Korovin’s 
men had hurried back, just before they too were fallen upon by 
the Aleuts. With all of these Russians being together they 
had been able to hold off the enemy. Since that time there 
had been a state of almost constant siege, during which it was 
impossible to trade or trap, and several of the party had died 
of wounds and of scurvy. The food supply had also become 
desperately low. 

On April 26th, Korovin got all of the men he had left on board 
the Holy Trinity and they put out to sea, the whole crew being 
so weak and ill from scurvy they could not properly manage the 
sails or handle the vessel. Two days later the strong winds drove 
it on to the rocky shore of Umnak Island. Only sixteen had the 
strength to reach land, some drowning in the attempt, and a 
number of the sick were left on board. The landing-party 
managed to take along their firearms, a few supplies, and enough 
canvas to improvise a tent for shelter. 

During the awful night that followed, a large force of natives 
stalked so closely that when they discharged their shower of 
arrows and spears through the canvas two of the Russians were 
killed outright and all the othei-s were wounded. The onslaught 
was so sudden there was no time to get the guns ready, but 
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Korovin and four of the least disabled seized their lances 
and made such a determined charge that the Aleuts were driven 
off. 

By the time daylight came the storm had broken up the 
stranded vessel, scattering the beach with wreckage and the bodies 
of those who had not had the strength to leave the Holy Triniiy. 
Also with the morning the savages returned to plunder whatever 
they could find amid the wreckage on the shore, and the Russians 
were too weak to interfere. After the Aleuts had earned away 
what they wanted, the promyshleniki went out to pick over what 
was left. 

After a respite of two days, about one hundred and fifty of the 
islanders made a mass attack, some of them attempting to use 
muskets that had been taken from other murdered Russians, 
although their use of these new weapons was far from effective. 
This is the first instance recorded of the use of firearms by the 
Aleuts. They also set fire to the tall dead grass in an attempt to 
bum out the fugitives. But the constant and accurate use of their 
own muskets by the promyshleniki kept the attackers at a respect¬ 
ful distance and they finally retired. 

For almost two months the Russians suffered through constant 
siege. By July 2nd there were only twelve still alive. In the mean¬ 
time they had built a small boat from the wreckage of the Holy 
Trinity that had washed ashore, and in this they managed to 
escape. Under Korovin’s leadership they set out to try and reach 
the winter quarters of the third of the four vessels that had 
come out to the islands under the same sponsorship and was 
known to have set up winter quarters somewhere farther down 
the coast. 

After two days of paddling then- awkward boat in the open 
ice, mostly at night, the twelve men reached the place where 
Medvedef, die commander, had brought in his vessel. All that 
was left were the charred remains where it had been burned 
on the beach. A short distance away was the hut that had served 
as winter quarters. It seemed undisturbed, but was found to be 
empty. Near by was an improvised shelter that had been used as 
a steam bath. In this were found the bodies of twenty of their 
countrymen, among whom was Medvedef. It was apparent that 
the men had been dragged about by thongs around their necks 
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and then lumped inside the bathhouse. No trace of any of the 
rest of the crew was ever found. 

Korovin had little choice but to remain here. His men were 
exhausted and it would not be long before another winter would 
swoop down upon the islands. All possibility of escape now seemed 
to have vanished. So they set to the unpleasant task of burying 
their countrymen and making the dwelling as suitable as possible 
for their own occupation and defence. 

All hope of survival had been given up, when the unexpected 
arrival of a party of their countrymen once again changed despair 
to joy. It was the widely known commander Stephen Glottof 
and a small party from the big vessel Adrian and Natalia , in which 
he had just returned from an historic voyage far into the unknown 
regions eastwards. Stopping at Unmak on the way home, he 
had found evidence of die wholesale murder and had set out to 
search for any possible survivors. Good fortune had taken him to 
the bay where Korovin and his handful of men were abandoning 
themselves to their fate. 41 

Returning with the refugees to his vessel, Glottof decided to 
spend the approaching winter on the islands. He knew both 
Umnak and Unalaska well from previous visits, having been the 
first to take black fox pelts from these islands back to Kamchatka. 
The chances of obtaining sea-otter skins from the natives were 
slight, but his men could trap black fox and they were now fetch¬ 
ing almost as much as the otters. There might also be other of his 
countrymen hiding out in the mountains. 

Another trader had come to the islands; he took the massacre 
of his countrymen much more seriously. This was Fedor Solovief, 
commander of a new vessel with the much-used name the St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Solovief had already come to be known as the 
'Terrible Nightingale’. The title was partly a play on his name, 
which in Russian sounds very much like the word meaning ‘night¬ 
ingale’, but the ‘terrible’ part had been well earned by his personal 
characteristics. Solovief had made several previous trips to the 
Aleutians, gaining for himself considerable financial success as 
well as a distinction for the reckless abandon with which he 
squandered the profits of his voyages. When the roubles were all 
gone, he would start all over again, with nothing but debts left 
behind. But with it all he was a wild and radical sort of Russian 
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patriot. Finding evidences of the wholesale tragedies that had 
been inflicted upon his fello w-promyshleniki, and, learning more 
about the whole affair through his interpreters, he had set himself 
upon a passionate campaign of bitter retaliation that would teach 
the savage islanders never again to molest a Russian. To assist in 
this, Korovin and five of his survivors went over to join him rather 
than return home with Glottof. 

The Terrible Nightingale had hardly established his quarters 
on shore when the Aleuts made their first attack upon him. But 
his promyshleniki were well prepared. They not only repulsed the 
natives, but Solovief led his men in a pursuit that chased them 
into their own village, killing at least a hundred, destroying their 
big barrabaras and breaking up their baidarkas. 

Shortly afterwards, when he was joined by Korovin and his 
men, the whole force was divided, leaving part to protect the 
vessel and the rest roving out like a pack of hungry wolves in 
search of other groups of natives upon whom to inflict a similar 
revenge. Korovin led them to the village where his own com¬ 
mander, Drushinnin, had been murdered, and they went 
to the place where Medvedef and his men had been wiped 
out. Everywhere they went the Aleut blood flowed with pro¬ 
fusion, and those they captured were murdered in the most brutal 
fashion. 

About three hundred of the islanders congregated in one of 
the larger villages and made extensive preparations to protect 
themselves, for the word was spread around that the Terrible 
Nightingale was determined to scourge the whole of Umnak and 
Unalaska. Learning about the fortified village, Solovief led his 
men directly there. They were greeted with a shower of stone- 
pointed arrows and spears. But the charge of the Russians, with 
guns blazing, drove the natives into their big barrabaras , pulling 
down the notched planks that served as ladders to the small 
openings in the roofs. From the dark subterranean retreats their 
spears made it fatal for even a head to peek down inside. But 
Solovief ordered his men to dig into the foundations. By placing 
bladders filled with powder under the wooden framework, large 
holes were blasted in the sides of the dwellings. Those who were 
not trapped in the flaming wreckage were annihilated with 
muskets and sabres. 
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According to all the reliable records of the early Russian and 
other chronicles of the Muscovite conquest of Alaska, the whole¬ 
sale bloodshed perpetrated by Solovief and his band of avengers 
during that red winter of 1764 and 1765 was appalling. Gavrila 
I. Davidof,in his report published in St. Petersburg in 1810, stated 
that Solovief put to death no fewer than 3,000 Aleuts in his brief 
campaign against them. 42 Even the pious but reliable Bishop 
Veniaminov reported on the deeds of the Terrible Nightingale 
in a dispassionate and realistic manner, based upon sound 
sources of information, including first-hand accounts from his 
own native converts. Among other things the good father 
stated, on what he considered sufficiently reliable authority, 
that Solovief even experimented on the penetration power of 
his own musket-balls by tying twelve Aleut captives together 
and discharging his gun at them at close range. He reported 
that with the average charge of powder behind a bullet it lodged 
in the ninth man." 

Solovief and his band so completely scourged the native popu¬ 
lation of Umnak and Unalaska islands that their chieftains sued 
for peace and the resumption of trading under almost any circum¬ 
stances the Terrible Nightingale might choose as his pleasure. 
Surprisingly few of the Russians had been killed in the numerous 
fights, although the dread plague of scurvy began its ravages 
among them and twelve died of it the first winter, with most of 
the others counted among the suffering victims. Becoming aware 
of the weakened condition of their enemies, the Aleuts staged a 
final revolt, but Solovief trapped the principal chief, who quickly 
brought the uprising to an end to save himself from the wild 
Russian’s ideas of punishment. 

There is a rather eccentric bit of irony in the story of the 
Terrible Nightingale, which serves as a sequel to his pagan 
rampage on Umnak and Unalaska. He quite seriously reported, 
and no doubt quite truthfully, that the son of one of the Aleut 
chieftains voluntarily came into his camp and requested to be 
baptized into the religion of the Russian leader and his promy- 
shleniki followers. This was readily complied with, for, as he 
blandly stated, r nothing but the mighty power of God could have 
sanctified the heart of this benighted one under these bright 
examples of Christianity’. 44 
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Solovief brought his vessel safely back to Kamchatka on July 
5th, 1766. Others came safely home with far more profitable 
cargoes of furs, but the Terrible Nightingale had established a 
tradition of retaliation and subjugation that became the Russian 
pattern of the future. 
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VIII 


NO PLACE FOR NICE PEOPLE 


So many trading vessels were by now going out to the Aleutians 
that it is impossible to give even a brief account of them all. It 
would be like following every little covered-wagon caravan that 
crossed the Great Plains of America’s Old West during the Cali¬ 
fornian gold-rush of nearly a century later. The number of 
Russian promyshleniki who lost their lives in quest of sea-otter 
pelts on the North-west Coast of America will never be known, 
but the figure would be surprising. The profits of those who 
returned to Siberia are amazing. Even during this early period 
there were comparative small shitikas, of which we have no story 
at all, that returned with pelts to the value of £85,000 or more, 
to be divided among their small crews of illiterate and half-savage 
men. The obscure brothers Panof, in their little craft with the 
frequent name of St. Peter and St, Paul, are known to have 
brought back 5,000 sea-otter pelts and 1,100 fox skins. The Ivan 
Ustiushkin, the vessel of one Ivan Popof, made two voyages, 
returning from the second trip with 3,000 sea-otter, 1,663 black 
fox, 1,162 blues, 1,025 reds, and 230 cross-fox pelts. 15 These are 
but examples. So anxious were some to go that they made the 
more than one-thousand-mile sea voyage in open boats that were 
little more than large rowing-boats, and one such is recorded as 
having made two successive trips, netting its bold adventurers the 
tidy reward of 15,600 roubles. But the voyage of Stephen Glottof, 
which extended the frontier six hundred miles eastwards in one 
historic sweep, is something to be seriously reckoned with. 

After a brief stop at Umnak in his vessel the Adrian and Natalia 
in late August of 1763, Glottof sailed on into the unknown. He 
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passed a multitude of small islands and the group of larger ones 
that constitute the Shumagins, where the first of Bering’s men had 
died, although Glottof was unaware of this fact. On September 
8th he anchored off the coast of a large and mountainous land. 
It subsequently became identified as the island of Kadiak, and is 
today known as Kodiak Island. There may have been others of 
the seafaring promyshlcniki who had previously got that far, 
although Glottof is recorded with the distinction of being the 
first. Those who followed shortly afterwards set up the first sub¬ 
stantial colonial Russian rule in America. 

When the Adrian and Natalia first came to the south-western 
end of Kodiak, a few of the natives came out in the baidarkas to 
look over the vessel from a safe distance. The Aleut interpreter on 
board endeavoured to converse with them, but the languages were 
so different that neither could understand the other. The curious 
natives refused to come on the vessel and finally went away. 
Years later an eyewitness account of this historic visit, from the 
standpoint of the Kodiak islanders, was recorded. It is an interest¬ 
ing bit of lore. ‘When the first Russian ship with two masts 
appeared near Gape Aliulik [Cape Trinity]... we thought it was 
an immense whale. Before that time we had never seen a ship . . . 
and were curious to have a better look at it. We went out to sea 
in our skin boats and soon discovered it was no whale, but another 
unknown monster of which we were afraid. When we saw the 
people on the ship put fire in their mouths and blow out smoke 
we knew they must be devils, as we did not know about tobacco 
then. , . . The ship sailed by the island of Aikhtalih, one of the 
Goose Islands at the end of Kodiak, where there was a large 
village situated, and then passed into Kaniat [Alitak] Bay, where 
it anchored... .’ i6 

A party sent ashore by Glottof found some habitations from 
which the occupants had fled before being seen. A few days later 
a party of the natives came to the Russian camp, which had been 
made on shore, with an Aleutian lad who had been captured 
several years before during a raid on the small island of Sanak, off 
the western end of the Alaska Peninsula. Through this Aleut slave 
Glottof endeavoured to persuade the people to furnish hostages 
as assurance of friendly relations in trading, but they refused and 
soon went away. 
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The Kodiak natives were of a fiercer aspect, more intelligent, 
and of finer physique than those of the more western Aleutian 
Islands. For some time it appeared they were determined to have 
nothing to do with the strange visitors beyond satisfying their 
own curiosity. Under such circumstances Glottof decided it was 
unwise to land his cargo as intended and remained on the vessel, 
which was moored inside the protection of the bay near the mouth 
of a creek, where she floated at every high tide. A strict watch was 
also kept throughout day and night. 

A few days later a large body of aimed natives crept un¬ 
observed up to the anchorage at low tide in the early monring and 
sent a shower of arrows upon the drowsy sentinels resting behind 
the bulwarks of the grounded vessel’s deck. The thundering sound 
of a few musket-shots—the first the Kodiak islanders had ever 
heard—sent the attackers fleeing. In their wild retreat they left 
behind crude ladders with which they had intended to climb on 
to the deck, and packages of sulphur, dry moss, and birch-bark 
with which they planned to set fire to the vessel. 

It became increasingly evident that the inhabitants of Kodiak, 
primitive Stone Age people though they were, had a much more 
warlike disposition than the Aleuts. That they were capable of 
equally imaginative defensive devices was indicated a few days 
later when the attackers returned with reinforcements and pro¬ 
vided with improvised shields of wood intended to ward off the 
Russian bullets. They had not, however, had the opportunity of 
estimating the penetrating force of a slug of metal propelled by 
a charge of powder, and while their attack was much more per¬ 
sistent on this occasion, they were again compelled to retreat. 

Three weeks passed before the Kodiak islanders made another 
appearance, on October 26th. It quickly became apparent they 
had been busy in making elaborate preparations for the new 
attack. The warriors moved forward behind seven large portable 
wooden breastworks, each concealing thirty to forty of their 
number. Again they came when the tide was out, and when close 
enough their arrows and spears began to drop like hail upon the 
deck. The promyshleniki replied with volley after volley of 
musketry, but this time the shields proved bullet-proof and the 
savages kept right on advancing, until as a last resort Glottof was 
compelled to land a force of his men on the mud flats and make a 
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furious charge against the natives. Once again the firearms put 
them to rout, although not without a bloody battle. 

It was a discouraging situation. The Russians seemed entirely 
unable to begin friendly trade relations with the islanders, and it 
was deemed unsafe to set up winter quarters on shore or to send 
out trapping-parties. But Glottof stayed on persistently. 

Late in December, after two more months of weary waiting, 
two natives made an appearance. A long parley was held through 
their interpreter, from a safe distance, but they finally came in 
close to the Russians assembled on the shore. Friendly gestures 
and the offering of presents had very little effect upon them, 
although they accepted a few gifts before going away. Then 
another long wait ensued. 

In addition to the great disappointment of not being able to 
obtain furs, the dread scurvy came to plague the party. During 
the winter, nine of the Russians died of this painful affliction. But 
Glottof felt that his voyage had not been entirely in vain. He did 
not realize that his vessel had skirted the coast of the mainland of 
America for several hundred miles, although he believed he was 
near that historic goal from having seen the garments of deer skin 
(caribou) that some of the natives wore. In the immediate vicinity 
there were no trees, although the Kodiak natives had said there 
were large forests growing in the north part of the island. 

Not another native was seen by the promyshleniki until April 
of the following year. Then four men came to the anchorage and 
brought a few fox skins, which they exchanged for glass beads. 
They seemed convinced of the Russians’ professions of friendly 
relations and promised to persuade their people to come with 
more furs. Shortly afterwards a larger party brought more fox 
skins and a few sea-otter pelts. This began a rather reluctant and 
none too profitable intercourse of trading. 

Glottof finally decided to abandon his efforts in this newly 
discovered land and return to the Aleutian Islands to try and 
recoup the losses of the winter. The Adrian and Natalia left her 
anchorage on Kodiak Island on May 24th, 1764, and sailed back 
westwards on a homeward course. Again they passed along the 
mainland coast of the Alaska Peninsula without realizing this 
important fact. Had it been known, they could very easily have 
been the first of the Russian fur-men ever to land on the continent. 
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In fact it is not clear just who deserves that particular honour. 
But Glottof finally brought his vessel in to the familiar shore of 
Umnak Island. In the bay where they stopped were found the 
first evidences of the massacre of their countrymen, which had 
taken place while they were at Kodiak. Moving on to another 
bay, the remains of Medvedef’s destroyed vessel and the bodies of 
his murdered crew were found. A similar fate was narrowly 
escaped when their own party was attacked. Then Glottof set 
upon his mission of searching for possible survivors, which led to 
the rescue of Korovin and the remnants of two crews who were 
with him, as we have already seen. 47 

In the meantime interest in the Aleutian Islands and its licit 
fur trade had been increasing in St. Petersburg. Some of the most 
beautiful black foxes brought back from Umnak and Unalaska 
had been sent to St. Petersburg in 1764 as gifts to Empress 
Catherine II. These captivated her personal fancy so strongly that 
she had special gold medals struck and delivered to the Siberian 
fur-merchants who had sent the beautiful gifts. She also ordered 
that there be sent to her one of the seafaring traders who could 
give her detailed first-hand information about the far eastern 
extremities of her empire that was spreading into America. 

It should be kept In mind that it generally took a year or more 
for even the most urgent messages to be transmitted between 
St. Petersburg and Petropavlovsk or even Okhotsk, and it might 
take another one to three years for news to travel between the 
Aleutians and the imperial palace. This state of long delay con¬ 
tinued practically throughout the whole period of Russian rale 
in America or until the time when the United States acquired 
Alaska—a situation that is difficult to comprehend in our own 
day when messages are flashed almost instantaneously all over 
the earth. 

When the imperial order reached Okhotsk, there was evidently 
but one fur-trader around that port who had been to the 
Aleutians. It could have been that only one cared to go to St. 
Petersburg. This was Vassili Shilof (not to be confused with 
Grigor Shelikof, who was later instrumental in organizing the 
powerful Russian American Company which literally ruled the 
whole of Alaska for many years). Vassili was promptly sent on his 
way to St. Petersburg, and shortly after his arrival was personally 
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received by the Empress. She questioned him at much length and 
detail about the newly discovered islands, the people who lived on 
them, and the methods of carrying on the traffic in sea-otter and 
fox skins. There is little doubt that this relatively unimportant 
Siberian fur-trader was very deeply impressed with his own 
importance in being thus called across five thousand miles of 
wilderness to make a personal appearance before his almighty 
Empress, and he had a good many months of probably sleepless 
nights to rehearse the speech for that glorious moment. The report 
is that the Empress was much pleased with what the trader Shilof 
had to say. He had even prepared a map of his own creation, 
representing the Aleutian Islands. 

Vassili Shilof’s map and report were officially deposited in the 
Zhurnal Admiralteiskoi Kollegiy (Admiralty College), and after 
due study by that august body they entered in their archives an 
evaluation, the pertinent gist of which is given here in part: ‘The 
Ustiushk merchant, Shilof, laid before the college, in illustration 
of his voyages to the Kamchatkan Islands, a chart on which their 
location, as far as known, is laid down. He also gave satisfactory 
verbal explanations concerning their inhabitants and resources. 
The college having inspected and examined this chart and com¬ 
pared it with one compiled by Captain Chirikof . . . deems the 
report of Shilof concerning navigation and trade insufficient for 
consideration, and in many respects contradictory. . . .’ Shilof 
was, however, granted exemption from further military duty and 
a gold medal was conferred upon him, by special order of Eler 
Most Gracious Imperial Majesty. 48 

The nicely worded reports kept coming back to St. Petersburg 
from the far eastern coast of Siberia, expounding the exploratory 
accomplishments and magnanimous deeds of the fur-traders. It 
became increasingly evident that the discoveries and the whole 
situation should be checked by accredited officers of the Imperial 
Navy. There were accomplished navigators in the Russian Navy, 
although they had no naval vessels in the far Pacific. However, 
Empress Catherine issued a ukase instructing the Admiralty 
College to work out ways and means of sending a scientific 
expedition under the command of officers of the Navy who were 
the most experienced in the science of navigation and kindred 
branches of knowledge. 
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Leadership of the undertaking was assigned to Captain 
Lieutenant Peter Kuzmich Krenitzin, who was promoted to the 
rank of full captain and given the privilege of selecting his own 
company. Also, it was all very secret, being as much a matter of 
general investigation as to establish facts of exploration. Even the 
name under which the whole project was to be earned out was 
given the misleading title of ‘An Expedition for the Exploration 
of the Forests of the Rivers Kama and Belaia’. The real plan was 
that individual members were to be placed on the vessels of 
traders bound for the newly discovered island, without assuming 
any command but taking astronomical observations for the pre¬ 
paration of charts and carefully making notes of everything they 
observed. These and further confidential instructions were sent in 
advance to the Governor of Siberia, who was instructed to give 
the fullest co-operation, and if it were deemed necessary he was 
to engage special vessels from the traders, or build new craft for 
the undertaking. 

The sending of secret and confidential communications across 
Siberia was a frequent practice and extended to the last days of 
Russian rule in America, although the contents of such messages 
generally became news of common knowledge all along the way. 

The investigative expedition under Captain Krenitzin left St. 
Petersburg on July ist, 1764, and arrived at Okhotsk in October 
1765, requiring about fifteen months to make the journey, 
although they were encumbered with little equipment beyond 
twelve quadrants and the best charts that were available. 

The captain found that little or no preparation had been made 
for the project and he also learned that neither his presence nor 
his mission was at all welcome in the land of the prcmiyshleniki 
and fur-merchants. He was compelled to build his own vessels, 
and numerous obstacles were constantly put in his way. Even 
the military authorities found reasons to obstruct the plans. The 
purpose of the mission had become well known and was very 
unpopular. 

Captain Krenitzin built not one vessel but four, and all these 
were made ready to sail by the late autumn of 1J66. There was a 
two-masted square-rigged brigantine, called the St. Catherine 
(Sv. Ekaterina), which the captain himself commanded with 
seventy-two men aboard; the St. Paul (Sv. Pavel), a hooker, or 
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two-masted craft, patterned after a British fishing-smack, and 
carrying fifty-two men; also another vessel by the same name, 
which was a galliot, like a small Dutch merchant ship, with forty- 
three men; and the smaller St. Gabriel ( Sv. Gavril), carrying 
twenty-one men. 

Fitted out at an expense of 100,837 roubles, which was a lot of 
money for those days, the rather cumbersome squadron carrying 
188 men sailed proudly away from Okhotsk on October 10th, 

1766. The third day out on the Okhotsk Sea, at a distance of only 
about thirty miles from the starting-place, the vessels all became 
separated in the bad weather of early winter. On the seventeenth, 
Captain Krenitzin sighted the coast of Kamchatka Peninsula, but 
his vessel, the St. Catherine , was leaking so badly that he hacl to 
run the big brigantine on to the shore. The crew were able to 
rescue themselves although the ship became a total wreck, twenty- 
five versts north of the port of Bolsheretsk, which was the squad¬ 
ron’s objective. The hooker St. Paul was driven ashore about 
seven versts from the same port. The St. Gabriel succeeded in 
sailing into the harbour, but then wound up on the beach. While 
the galliot St. Paul was driven far off her course and, missing the 
Kamchatka Peninsula entirely, went out into the open Pacific. 
After two months of wallowing in the seas she was wrecked on one 
of the Kurile Islands to the south, with only thirteen survivors. 

One of the shipwrecked crew of the hooker St. Paul , a Cossack 
by the name of Taborukin, landed in Kamchatka not quite cured 
of smallpox and infected the population of Bolsheretsk. This 
started an epidemic that spread throughout the peninsula and 
decimated the entire population. 

The crews that spent the winter at Bolsheretsk were joined by 
the survivors of the galliot St. Paul during the following summer. 
The hooker St. Paul and the St. Gabriel were repaired and 
refloated, and with these Captain Krenitzin determined to go on 
to the Aleutians. With 124 men he sailed again on August 17th, 

1767. But they got no farther than Nizhnekamschatsk, where 
another winter was spent on the Kamchatka Peninsula. It was 
decided, however, that the St. Gabriel was unfit for sea, and the 
captain concluded to replace her by taking over the vessel of a 
trader who had just returned from the islands. This was another 
St. Catherine ! 
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On June 21st of the following spring the two vessels left the 
coast and headed for the Aleutians. After sailing for about two 
months they became separated in a storm, but Captain Krenit- 
zin’s St. Catherine reached Unalaska Island and the sister ship 
arrived two days later. The two vessels floundered around for 
some time. It is indicated that at least one of them entered the 
Isanotski Strait, which narrowly separates Unimak Island from 
the end of Alaska Peninsula. If this is true, he must have touched 
on the mainland of America, although without realizing it. The 
date was October 30th, 1768. Finally he got into the large bay on 
the east end of Unalaska Island, which is today well known as 
Unalaska Harbour, and established winter quarters in a part of 
the big bay which is still known as Captain’s Harbour, in memory 
of Captain Krenitzin of the Russian Navy. The present writer has 
anchored his own schooner in practically tire same place. 

The winter these two combined crews spent in the bleak 
Aleutian bay was a miserable and highly unprofitable one. Thirty- 
six of the men died of scurvy and other diseases. They learned 
very little about the natives or anything else, and got out as early 
as they could the following June, heading back to Kamchatka as 
rapidly as possible. The St. Catherine made port on July 29th 
and the other vessel came in on August 24th. Here another winter 
was spent, not by choice but by necessity. 

On July 4th, 1770, both vessels were ready to make the last 
sea leg of the voyage back to Okhotsk. Captain Krenitzin was 
going out to get aboard his vessel in a dug-out, when the little 
native craft upset and Her Majesty’s special agent was drowned. 
Whether this was strictly an accident is not clearly recorded. The 
two vessels made Okhotsk, however, and the remnants of this 
elaborate and veiy expensive expedition got back to St. Peters¬ 
burg on October 22nd, 1771, seven years and four months after 
their auspicious departure. 49 

The report on the expedition was made by Captain Lieutenant 
Mikhail Levashef, who had been second-in-command and was 
one of the survivors. The information he furnished was of com¬ 
paratively small importance and geographically inaccurate, He 
did, however, bring to light in St. Petersburg the practices of the 
promyshleniki, not only their extreme brutalities in dealing with 
the Aleutian natives, but their even more reprehensible civil 
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crimes against the Government, by exacting tributes in the name 
of Her Most Gracious Imperial Majesty and converting these to 
their own private gain. This was treason. 

Levashefs report stirred up so much reproof among the blase 
court circles that it resulted in severely worded ukases being sent 
on their way to the Siberian frontier on the Pacific. Even the 
collecting of tribute by Cossack representatives accompanying the 
trading vessels was abandoned and prohibited. 

But the profitable business of the sea-otter hunters went on as 
usual, under the same old philosophy that ‘God is high in His 
heaven, and our most Gracious Empress is far away. 1 There was 
also a bit of satisfaction among the seafaring Siberian promy- 
shleniki, for they too, it was felt, had revealed a new truth to their 
effete countrymen from the palace ante-rooms of St. Petersburg-— 
that the land of shitikas and sea-otters was no place for nice 
people. 

There had long been civic corruption in Siberia, not only 
among the fur-men, but in the highest places of administration, 
both political and military. As long before as 1754 the notorious 
Captain Zybin, commandant at Okhotsk, had been relieved by 
Captain Nilof, who was later to be murdered in a convict revolt. 
An explosive political eruption had also been brewing in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and it now broke into an epidemic as 
hundreds were banished to a lifelong hell as exiles in Siberia. 

By 1770 the long trails to Yakutsk, Okhotsk, and Kamchatka 
were scattered with one batch of exiles after another, literally 
driven along by the whips of their guards. Exile to Siberia was 
taking on the bitter significance that has made it an everlasting 
cliche. Men, women, and children, from the highest and the 
lowest stations in European Russian life, straggled and starved 
and died along the way. Political castaways, foreign prisoners of 
war, vicious criminals, innocent victims of wrong political views, 
those who had worn the silks and satins or who had rotted in 
prisons where the food ran out. They were all spewed together 
into the primitive penitentiary of life in Siberia, where they were 
as unwelcome as a plague and as much out of place as a gang of 
promyshleniki sea-pirates would be at a royal party in the private 
chambers of the Empress. But, even stranger, these were to 
become the first permanent settlers and citizens of Alaska. 
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Ill-fitted as the exiles were for any part of the new life to 
which they had been condemned, neither the political nor mili¬ 
tary authorities had the slightest interest or means of caring for 
them. Those who could not survive became a much more welcome 
sight when dead. 

The following regulations governing all exiles were promul¬ 
gated at Bolsheretsk in Kamchatka in 1770: c i. All captives 
[exiles] were to be liberated from close restriction and furnished 
with food for three days; after which they must provide their own 
subsistence. 2. The chancellory was to furnish each exile with a 
gun and huice, 1 pound of pow'der, 4 pounds of lead, an axe, 
some knives, and some other utensils with which to build them¬ 
selves a house. They were at liberty to select a location within 
half a league of the town; each man to pay the Government 100 
roubles during the first year, in consideration of the advance he 
had received, payment to be made in money or skins at the option 
of the exiles. 3. Each exile was bound to labour one day of each 
week for the Government and w'as not allowed to absent himself 
from his location over twenty-four hours without permission of 
the commandant. Each w r as to furnish the treasury of Bolsheretsk 
with 6 sables, 2 foxes, 50 grey squirrels, and 28 ermines 
annually.’ 50 In this the worst criminals were put on the same basks 
as former favourites in the courts of luxury or exiled relatives of 
the royal family. 

By the end of 1770 there were an estimated 1,600 exiles and 
700 illegitimate children of exiles in Kamchatka alone. This was 
considerably more than all the other so-called ‘free Russians’ in 
this territory, including civic, military, and others. The entire 
population, inclusive of the mongrel assortment that were classi¬ 
fied as ‘natives’, was about i5,ooo. 51 

It was impossible for most of the exiles to exist under the con¬ 
ditions imposed upon them. This led to just about every offence 
from petty thievery to capital crimes. Bitter hatreds developed. 
Revolt smothered and spread. There were highly intelligent indi¬ 
viduals among the exiles—far smarter than those who ruled their 
destinies—and a secret society was formed to overthrow the 
government. Priests of the Church lent their moral encourage¬ 
ment, and a good many ‘free’ outsiders were converted to the 
cause. 
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On December ist the boat from Okhotsk dumped into Bol- 
sheretsk a new load of dirty and half-starved exiles. Among 
these swine-to-the-Russian-officials was a man whose bearded 
countenance and vestments of rags could not belie a courtly 
bearing. His name was Benyovski and he had been a nobleman 
in his native Poland. During every stumbling step of the five 
thousand miles he had walked across Russia and Siberia his bitter 
hatred had grown more and more realistic. He had not only 
joined the revolutionary movement; he had become one of its 
leaders. An official and confidential document, forged by his own 
hand, had sent him on to Bolsheretsk, with the recommendation 
that Count Benyovski, being of courtly blood and wide capabili¬ 
ties, should be given such special considerations and work as the 
commandant saw fit. So well planned and canned out was the 
scheme that in a remarkably short time the erstwhile exile became 
a trusted aide of Captain Nilof, He was even accepted as the lover 
of the commandant’s daughter. 

The previously agreed-upon plan was to overcome the 
military garrison of Bolsheretsk, kill or imprison the commander 
and other officials, plunder the public treasury and storehouses, 
and sail away on the best available vessel to some island of 
the South Pacific, taking along as many of the conspirators as 
possible. 

The fateful day was April 26th, 1771. Benyovski’s benefactor 
and prospective father-in-law was one of the first to be killed. The 
military magazines and the storehouses were ransacked by the 
mob of exiles who had quickly taken complete control of every¬ 
thing in Bolsheretsk. The count assumed absolute rule. There 
were many brief but dramatic trials, at which severe punishments 
were swiftly executed, even against recreant members of the 
band. The knout was freely used and the death sentence imposed 
practically every day. 

On May 12th the big trading vessel St. Peter and St. Paul was 
sailed out of Bolsheretsk harbour with Count Benyovski and 
ninety-five of his followers, including nine women. On board were 
138 barrels of brandy, 126 large cases of the best furs, 8 cannon, 
2 howitzers, 120 muskets, 60 pistols, 1,600 rounds of powder, 900 
cannon-balls, and a large supply of foods. As the vessel’s sails 
were hoisted and filled by the wind, the hills resounded with the 
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firing of salvoes and the ringing of bells, and on the quarter-deck 
the solemn Te Deuni was chanted as they sailed away. 

Benyovski took the St. Peter and St. Paul to the Aleutians, and 
on to make a brief stop on the island of Kodiak. Then he sailed 
her across the breadth of the Pacific to Macao on the China coast. 
Later he sailed to Madagascar Island, to France, and to Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. 52 
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IX 


SHADOW OF EVENTS TO COME 


In spite of all the imperial ukases, political upheavals, exiles, and 
revolutions, the sea-otter hunters continued going out to sea in 
their crazy little ships and coming home with rich cargoes of fur. 
They had about stopped going to Bering Island, for the sea-otters, 
foxes, and sea-cows had been nearly cleaned out around the 
Komandorskis, but there were still plenty of pelts to be had in 
the Aleutians, where the natives had been taught the proper 
respect and indulgences to which every Russian promyshleniki 
was entitled. That was all that mattered. Why should they take 
the risks of going on to places and situations they knew nothing 
about? After all, Glottof had wasted a whole year in going to 
Kodiak and could not even talk with the natives. There was, of 
course, talk about the mainland of America, for the Aleuts had 
told them about it. Now and then an over-zealous commander 
\\ '0d take his vessel on a more or less determined attempt to find 
out where and what it was like. Some of them probably got there 
without realizing it, as can be understood by anyone who has 
travelled around that area in a small boat. The western part of 
the Alaska Peninsula is merely a continuation of the Aleutian 
chain of scattered clumps of volcanic mountains, which on the 
mainland are separated by long bays that at one end are con¬ 
nected with low, tundra-covered necks of land. Anyhow, the 
promyshleniki were fur-men, not explorers. 

Some factors were appearing, however, that in their own 
natural development were to shape the course of history on the 
North-west Coast of America. Probably the most fundamental of 
these was the gradual depletion of the sea-otters throughout the 
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Aleutian Islands. These animals were not prolific in their family 
life, it took them much longer to grow to maturity than any of 
the other fur-bearing creatures, and their hides were ‘prime’ at 
all times of year. So many groups of promyshleniki were going out 
to spend from one to several years and the hunting was being 
carried on with such intensity by practically every Aleut who was 
capable of paddling a baidarka or handling a spear that ultimate 
extermination of the sea-otters was conceivably only a matter of 
time. This was bringing closer the day when the Russian fur-men 
would be compelled to extend their operations farther and farther 
along the coast. 

Up to this time there had been no serious attempt at any per¬ 
manent occupation of any part of the new country. Some of the 
larger fur expeditions that remained more than one winter in the 
same place had built fairly substantial living-quarters, but these 
were abandoned at the end of the stay. There had been a few 
ambitious Siberian merchants who had the idea of permanent 
trading headquarters in the islands, although all of these seemed 
to have been unfortunate ventures. Owing to the loss of ships and 
other disastrous experiences, their plans had never materialized. 
It had been much easier just to grab and run. But control of the 
country was to be the key to success in the future. In the middle 
and latter 1770’s there were several groups of fur-merchants who 
joined for the purpose of establishing themselves permanently on 
the islands and the mainland. These met with such success that a 
strong rivalry developed. This was a healthy contribution towards 
further conquest on behalf of the Russian Empire in Am^a, 
although it also led to extremely bitter and bloody feuds artong 
themselves. 

Another factor was soon to assume a very important aspect. 
This was the international rivalry for control of the sea-otter 
trade, which was to become the basis of the fabulous China trade 
for the big trading vessels of England and the United States. This 
conflict was to shape the historic destiny of the whole North-west 
Coast. 

It is not necessary to follow further the individual promyshleniki 
expeditions to the Aleutians, for they now took on pretty much 
the same pattern. There were always shipwrecks and wholesale 
loss of life, but there was not a great deal of variety even in these. 
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The Aleuts had been pretty well subjugated, and there were 
by now so many little Russian half-breeds running around the 
villages that it seemed like home to the fur-men. 

There was one combine of Siberian merchants that had been 
extremely successful—lucky is probably a better word for it. This 
group had been organized by the gold-medal-decorated Shilof, 
after returning from his visit to the Empress and still deeply 
im pressed with his own importance. He had formed the firm of 
Shilof, Lapin, and Orekof. They had started out by building two 
vessels at Okhotsk, naming them after those excessively honoured 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. Both crossed to Bolsheretsk, where, 
according to report, both vessels remained until after all the liquor 
put on board for their voyages had been drunk. The St. Peter was 
in the command of the experienced Tolstykh and carried sixty- 
three men. They sailed due south, acting on an old belief that 
the continent of America lay in that direction. After two months 
of fruitless sailing, the St. Peter was headed back for Petropav- 
lovsk, but on October 2nd she was totally wrecked in a gale. Only 
three of the sixty-three survived. Whether Tolstykh was among 
the lost is not specifically stated, although his name does not 
appeal- in the future. The other vessel, the St. Paul, fared much 
better. Commanded by Afanassi Ocheiiden and carrying a crew 
of sixty, she went direct to Umnak. It is probable that some of her 
men visited the end of the Alaska Peninsula. She returned safely 
with a good cargo of fur. Although the firm of Shilof, Lapin, and 
Orekof did not reap any king’s ransom in profits, they continued 
and expanded the business. 

The year 1776 is an important one in the Siberian fur trade. 
It marks the first appearance of a man who was to play one of 
the two most important roles in the destiny of Russian America. 
This was Grigor Ivanovich Shelikof. He had come to Okhotsk 
from Kiakhta, the trading centre on the Chinese frontier. He had 
big ideas regarding the sea-otter trade and Russian colonization 
in America, and as later developments proved, he had both the 
ability and the ruthless courage to carry out the plans he made. 
His first venture was to enter a partnership with the Lebedef- 
Lastochkin firm, which was engaged in trading and hunting in the 
Kurile Islands. This proved far too limited a field for Shelikof’s 
ambition. He shortly formed another partnership with the 
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merchant Luka Alin, and they built a vessel that was sent to the 
Aleutians. The following year he became a partner in two other 
rival firms. One was with Solovief, the Terrible Nightingale, and 
the Panof brothers, all of whom were widely experienced in the 
Aleutians. He also formed a fourth alliance, with one Ivan 
Larinovich Golikof, formerly the collector of spirits tax in the 
province of Irkutsk and who became one of the dominant figures 
on the American frontier. 

The firm of Shiloh, Lapin, and Orekof was still going strong 
and was about the strongest outside Shelikofs influence. They 
now sent another vessel, the St. Paid, to the islands, under the 
command of Gerassim Grigorievich Ismailof, a man who subse¬ 
quently figured prominently in the exploration of Alaska. 

Shelikof’s plan went far beyond the mere grabbing of sea-otter 
pelts and running home to drink up the profits. Pie dreamed of 
personally ruling a vast colonial empire in America, as an absolute 
dictator. He would control, not only the rich fur trade, but the 
destiny of everyone and everything. This wildly ambitious dream 
was to lead Shelikof into an extremely strenuous and precarious 
career. What he did not realize personally he passed on to be 
fulfilled by his manager, Alexander Baranof, the most glamorous 
figure in the whole story. Shelikof’s programme was also a long- 
range one. Realizing the great hazards of the trade probably had 
a lot to do with his affiliating himself with four different rival 
organizations. By the natural law of averages one or more of the 
concerns was pretty sure to be successful. If they should all turn 
out as hoped, he would amalgamate them into one powerful 
organization under his own direction. 

Under Shelikof’s bold leadership the vessels of his rival groups 
began their missions. First he sent them to the Aleutians, and the 
profits from those trips were used to carry forward the more pre¬ 
tentious plans. With Luka Alin he built a vessel at Nizhnekam- 
schatsk, named, of course, the St. Paul. She was commanded by 
Sopochnikof. It returned in 1780 with a cargo valued at 75,240 
roubles. With Golikof he built the St. Andrew the First-Called 
[Sv. Andrei Pervozvanni), which was subsequently wrecked, but 
the cargo, valued at 133,450 roubles, was saved. 

Shelikof sent the vessels of his rival organizations far beyond 
the routine routes and limits that had restricted the voyages of 
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those previously engaged in the trade. Some went far beyond the 
distant island of Kodiak, establishing trading relations on various 
parts of the mainland. The master-mind was determined first to 
learn as much as he could about the new continent of America, 
and then carry out his big plan of establishing permanent and 
organized control of the whole country. 

The outside world had learned but little about the explorations 
and activities of the Siberian promyskleniki in America, until 
shortly after the Captain Krenitzin expedition. Secret agents of 
the Spanish Crown in St. Petersburg had collected a fairly com¬ 
prehensive account of what was going on, through the report to 
the Government of the Krenitzin investigations. This had been 
obtained and was transmitted to Spain with a warning that 
Russia intended to conquer all of America, if possible. Alarmed at 
this challenge to California and even Mexico, and not knowing 
exactly how far the Russians had actually progressed in that 
direction, urgent orders to take immediate counter-measures were 
promptly sent on the long journey to Mexico. Accordingly, 
Revilla Gigedo, the Viceroy of Mexico, in 1773 had ordered an 
expedition sent up the coast from California to explore and seize 
control of the country as far north as possible. Other Spanish 
vessels had sailed north before, but this was the first direct effort to 
extend the Spanish dominion as a means of stopping the progress 
of the Russians. For tiffs purpose the new transport Santiago , 
under the command of Juan Perez, was dispatched from San Bias 
on January 24th, 1774, with eighty-eight men, including two 
priests. But the Santiago did not get very far. The vessel barely 
reached the present southern boundary of Alaska, and it is 
claimed they did not even anchor at the most northern landfall. 

The Spanish had sent out another expedition in 1775 under the 
leadership of Bruno Heceta, a lieutenant and acting captain, who 
selected the Santiago as his flagship and Juan Perez as second-in- 
command and pilot. A small schooner, the Sonora , was taken 
along as a consort. The expedition sailed north from San Bias on 
March 16th. The two vessels became separated in a storm on 
July 30th, after which the little thirty-six-foot Sonora, under the 
bold command of Lieutenant Juan Francisco de Bodega y 
Cuadra, took off on a north-westerly course and kept going until 
she made a landfall not far from the present city of Sitka, Alaska- 
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Somewhat farther on they made a landing near a prominent cape 
on the coast, on which a large cross was erected with all the 
formalities and prescribed ceremonies of declaring it Spanish 
territory. Although Chirikof had previously discovered this same 
section of the American coast and had sent men ashore, none of 
these had ever returned to his vessel and none on board had set 
foot on the land. The planting of the Spanish cross, with its 
attendant ceremonies, established a strong point of international 
claim on behalf of the Spanish. But that was about the extent of 
pioneer exploration on the part of the conquistadores until after 
others had preceded them through the area that still separated 
California from the Russians. 

Following Shelikof’s entry into the fur trade in America there 
is a period in which the records and accounts of what was going 
on in the Aleutians and the farther coast are extremely brief and 
vague. It is indicated that other vessels went to Kodiak and 
probably farther. It is possible that the Russians were aware of 
the Spanish movement northwards and the silence on their own 
progress was intentional. 

About this time there was a visitor who unexpectedly came 
from afar and who was to start a whole new chapter of history 
on the North-west Coast of America, based on the sea-otter trade. 
He was an Englishman who had brought two large vessels around 
the southern tip of South America and straight to the coast above 
the Spanish dominion on the Pacific. The expedition was strictly 
one of geographic exploration, in search of a sea passage from 
Hudson Bay out into the Pacific to provide a route to China for 
English vessels. It was quite by accident that this expedition was 
responsible for making the sea-otter the lucrative intermediary of 
the world-wide China trade. The explorer was the renowned 
navigator Captain James Cook, with His Majesty’s ships the 
Resolution and the Discovery. 63 

This was Captain Cook’s third voyage, in the midst of which 
he lost his life. He was in command of the Resolution , and his 
aide, Captain Clarke, was in charge of the Discovery , They had 
quietly left England in 1776 with orders ‘not to touch upon any 
part of the Spanish dominions on the western continent of 
America’. He knew nothing of what the Spanish navigators had 
recendy accomplished north of California and very little about 
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the extent of Russian progress into America. Neither the Russians 
nor the Spanish were aware of his plans. 

After stopping in the Sandwich (Hawaiian) Islands, Captain 
Cook’s two vessels were set on a course for the North-west Coast, 
aiming to make land above any violation of Spanish claims. On 
Sunday, March 29th, 1778, the Resolution and Discovery entered 
and anchored in a large bay on the west coast of what is today 
known as Vancouver Island. It was Nootka Sound, subsequently 
the scene of bitter contention and bloodshed. 

‘A great many canoes, filled with natives, were about the ship 
all day’, relates the journal of this expedition; ‘and a trade com¬ 
menced between us and them. . . . The articles they offered were 
skins of various animals . . . and, in particular, of sea-otters. . . . 
Besides the skins in their native shape, they also brought garments 
made of them . . . also human skulls, and hands not yet quite 
stripped of the flesh, which they made our people plainly under¬ 
stand they had eaten. ... We counted above a hundred canoes at 
one time, which might be supposed to contain, at an average, five 
persons each. . . . They came on board the ships and mixed with 
our people with the greatest freedom... .’ M 

There was no one among the officers or crews of the Resolution 
or the Discovery who had any idea of the value of a sea-otter 
skin. They were about as far from being fur-traders as the 
promyshleniki were endowed with scientific perspicacity. The 
pelts were such soft and pretty things, and the natives were so 
insistent in exchanging them for almost nothing, that quite a few 
of the crew acquired some of the skins. They were nicer souvenirs 
than the half-eaten human hands these Nootka people insisted 
were quite delicious snacks. 

The expedition remained in the harbour for almost a full 
month, making repairs on the vessels and taking on fresh water 
and wood. Relations between the explorers and the natives were 
extremely friendly, although this was unquestionably a tribe of 
particularly warlike people of a high degree of intelligence. 

After leaving Nootka on April 26th, Captain Cook’s expedition 
vessels moved northwards along the coast, stopping occasionally 
to visit the shore and make the acquaintance of the inhabitants. 
On May 3rd they found the large cross that had been planted by 
the Spanish Lieutenant Cuadra, and Cook appropriately gave the 
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name of Cross Sound to the adjoining indentation of the coast. 
They sighted Mount St. Elias and passed Yakutat, or Bering, Bay, 
regarding which the English navigator’s journal remarks at length 
about Vitus Bering’s discovery. Proceeding through entirely un¬ 
explored territory, the two vessels made an admirable survey as 
they went along. They named Prince William Sound and 
numerous geographic landmarks, and they sailed to the head of 
Cook Inlet (called Cook’s River in early times). 

In both Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet they found 
there was an abundance of sea-otters. The skins had become so 
common that interest in them had decreased to a point where the 
pelts were now used as padding under the blankets in the sailors’ 
bunks, or stored away to lie forgotten in clamp lockers where 
many of the skins became smelly and were thrown overboard. 
In Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet they also found the 
natives possessing trade beads and knives that unquestionably 
had come from the Russians, either directly or through intertribal 
trade. 

Within the brief period of about a month Captain Cook had 
discovered and geographically established exceedingly more of 
the mainland of north-western America than all the Russian and 
Spanish explorers had accomplished in more than a quarter of a 
century, and the great English navigator’s discoveries had only 
begun. He went on past Kodiak, the Shumagins, Unimak, and to 
Unalaska. Unalaska was the first place he visited that was in any 
way occupied by the Russians. Instead of going out along the 
Aleutians, where the promyshleniki were operating on nearly 
every island, Cook followed the Bering Sea coast of the American 
mainland all the way to Bering Strait. As the season was by then 
almost ended, after touching the Siberian coast, he headed south 
to spend the winter in the Hawaiian Islands, to return the follow¬ 
ing year to continue his search for a sea route eastwards to 
Hudson Bay and the Atlantic. 

On the way south he again stopped at Unalaska. It was on this 
occasion, while making repairs to his vessels, that Captain Cook 
had his first meeting with the Russians. Plis vessels were visited by 
Gerassim Grigorievich Ismailof, commander of one of the vessels 
of the firm of Shilof, Lapin, and Orekof. The English navigator 
talked to him freely about what he had learned imparting more 
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information and inspiration for the future guidance of the Russian 
promyshleniki than all the past had provided. 

Captain James Cook was killed by the natives of Hawaii in 
Kealakekua Bay on February 14th, 1779. The following spring, 
however, according to plan, the Resolution and the Discovery 
returned north again, under the command of Captain Clarke. 
On their way back south from the Arctic Ocean Captain Clarke 
died just before the vessels stopped at Petropavlovsk, where he 
was buried. Captain Gore then assumed command for the long 
voyage home. 

It was while the expedition was making a brief stop in China 
that the almost-forgotten sea-otter skins came into sensational 
prominence on the vessels. At the trading-post of Macao, off the 
mouth of the Chu Kiang River just before Canton, some of the 
Chinese merchants happened to learn there were sea-otter skins 
on board. The fantastic price they paid started a wild search for 
other pelts or bits of pelt on both vessels. For those who still had 
any of the skins that had been acquired for practically nothing 
along the North-west Coast of America it was a bonanza of 
business. The Chinese even bought those that had seen long usage 
as bed-mattresses. 

‘One of our seamen sold Inis stock for £250,’ states the journal 
of Captain Cook’s expedition, which was published in London in 
1784. ‘A few prime skins, which were clean and had been well 
preserved, were sold for £40 each. The whole amount of value, 
on both ships, I am confident did not fall short of two thousand 
pounds sterling . .. and at least two-thirds of the quantity we had 
originally got from the Americans were spoiled and even worn 
out, or had been given away . . . without our having any idea of 
the value. . . . The advantages that might be derived from a 
voyage to that part of the American coast, undertaken with com¬ 
mercial views, appears to me of a degree of importance to call 
for the attention of the Public. The rage with which our seamen 
were possessed to return to Cook’s River, and, by another cargo 
of skins, to make their fortune at one time, was not short of 
mutiny; and I must own, I could not help in indulging myself in 
ideas of such a project.’ 55 

The published account of Captain Cook’s expedition was 
widely read in Europe and America. What was said about the 
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sea-otter skins, which could be had so cheaply and in such abun¬ 
dance along the whole North-west Coast and so easily sold for 
such high prices in China, was the direct inspiration for many a 
vessel being fitted out for that specific purpose. This led to the 
shaping of a whole new course of the China trade, in which 
hundreds of vessels from Europe, the United States, and other 
parts of the earth become intensely involved, and once again the 
meek little sea-otter was shaping the destiny of man and history. 
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X 


AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING 


Wide-spread and strongly conflicting projects were being set in 
motion in the year 1783. These were to lead to a new era in the 
sea-otter trade, bring together wolves of many colours, and make 
the past appear very primitively juvenile. The Russians had 
indulged in the self-satisfying feeling that the whole north-western 
part of America was inalienably theirs, by the rights of discovery 
of Bering and Chirikof; and although they had been operating 
without competition or challenge on a surprisingly extensive scale 
for well over thirty years, their actual dominion did not extend 
beyond the Aleutian Islands. To rule the vast territory beyond 
was now going to be considerably more than merely dealing with 
Stone Age Aleuts. 

In 1779 another Spanish expedition had been sent north to 
forestall the Muscovites. Two vessels were employed, the Princesa 
and the Favorite , the latter being brought up from Peru. Lieu¬ 
tenant Ignacio Artaga was in charge, with the bold Lieutenant 
Cuadra as second-in-command. They pretty much followed the 
course of Captain Cook, spending some time in Prince William 
Sound before returning to San Bias. Apparently unaware of the 
English navigator’s voyage the previous year, they had erected 
large crosses at several places and with great ceremony of waving 
flags and salvoes of musketry had formally taken possession of 
everything in sight, in the name of the Spanish King and Jesus 
Christ. But it seems that what the Spanish did in the north-west 
was never taken very seriously. 

Shelikof was as well aware of the whole situation as anyone, 
but he seems to have taken an unusual length of time, since 1776, 
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to get his programme actually launched. With his partner, Ivan 
Golikof, he built three vessels at Okhotsk in 1783, and they all 
sailed on August 16th, with a total of 192 men. This was the 
largest force that had ever left Siberia at one time for America. 
Shelikof went along, taking his wife Natalia, who accompanied 
her husband on all of his adventurous travels. They went with the 
intention of remaining for a considerable length of time; for this 
was Grigor Ivanovich Shelikof’s first big move towards becoming 
the dictator of all of America that he could take in the name of 
the Russian Empire. 

The three vessels were the Three Saints (Tri Sviatitelia), the 
St, Simon ( Sv. Simeon), and the St. Michael ( Sv. Mikhail). 
Shelikof and his wife w r ent on the Three Saints, which was com¬ 
manded by Gerassim Grigorievich Ismailof, whom he had 
recently taken from one of his rival firms. Ismailof was one of 
the most experienced captains in the island trade. He had also 
talked at length with Captain Cook and made sketches of the 
Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet regions. 

Even before the new vessels got out of the Okhotsk Sea, how¬ 
ever, they ran into violent weather that eventually separated 
them. The storm continued until the Three Saints and the St. 
Simon were compelled to seek shelter and winter quarters at 
Bering Island. This unfortunate turn of events was a great dis¬ 
appointment and kept them from getting the first foothold in the 
richest of the new territory. 

Early the same summer the captains of three independent fur¬ 
trading vessels had been anchored in Unalaska Bay. They w r ere 
well aware that the sea-otters were disappearing from the 
Aleutians and the time was rapidly approaching when it would 
be necessary to go elsewhere for profit. Potap Zaikof, who com¬ 
manded the vessel Alexander Nevski, had been in Kamchatka 
when the Cook expedition stopped there to bury Captain Clarke 
and he not only had talked with some of the ship’s officers but 
had obtained rough tracings of some of the charts they had made 
of Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet. Dmitri Polutof, captain 
of another St. Michael, had been to Kodiak Island in 1776; and 
Evstrat Delarof, of the St. Alexis (Sv. Alexei), was a very aggres¬ 
sive fur-trader with a long experience in the Aleutians. After con¬ 
siderable discussion these three decided to form an alliance and 
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go to Prince William Sound, under the leadership of Zaikof. They 
also decided to take a considerable number of Aleuts along, not 
just to hunt sea-otters for their promyshleniki masters, but also 
to do the fighting in case they should be attacked by unfriendly 
inhabitants of the new country. The Russians, of course, also took 
along a bevy of Aleut women. 

It was quite an expedition that set out from Unalaska in that 
early summer of 1783. According to the records, they numbered 
in all about three hundred, of whom probably half were Aleut 
hunters who accompanied the Russian shitikas in their frail little 
haiiarkas on the almost one-thousand-mile voyage of open 
Pacific. This is the earliest record of the Russians taking a large 
flotilla of Aleut hunters over long distances to hunt and fight for 
them, although it later became a common practice, extending as 
far as California. 

It seems almost inconceivable that the Aleuts could paddle 
such great distances, sitting laced into their cramped little skin 
canoes. They were capable of paddling about ten miles an hour, 
but to keep this up continuously, day and night, seems almost 
beyond human endurance. Just the normal necessities of eat¬ 
ing, sleeping, and body functions presented tremendous prob¬ 
lems. But the promyshleniki had the hearts of dead cod-fish 
and they would not hesitate to shoot the weak and ill rather 
than take them aboard their own vessels. They had to stop now 
and then, although the character of the coast often made this 
difficult. 

They reached Prince William Sound in the latter part of July, 
where the three vessels were towed to an anchorage in the shelter 
of one of the islands by the baidarkas of the Aleuts. 

This was a strange new country for both Russians and Aleuts, 
who were accustomed to barren volcanic islands in vast open 
spaces of stormy seas. Here the dense forests of great trees and 
thick undergrowth crowded down to the very water’s edge, hem¬ 
ming in the traveller on all sides. Even the habits of the sea-otters 
and the methods of hunting them were somewhat different in the 
inland and sheltered areas of the big sound. 

It is only natural that the local natives, who had previously 
accorded the English and the Spanish explorers a friendly recep¬ 
tion, should be very apprehensive at the appearance of such a 
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large flotilla of potential enemy tribesmen from the islands of the 
far west. The Russians were anxious to trade, but were unable to 
establish satisfactory relations with the local inhabitants. So the 
expedition was split up into groups, and these were sent out 
to hunt the sea-otters and to explore the new area. This was 
as offensive a challenge as it was possible to make against 
the territorial rights of a primitive people. To trespass openly 
upon their hunting-grounds was worse than taking their 
women. 

In the middle of August one of the exploring parties returned 
to the anchorage with a considerable number of sea-otter skins 
made into garments. The Russian leader of this group was Leontiy 
Nagaief, and he had collected considerable infonnation from some 
natives with whom he had been able to make a friendly contact 
in a remote section of the sound. He learned that the people of 
this region called themselves ‘Chugatsches 5 (Chugachs), from 
which fact the Russians gave the name Gulf of Chugach (later 
known as Prince William Sound). He had also learned about 
the fine harbour and village of Nuchek, where the two vessels of 
Captain Cook and those of the Spaniards had anchored. It was 
there that the Russian traders later established their headquarters. 
It was on what is today known as Hinchinbrook Island. Also on 
this trip Nagaief made a discovery of geographic importance by 
finding a large river, which he ascended for some distance. The 
natives called this the Atnah (Copper) River. 

As long as the Aleuts and Russians of Zaikofis expedition 
remained together, the force was sufficient to discourage any 
attack, in spite of the fact that the Chugachs were a far more 
warlike and intelligent people than the islanders from the far 
west. Breaking up the expedition into small individual groups, 
however, made them vulnerable to disaster. It was also inevitable 
that the roaming parties should find the local villages, from which 
the men retired to avoid possible battles, and upon these circum¬ 
stances the visitors seized the opportunity to indulge in their 
favourite pastime of committing outrages against the unprotected 
women. It had become more of a sport than any infraction of 
ethical standards. But the Chugachs would not tolerate this 
sort of thing. They were soon sending messengers paddling swiftly 
to Cook Inlet and even as far away as Kodiak, calling upon 
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their neighbours to come and aid them in exterminating the 
obnoxious intruders. There was a hearty response to these calls 
for assistance, and soon the fleets of primitive warriors began 
slipping into Prince William Sound by hidden routes to the 
rendezvous. 

Although these people proved that they had little fear of 
Russian guns, they did not strike in force. Instead, they sought 
out the roaming parties and usually struck in the darkness of 
night. Armed only with spears, arrows, and clubs, they cut the 
Russians and Aleuts to pieces before they had a chance to organize 
their forces. A great many of the intruder's were killed, including 
the commander, Polutof, who was known to have become quite 
a Lothario with Chugach women. 

The Russians quickly gathered the remnants of their forces 
together, and in retaliation they attacked and ransacked some of 
the villages, carrying away large numbers of the women. They 
learned, however, that such tactics did not aid in the subjugation 
of the Chugachs. They also learned that their Aleut hunters were 
sadly inferior as warriors. 

The intruders were kept so busy protecting themselves and 
building whiter quarters that the season passed without very 
profitable results. It was necessary to keep at least a third of the 
whole force continually on armed guard against surprise attacks. 
As they were unable to send off hunting-parties, food became 
extremely scarce, with the result that scurvy of a very malignant 
type broke out among the crews. Nearly half of the men died of 
this disease during the winter. 

As soon as tire weather of spring permitted, Zaikof had his 
vessels ready for departure and they all set out to return to 
Unalaska, but with the avowed determination to return again and 
gain control of the region. 59 

At about the same time that Shelikof had been starting out 
from Okhotsk with his three vessels on that first attempt to go to 
Kodiak, and Zaikof was beginning his voyage to Prince William 
Sound, there was also a closely related project being earnestly 
initiated in far-away New York City. There a colourful young 
soldier of fortune was trying to find a financial backer for a com¬ 
mercial expedition to the North-west Coast to obtain sea-otter 
skins and take them to China to exchange for silks and teas and 
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spices. The young man’s name was John Ledyard, a resident of 
Connecticut who attended Dartmouth College. In his desire for 
far-away adventure he had become a corporal of marines in the 
British Navy in order to accompany the third expedition of 
Captain James Cook. It was John Ledyard who had been sent to 
make the first contact between the Russians and the English 
explorers at Unalaska; he had seen the abundance of sea-otters 
that were to be had, for little or nothing, along the whole coast, 
and had clearly seen the opportunities for tremendous profits that 
could so easily be made in using the pelts as a medium in the 
China trade. 

He had deserted from the British Navy upon the expedidon’s 
return to England and hurried to New York early in 1783 to find 
a financial backer. But no one believed his fantastic story. He 
went to Philadelphia, where Mr. Robert Morris became con¬ 
vinced of the plan and agreed to supply the money for a trading 
vessel to go to Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet. But one 
unfortunate circumstance after another arose to forestall the 
fulfilment; and Ledyard finally went to New London to pursue 
another possibility. Failing there, he went to Spain. The following 
year, in Paris, he even interested Thomas Jefferson in the project. 
The future President was at that time United States Minister to 
France. He tried to help Ledyard organize a company. Tin's hope 
did not materialize, although what Jefferson learned from the 
soldier of fortune undoubtedly had a strong influence in the idea 
for the Lewis and Clark expedition. 

After the unsuccessful effort in Paris, Ledyard went back to 
London, where funds were obtained to travel overland across 
Europe and Asia to the coast of Siberia, from whence he hoped to 
get a Russian vessel to take him to Nootka Sound. He left St, 
Petersburg in the spring of 1787. The following winter, when 
almost to Yakutsk, he was arrested by imperial order and 
brought back to Moscow, to be deported across the frontier into 
Poland. 

John Ledyard failed, but not before he had told and retold his 
story and his beliefs just about all over Europe. There is no doubt 
that he materially helped to create the wide-spread interest that 
shortly afterwards began sending many ships to follow the same 
plan as he proposed. Incidentally, Ledyard’s interesting life came 
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to an end in Cairo, when he died just prior to a planned departure 
to search for the headwaters of the Nile. 57 

Stories about the sea-otter trade and its possibilities were also 
being spread by other officers and men of the Cook expedition; 
and with the publication in 1784 of the three-volume account of 
the whole voyage the interest took on a much wider and more 
serious aspect. In less than a year thereafter the first trading 
vessel was on its way. Within eight years there were at least 
twenty-eight vessels other than Russian engaged in the sea- 
otter trade on the North-west Coast—and that was only the 
beginning. 

Shelikof got away from Bering Island in June of 1784 in his 
second attempt to reach Kodiak. His two vessels stopped at 
Unalaska to take on fresh water and to leave instructions for the 
third of his vessels, the St. Michael (Sv. Mikhail), if it should show 
up there at a later date. He also picked up two native interpreters 
and ten hunters to take along. 

The Three Saints and the St. Simon entered and anchored in a 
large bay on the south-east coast of Kodiak Island on August 3rd. 
Shelikof named this place Three Saints, after his vessel; and they 
immediately began to unload all the cargoes, Here Shelikof would 
build the first permanent Russian settlement in America and here 
he would lay the foundation for his own empire. 

While the work of unloading the two vessels was still in pro¬ 
gress, armed parties were sent out to search for natives and to 
explore the surrounding country. Sea-otter skins were the basic 
purpose of all this, although there were other tilings to be done 
first; and Shelikof continued to play his long-range game like a 
professional gambler. 

One of the scouting-parties located a large group of the island’s 
aboriginal inhabitants, although no contact whatever could be 
made with them. Another party brought in one of the natives 
who had been captured and who was treated with the greatest 
of kindness and then sent back to his people loaded down with 
presents. 

Shortly afterwards another scouting-party found that a large 
number of armed natives had established themselves on a cliff 
overlooking the sea, one that formed a natural stronghold about 
ten leagues from the anchorage. The Russians were permitted to 
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approach only close enough to become assured of the savages’ 
hostile attitude and to have it made quite clear that they must get 
out of the country or suffer the consequences, 

When informed of this, Shelikof immediately gathered together 
all the men he could spare and proceeded directly to the spot. It 
was found that there were more natives than believed, and 
instead of responding to friendly overtures the natives responded 
with a shower of spears and arrows. Then they attacked with such 
determination and superiority of numbers that the Russians were 
compelled to make a hasty retreat to the ships for defence. 

Although it is not so stated in the record, it is entirely probable 
that the Koniagas, as the natives of Kodiak called themselves, as 
well as the inhabitants of Prince William Sound and elsewhere, 
were well aware of the treatment the Aleuts had suffered at the 
hands of the Russian promyshleniku News has a strange way of 
travelling over surprisingly great distances among primitive races; 
and it is known that all these peoples had for centuries experi¬ 
enced both friendly and warlike contact with one another. In any 
event, it was quite evident that the Koniagas wanted no part of 
the intruders and were determined to drive them away from their 
island. 

Not long after the first fight the Russian camp was attacked 
in the darkness of night. The desperate engagement continued 
until daylight, when the natives retired to their natural strong¬ 
hold. 

Realizing that something drastic was necessary and anticipating 
that more natives w'ould come to reinforce the attackers, Shelikof 
had a falconet, or small sixteenth-century cannon, mounted on 
one of the ship’s small boats, and, with a picked group of his 
promyshleniki going by sea and the rest by land, he set out for 
the stronghold. As they came in close to the cliff, a shower of 
spears and arrows was launched upon the boats, but when the 
cannon blasted forth and sent clusters of grapeshot tearing havoc 
among the savages and their temporary shelters, it caused a 
general stampede to escape. This was the signal for a general 
attack, which the Russians launched with such violent determina¬ 
tion that many of the Koniagas jumped over the cliff and 
hundreds were shot or cut to pieces. Of the prisoners that were 
finally rounded up, about four hundred were kept as hostages. 
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The settlement of Three Saints was managed on a pattern not 
greatly different from the usual practices of the promyshleniki. 
Native women were always preferable as hostages. Martin Sauer, 
historian of the Commodore Joseph Billings 5 expedition, which 
was sent out by command of the Russian Empress Catherine II 
and which visited the settlement of Three Saints a few years after 
its founding, has the following to say on this matter: ‘About two 
hundred of the daughters of the chiefs are kept at the Russian 
habitations, as hostages for the obedience of the natives. . , . 
Shelikof, surprising their women collecting berries, carried them 
to his habitation, and kept them as hostages for the peaceable 
behaviour of the men, only returning wives for daughters. 558 

Meanwhile, dwellings and fortifications were pushed to com¬ 
pletion on the sandspit in the bay. Shelikof took pains to provide 
himself and his wife with all the comforts and attempts at luxury 
that could be created from the cargoes of the two vessels. There 
were other attacks by the Koniagas, but these were dealt with so 
swiftly and intensely that the natives began to lose their aggres¬ 
siveness. Instead, they began to watch with reluctant curiosity the 
construction of houses and defensive strongholds after the Russian 
fashion; and their daughters seemed to enjoy the more or less 
debatable benefits of being maidservants to the promyshleniki. A 
few pieces of coloured cloth and some gaudy trinkets were enough 
to make the pulchritudinous young females proud. Eventually 
more and more of the natives decided to be friendly. 

‘As time passed 5 , the historian Bancroft aptly puts it, ‘the chasm 
dividing savage and civilized was filled, the Koniagas ascending 
in some respects and the Russians descending. 5 

While Shelikof was primarily concerned with control of the 
sea-otter trade, he was very much of a realist. He was depending 
on a crude, cruel, and but half-civilized promyshleniki , whose 
traits and tastes had been developed through many generations, 
and he was dealing with warlike Stone Age savages, in a rough 
land where survival was far more important than any of the nice¬ 
ties of civilized society. The stakes were high and called for 
ruthless tactics. However, far away as he was from the courts and 
ukases of St. Petersburg or even the conniving petty officials of 
Okhotsk and Irkutsk, the long, strong arm of imperial Russia was 
extremely important. It could aid him in his ambition, or it could 
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reach out and clamp its iron fingers to drag him down if he 
climbed too high without imperial blessings. He had to have some 
other things besides subjugation or profits to tell about. So he 
started a school, for the education of the natives, the bastard 
children who were already beginning to appear, and his own 
illiterate promyshleniki. He personally began the classes for teach¬ 
ing the reading and writing of Russian. He also introduced the 
religion of the Russian Orthodox Church. According to his own 
account, he converted forty heathen Koniagas to Christianity 
during his first stay at Three Saints, and sent these out among 
their own people to spread the new spiritual belief—making the 
sign of the cross and repeating a few words of the creed without 
the slightest understanding of the meaning. He also planted 
vegetables. And, of course, a great deal of time was spent inducing 
people of this fair land to become faithful subjects and ardent 
servants of the Russian Empire. 

There was very little trading attempted the first year. That 
would come later. The second year, in May of 1785, Shelikof took 
a well-organized party of fifty-two promyshleniki, eleven Aleuts, 
and one hundred and ten Koniagas in their own baidarkas on an 
extensive tour of exploration. Once again the objective was not 
trading, but to become familiar with the country and its native 
inhabitants and particularly the relative abundance of sea-otters. 
The imposing flotilla visited the adjoining islands, then went into 
Prince William Sound, as well as Cook Inlet. The presence of the 
neighbouring Koniagas probably accounted for a not unfriendly 
reception. 

Upon their return to Three Saints in August detachments were 
sent out on still further surveys of Kodiak Island, and along 
the mainland to find out the different portage routes used by the 
natives to reach Iliamma Lake and the Bristol Bay section of the 
Bering Sea. 

Despite all precautions scurvy broke out in the Russian camp 
during the winter and caused the death of a large number of the 
men. But so well had Shelikof by now convinced the Koniagas of 
his good intentions that instead of taking advantage of the 
weakened conditions of the Russians the natives voluntarily 
assisted in obtaining fresh food. 

In the spring parties were sent out to specified locations 
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to begin the building of fortifications, and others were sent to 
continue the explorations farther northwards along the main¬ 
land coast. They were instructed to go as far as Bering’s Gape 
St. Elias, and there to erect a fort as the beginning of another 
settlement. 

Deciding it was now time to attend to some very important 
business back in Siberia, or maybe as far- away as St. Petersburg, 
Shelikof prepared a long list of orders and detailed instructions, 
and he appointed one of his aides, Samoilof, to act as temporary 
boss of the colony and to cany out the orders during his absence. 
He demanded the continuous expansion of control by the estab¬ 
lishment of permanent fortifications and settlements, eastwards 
and southwards, even as far as California and to the exclusion of 
all rival traders, Russians or others. The written instructions were 
in considerable detail, giving the exact number of men to be sent 
to each of the various places. It was a bold gamble to split up 
the entire force and send such small numbers into regions where 
the existence of Russians was so precarious at best—until he could 
send sufficient reinforcements to ensure protection against any and 
all challenges to absolute control. These parties must take the cal¬ 
culated risks, just as he was taking the calculated risks of success 
or failure. Regarding rival traders, he was quite specific. They 
must be tolerated until sufficient strength was acquired. Then 
‘you must take a more resolute stand, drive off all intruders, and 
declare the Russian sovereignty over all the country on the 
American continent and California, down to the 40th degree of 
latitude 1 (a short distance north of San Francisco). The docu¬ 
ment furnishes strong evidence of Shelikof’s farsightedness, execu¬ 
tive ability, and intense ambition. He held Samoilof personally 
responsible for the strict adherence and carrying out of all the 
details. 

With his plans now well organized and being put into execution 
Shelikof and his wife left Three Saints in May 1787 to return to 
Okhotsk and Irkutsk, and to St. Petersburg if necessary, for the 
express purpose of obtaining broad and exclusive official privileges 
for control of the fur trade and everything else in the entire 
country, as well as to arrange for the bringing of more men and 
large quantities of supplies with which further to expand his 
1 dominion. He was not taking back with him any large cargo of 
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sea-otter pelts to turn into profit to do all these things, but he did 
have the most comprehensive information about the north-west 
area of the American continent that anyone had ever possessed, 
and he had successfully established the foundations for the per¬ 
manent control of the North-west Coast. 00 



XI 


WOLVES OF MANY COLOURS 


The years immediately following Shelikof’s planting the roots of 
the first Russian colony on Kodiak Island saw the beginning of 
the international struggle for monopoly of the sea-otter trade and 
absolute rule of the North-west Coast of America. The natives of 
the various districts had followed their own primitive pattern of 
life for hundreds and possibly thousands of generations. In a very 
few years, however, the Aleuts had learned the meaning of 
Russian rule; and the Koniagas and the Chugachs and the others 
down the mainland coast had heard rumours and tales about it. 
Now they were all to experience the ironic imposition of several 
different brands of civilization over savagism—circumstances that 
can no more exist in harmony together than light and darkness 
or heat and cold. 

Shortly before Shelikof returned to Siberia, the first English 
trading vessel made its appearance on the North-west Coast. Had 
the ambitious Russian empire-builder been aware of this ominous 
shadow of the future, it is quite certain he would have changed 
his plans and made some drastic move to extend and consolidate 
the Russian dominion far down the coast. Within another two 
years there were to be other English vessels, as well as those of 
Spain, France, and the United States, in steadily increasing num¬ 
bers. All the new arrivals were to be agreed on one fundamental 
precept—that the whole American coast, at least that lying north 
of California, was free country, subject only to the laws of man 
and God as expressly made by the commander of each vessel. 
They all had about as little regard for the rights of others who flew 
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their own national flag as for the Russians and natives, whom all 
of them held in mutual low disdain. 

Different as the various nationalities were, there was a lot of 
similarity in their early sea-otter trading methods to those of the 
early Russian promyshleniki in the Aleutian Islands. The traffic 
they carried on along the North-west Coast was hardly worthy of 
being dignified by the name of trading. It was simply a struggle 
to seize the largest possible quantity of the valuable furs in the 
shortest possible time, at the least possible expense, and without 
regard to principles or circumstances. 

The Spaniards were not particularly interested in fur, but they 
had a passion to conquer the country for their own brand of 
Christ, Pope, and King, and to hold the people in holy subjuga¬ 
tion. If the people rebelled, they must be butchered for Christ, 
Pope, and King. Gold was the chief concern of the early Catholic 
cavaliers, but they preferred it in the hard yellow state rather than 
converted from furs or sweat or by roundabout means. Their 
principal concern on the North-west Coast was to protect what 
they already had in California and Mexico. 

The Spanish padres, always with a keen eye for a bright 
doubloon or two, had begun to dip their fingers into the sea-otter 
trade about this same time and probably before that. There were 
quite a few of these animals even in the bays of Monterey and 
San Francisco. They were a somewhat inferior grade to the far- 
northern variety, but the intelligent ecclesiastics of the sombre 
monasteries, aware of the prices to be had, sent their California 
Indian parishioners out to get some of the rich pelts. These were 
sent to be sold to the heathen Chinese merchants, by way of the 
Spanish missionaries who sailed on the yearly galleons from San 
Bias and Acapulco. In 1787 it is reported that about 200 sea-otter 
skins were thus delivered to the Oriental market and this number 
promptly jumped to around 1,500 pelts—although it never 
assumed the proportions of a serious industry. 60 

The English were lovers of the land and the far-flung dominion 
of colonies, although those who engaged in the sea-otter business 
were interested in little or nothing beyond the immediate profits 
they could make for themselves. Unfortunately the primitive 
‘savages’ succumbed with innocent greediness to the cheap trade 
goods they were offered and particularly to intoxicating drink. 
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Their new idea of happiness became dead-drunkenness. Anything 
a native had he learned to give for bottled oblivion. 

It is apparent that the first vessel to visit the North-west Coast 
for the express purpose of engaging in the sea-otter trade and to 
challenge the Russians was a sixty-ton English brig under the 
command of Captain James Hanna. With only twenty men 
aboard his little vessel this adventurer left the tiny Portuguese 
trading colony of Macao on the China coast in April 1785 and 
headed directly across the Pacific for Nootka, where Captain 
Cook was known to have spent a month. Whether Hanna sailed 
under the Portuguese flag or the English with a licence of the 
East India Company is not clearly established. 

Upon arrival at Nootka in August it is apparent that he was 
attacked by the natives, who tried to capture the small vessel, 
although friendly trading relations were later established. After 
obtaining what is reported to have been 560 sea-otter skins 
Captain Hanna sailed northwards to the end of what later became 
known as Vancouver Island, and then he returned to Macao in 
December. The pelts were sold for £6,900. This was not a hand¬ 
some fortune, to be sure; the skins were mostly inferior, probably 
previously used in garments, and the voyage was really an 
exploratory one. The results proved sufficiently successful for 
Hanna to sail again the following year in a vessel of 120 tons, 
which was appropriately named the Sea Otter. Very little is 
known of this second voyage beyond the report that they reached 
Nootka again in August and visited other places along the coast 
for the purpose of trading. 01 

The year 1786 saw the sea-otter trade take on a really 
competitive aspect. There were at least three different English 
trading expeditions; the Spanish returned; and one of Shelikofs 
strongest Russian competitors became established in Cook Inlet. 
And a little fireside conversation in a Boston doctor’s office that 
coming winter was destined to launch the Yankee vessels into 
the trade. 

Early in the season the Russian vessel St. Paul had put in an 
appearance at Three Saints on Kodiak Island. It belonged to the 
Lebedef-Lastochkin Company, of which Shelikof was a partner. 
The commander was Peredovshchik Kolomin and he had with 
him thirty-five men. They were by no means welcome at the new 
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settlement and were told in no uncertain terms to move on. It was 
inadvertently suggested that they go to Cook Inlet, where it was 
said sea-otters were plentiful. The Shelikof Company had already 
sent a party there with instructions to build a fort near the 
entrance, which was to be named Alexandrovsk. Encouraging 
Kolomin proved to be unwise. He went to Cook Inlet and estab¬ 
lished a fortification of his own near the mouth of the Kasilof 
River, on the Kenai Peninsula side of the inlet about half-way to 
the head of that long inland arm of the sea. This proved to be in 
the better fur region and the situation led to a bloody feud 
between the two rival Russian groups. 

In Bombay, India, a group of merchants engaged in the Far 
East trade under the leadership of an Englishman by the name 
of David Scott, fitted out two vessels, the Captain Cook and the 
Experiment, They sailed early in 1786 under the flag of the East 
India Company. The expedition was under the general super¬ 
vision of James Strange, although the ships were respectively com¬ 
manded by Lowrie (or Lorie) and Guise. Both reached Nootka in 
June. The natives had been actively laying in a large store of sea- 
otter pelts, but the new arrivals could obtain only about 600 of 
them because the natives had promised to hold them for Captain 
Hanna, who arrived about two months later. 

Strange left one of his men at Nootka to act as an agent to 
develop goodwill and future business on his behalf, under the 
excuse that the man was staying there to regain his health. 
His name was John McKay (or Maccay), and with assurance 
of the Chief’s protection he selected a native wife and settled 
down to spend a year of unusual experience in the primitive 
village. 

Taking his two vessels on up the coast, Strange made some 
geographic discoveries along with his trading. He was the first to 
operate in Queen Charlotte Sound, and he visited Prince William 
Sound before going to Macao to dispose of a highly gratifying 
cargo of pelts. 62 

A second and more extensive English project was also origi¬ 
nated in India by a group of merchants in the province of Bengal. 
They fitted out two vessels that were to operate independently. 
The Sea Otter, which was another by the same name as Hanna’s 
second vessel, was under the command of Captain Tipping. They 
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got away first and headed directly for Prince William Sound. 
Nothing was ever heard of this vessel or the fate of its crew. 

The Nootka sailed from Malacca on May 29th for the same 
destination, under the command of Captain John Meares, who 
was destined to play a rather dramatic role in the early fur trade 
on the North-west Coast. She made her first landfall on August 1st 
in the Aleutian Islands about 300 miles west of Unalaska. After 
floundexing around in the fog for a few days they were piloted 
into a bay where the Russian trader Evstrat Delarof was operat¬ 
ing; he later became commander of the whole Shelikof project. 
While taking on a badly needed supply of fresh water the English 
visitors were accorded a certain amount of hospitality by the 
Russians. In the book that Meares later wrote, however, he took 
pardcular pleasure in ridiculing the lowly manner in which the 
Russians were existing. At the same time he extolled the ‘mag¬ 
nanimous’ character of the British trader, as specifically repre¬ 
sented by himself. Meares’s reputation for honesty and veracity, 
however, was indeed very far from being exemplary. 

Arriving at Cook Inlet and learning that two other vessels had 
already been trading there, and finding the Russians well estab¬ 
lished on both sides of that elongated arm of the sea, Meares went 
on to the more expansive region of Prince William Sound. The 
Nootka roamed about among the large islands and inland bodies 
of water, finding one lucrative trading place after another. The 
pelts were so easily obtained for mere pittances of trade or by 
other, less honourable means that Meares could not pull himself 
away until the winter season was almost upon them. The vessel 
was by no means supplied with the provisions or equipment for 
a long winter stay in the far north, but the commander’s greed 
to get more and more of the precious pelts caused him to decide 
to stay until the following summer. So, after finding a small and 
well-sheltered cove on the mainland near a native village, the 
Nootka was anchored close to the shore. For an axe and some 
beads the captain had purchased for himself an attractive native 
girl who was supposed to act as an ‘interpreter’; and the vessel 
was made as livable as possible. 

It was not long before the sheltered water of the little cove in 
which the Nootka was anchored became frozen beyond escape. 
Only the rising and falling tides kept the ice broken along the 
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shore. The cramped living quarters became a dungeon of misery 
and cold in spite of the fire in the galley stove. They did not have 
warm blankets in which to sleep at night, and food became des¬ 
perately low. To compensate for the discomfort and displeasure 
of his men, Me ares doled out unwise amounts of the liquor 
intended for trading. This only sent them off to the native village 
to get into trouble of one kind or another and made them less 
willing to drag in the daily supply of firewood from the near-by 
forest. 

The inevitable scurvy broke out, and it was not long before the 
first funeral was held. This was shortly followed by another, and 
every long night was feared by others expecting their numbers to 
be called. Those who suffered were like ghosts of the future to 
those continually imagining their own first symptoms. In the 
beginning the comrades endeavoured to dig decent graves in the 
frozen ground. As the survivors became fewer and weaker they 
started merely dropping the bodies through cracks that the rising 
and falling tides made in the ice. Discontent led to rebellion, 
although the men were too wasted and weary to do much about 
it; and there was no escape. Even the captain’s native girl ran 
away, and the other natives grew insolent and seemed impatiently 
waiting for the last one to die. 

Throughout it all Captain Meares managed to keep his two 
feet solidly on the deck of his vessel and the difficult situation 
under reasonable control. Such circumstances as these were what 
caused so many of the trading vessels to run off to the sunny 
Hawaiian Islands to spend the winter. By the time the first signs 
of spring came to Prince William Sound there were only a few of 
the hardiest of the crew of the Nootka left. But the ice of the little 
cove still held the vessel. Then a native came in with the word 
that two other ships had arrived in the sound. Meares did not 
have a seaworthy ship’s boat or the men to man it, but he hired a 
native to take a message urgently begging for help. That message 
was never delivered. 

On May 8th, 1787, however, a whale-boat came in as close as 
the shore ice would permit and a party of Englishmen made its 
way to the Nootka, It was Captain George Dixon and some of his 
men from the large vessel Queen Charlotte. He had learned of 
the predicament of his countrymen and had come to investigate. 
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Seeing their terrible distress, he gave what assistance he could and 
told Meares where the two vessels were anchored. 

Encouraged by the wonderful news, the men worked franti¬ 
cally to free the Nootka. She was finally moved out into the open 
water of the sound. When they reached the designated anchorage 
on the north side of Montague Island, they found one of the 
vessels. This was the King George , with Captain Nathanial Port- 
lock in command, and he was doing a fine business of trading. Of 
course Portlock would help his countrymen by supplying food 
and other necessities to save them from starvation and distress. 
There was, however, one small consideration that would first have 
to be agreed to. Meares must promise to take his vessel and imme¬ 
diately depart from the North-west Coast, leaving the fur trading 
entirely to his gracious benefactor. This demand met with the 
most vehement protest, but it was starve or get out. Meares finally 
chose the latter. With barely enough supplies to get them back 
to the China coast the remnants of the Nootka’ s crew sailed her 
away from the scene of misery and human disaster. But they still 
had their sea-otter skins and Captain Meares was determined to 
be back again, under much wiser and more auspicious circum¬ 
stances. 113 

This was the second season the expedition of Dixon and Port- 
lock had visited Prince William Sound. They had been sent out 
together, leaving England in August 1785 under licences from 
both the South Sea and the East India trading companies. The 
captains of the Queen Charlotte and the King George had both 
been with Captain Cook on his famous voyages. They had gone 
directly to Cook Inlet, arriving there on July 10th, 1786, with the 
plan of working down the coast and wintering in Nootka Sound. 
Upon reaching Cook Inlet they had met a party of Russians who, 
with a number of Kodiak natives from Three Saints, interfered 
with their trading. Portlock took the King George about half-way 
up the inlet, where he had somewhat better luck and where the 
local natives tried to enlist his assistance to drive the Russians out 
of the country. 

After spending about a month in Cook Inlet the King George 
and the Queen Charlotte went to Prince William Sound, but, 
encountering a spell of thick weather and not meeting with very 
gratifying success, they had moved on south. This was about the 
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time of Captain Meares’s arrival, although neither of the two 
expeditions had been aware of the other’s presence in the district. 
It was after this that Meares’s vessel became frozen-in in the 
sound. 

Dixon and Portlock were back with their vessels the following 
spring. Portlock had come in to Montague Island on April 23rd, 
which is very early in the season for Prince William Sound. 
Shortly afterwards the Queen Charlotte joined her sister ship. It 
was then they learned about the plight of Captain Meares and 
his men. 

Shortly after Captain Dixon visited the Nootka and had given 
them temporary relief, he had taken the Queen Charlotte down 
the coast, leaving Portlock to handle the trading in Prince William 
Sound. The latter had also sent one of his longboats up into Cook 
Inlet for sea-otter skins, and he was doing very well when Meares 
came begging for help—and paid the price of getting out of the 
country as quickly as possible. 

The King George's longboat returned sooner than expected, 
and they had enjoyed such success that the party was immediately 
supplied with more trade goods and sent back again. Portlock 
then moved his vessel to the better harbour of Nuchek, from where 
he sent out other small boats to various parts of the sound, 
although trading with the natives became increasingly difficult. 
On one occasion, when a yawl and a big whale-boat were 
grounded by the ebb tide, the Englishmen were suddenly sui- 
rounded by about two hundred natives, who took about every¬ 
thing they had, even stripping the men of the clothing they wore. 
When the longboat returned from its second trip into Cook Inlet, 
the King George was sailed out of the sound and headed south¬ 
wards to rejoin tire Queen Charlotte at a rendezvous in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 61 

Dixon had in the meantime pursued a leisurely voyage along 
the coast, keeping in as close as he could and stopping wherever 
the natives might come out in their canoes to trade. He established 
the existence of the Queen Charlotte Islands, which he named 
after his vessel; also Dixon Strait (Entrance), to which he gave his 
own name. Both are today very familiar to everyone who travels 
the famous Inside Passage to Alaska. During a relatively brief 
stay in the Queen Charlotte Islands the English captain made a 
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remarkable haul of otter skins, which amounted to nearly two- 
thirds of all the pelts that were acquired by both vessels during 
the entire expedition. 

Dixon also met two other trading vessels that had been sent 
out from England by the same company that dispatched the King 
George and the Queen Charlotte. The new ships were the Princess 
Royal, with Captain Duncan in command, and the Prince of 
Wales, under the charge of Captain Colnett. From these men it 
was learned that a fifth English trading vessel, the Imperial Eagle, 
under Captain Barclay, was at Nootka or had just left for the 
south with the last of the sea-otter pelts that were available there. 

As the season was now pretty well towards its end, Captain 
Dixon headed his own vessel for the Hawaiian Islands, where the 
crews of both ships could spend a winter of enjoying the tropical 
sunshine and dusky maidens dancing the hula hula beneath the 
friendly palm trees. After that they would go on to China to trade 
their cargoes of sea-otter pelts for silks and spices and teas and 
pearls, and then return to England. 

It was during this same period that the French entered the sea- 
otter trade, although they never played a very important r 61 e on 
the North-west Coast. The Frenchmen were very fur-conscious, 
from the long experience of their coureurs de bois roaming far out 
westwards from the St. Lawrence Valley, as the vanguard of fur- 
men on the northern plains and in the Rocky Mountains. They 
were also empire-greedy. The new possibilities that had been 
presented in the published account of Captain Cook’s voyage and 
by Ledyard’s intensive efforts had aroused considerable interest 
in France. As a result of this the noted navigator Jean Frangois 
de Galaup, Comte de la Perouse, was sent out with two vessels, 
the Astrolabe and the Boussole, to visit the North-west Coast. He 
was instructed to seek an inter-ocean passage between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, and to see what this new story of the sea-otter 
business was all about. 

Coming from the Hawaiian Islands, the Frenchmen made a 
landfall on the North-west Coast on June 23rd, 1786, and spent 
about a month cruising southwards between Mount St. Elias and 
Nootka Sound. They obtained about a thousand sea-otter skins, 
mostly in pieces and probably previously used in native garments, 
which were later sold in China and the proceeds divided among 
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the crews of the two vessels. They actually accomplished very 
little, although the book that was written about this round-the- 
world cruise was widely read and furnished more fuel to the fire. 

‘I believe’, wrote La Perouse while on the way from California 
to China, ! a factory extending its operations only 40 to 50 leagues 
along the coast, might collect each year 10,000 sea-otter skins.’ 05 
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XII 


THEY CAME TO CONQUER 


The comfortable chairs beside the fireplace in the quiet office of 
the wealthy Dr. Thomas Bulfinch, in Boston’s Coolidge Building 
across the street from Revere House, seemed a long way from the 
North-west Coast of America. It was often that far-flung adven¬ 
tures were bom over a friendly cup of tea in late eighteenth- 
century New England. This was particularly possible when those 
who gathered to chat happened to be ambitious merchants and 
men with money, who dictated the destiny of men who went 
down to the sea in big Yankee sailing-ships. 

With one Joseph Banrell, a friend and affluent Boston merchant, 
the doctor and his twenty-three-year-old son Charles had settled 
themselves in the warm retreat from the chilling winds of that 
early spring day in 1787. The centre of the conversation was the 
young man, who had just returned from several years’ travel and 
study in Europe after his graduation from Harvard in 1781. That 
the young man was one of progressive ideas is indicated by the 
fact that he was Boston’s first professional architect; creator of the 
first playhouse in New England; and in 1818 he succeeded the 
eminent B. H. Latrobe as architect of America’s national Capitol 
at Washington, D.C., completing the unfinished wings and super¬ 
vising construction of the dome. 65 

The conversation among these three was concentrated upon 
one of the most interesting topics of the day. This was the voyage 
and discoveries of Captain Cook, the account of which had 
recently been published, and regarding which young Charles 
Bulfinch had brought back from London and Paris some definite 
information as well as ideas of his own. These specifically 
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concerned the commercial possibilities of the sea-otter trade, the 
abundance of the valuable pelts, which might be obtained from 
the natives on the North-west Coast of America and then be 
carried on to China to be exchanged for the profitable products 
of the Orient. Complete control of the sea-otter trade and the 
North-west Coast could be very important to the young United 
States. The astute Mr. Barrell and the elder Bulfinch were so 
impressed with the idea that the discussion was continued through 
subsequent meetings at the doctor’s fireside. Some other kindred 
spirits were invited to join them, and plans began to develop. 
They would fit out two vessels with a cargo of trade goods and 
send them to the newly explored North-west Coast, then to China, 
and on round the world. No ship had as yet carried the flag of the 
United States round the world. None had as yet engaged in this 
sea-otter business as a serious adjunct to the rich China trade. 
Thus the firm of Messrs. Barrell, Bulfinch, Brown, Darby, Hatch, 
and Pintard was created and the United States launched into a 
new maritime adventure. 

The expedition was ready to leave from Nantasket on Monday, 
October ist, 1787. Many Boston merchants and various friends 
of the navigators and crews had come down across Boston Bay to 
spend Sunday on board the two vessels, and that evening was 
given over to ‘parting hilarity’. Even a medal had been struck to 
commemorate the auspicious event. The two vessels were the 
Columbia Rediviva, of 220 tons, and the Lady Washington, a 
sloop of go tons. Captain John Kendrick had been chosen to 
command the larger ship and Captain Robert Gray the smaller. 
Both started south together on the long voyage round Cape Horn 
and up the Pacific, and their first objective was to find Nootka 
Sound, which had been referred to in such attracdve terms by 
Captain Cook. It was Captain Gray who became the first 
American sea captain to carry the Stars and Stripes round the 
world, and on his second voyage to the North-west Coast he 
discovered the mouth of the great Columbia River, which was 
named after the larger of these two Yankee vessels. 

The captains of both ships carried with them an assortment of 
passports and other official papers from America’s newly created 
federal government, the State of Massachusetts, and also the 
Minister of Spain in the United States. This was a pioneering 
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adventure of the first character, across thousands of miles of sea 
of which there were no accurate charts and where no American 
vessel had ever sailed before. Even Nootka Sound was little more 
than a name on a virtually unexplored coast. There were also 
some highly complicating and difficult circumstances beyond the 
hazards of stormy seas, which neither Captains Kendrick and 
Gray nor their Boston sponsors had any way of anticipating. They 
did not know that English vessels of almost piratical character 
were already actively engaged in the sea-otter trade, or to what 
extent the Russians had progressed in assuming control, to the 
exclusion of all others. Nor were they aware of the highly con¬ 
fidential and urgent messages that the Spanish Minister in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., had sent to the high authorities in Mexico, which 
were to result in the issuing of orders by the Spanish Governor of 
California for the immediate seizure of both vessels if they should 
appear in any of their ports. Kendrick and Gray thought that 
they would be the first to trade in Nootka Sound, but little did 
they realize what was ahead of them. 

At about the same time when the six Boston gentlemen were 
formulating their plans to put the first Yankee vessels into the fur 
trade on the North-west Coast, Grigor Shelikof and his wife 
Natalia were leaving the new little settlement of Three Saints on 
their return to Siberia. The shrewd Russian had made his plans 
with calculated care. An absolute monopoly of the sea-otter trade 
was his real purpose. There was money in that —lots and lots of it. 
That was what he wanted. But Shelikof had the sharp instincts 
of a smart trader in the skin game and he knew that hiding all 
interest in what he really wanted was most apt to bring the most 
profitable results. He had not only a very definite plan, but one 
with more than one carefully hidden purpose. 

His first objective of importance involved a meeting with Ivan 
Baityolomeievich Jacobi, Governor-General of eastern Siberia, 
plenipotentiary of Her Most Gracious Majesty Ekaterina Alex- 
eievna, mother of her country, the great and wise Empress of the 
Imperial Throne of all the Russias. Upon Shelikofs arrival in 
Kamchatka he proceeded directly to Okhotsk and thence to 
Irkutsk, making the last part of the journey to the capital in the 
dead of winter. He did not travel so hastily, however, that there 
was not enough time allowed for some news of his forthcoming 
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visit to reach the ears of the Governor-General in advance and 
whet liis interest to learn more. From the time of his arrival in 
Kamchatka he had cried wolf in loud and convincing words, 
emphasizing the impending catastrophe that faced everyone who 
reaped small or large rewards from the sea-otter trade, because it 
was being taken away from its rightful owners by the foreign 
invaders into the wonderful new land. ‘The advantage which 
rightfully belongs to the subjects of Russia alone is converted to 
the benefit of other nations, who have no claim upon the country 
and no right to the products of its waters,’ he cried out. 61 This cut 
deeply into the conscience of all Siberians, from the lowest strata 
to the very highest, for it was their bread and butter, and rum and 
vodka. The words of Grigor Shelikof carried authority. There was 
enough common knowledge of the invasion of the English and 
Spanish to give it a strong fear of reality. Shelikof also indicated 
with equal emphasis that he had made great new geographical 
discoveries, and that he carried with him a lengthy and complete 
report on the whole matter, with maps, etc., together with a plan 
by which the wonderful new possessions and their rich resources 
could be saved for Her Most Gracious Imperial Majesty and the 
benefit of her loyal subjects. 

It is only natural that Governor-General Jacobi gave a prompt 
and attentive audience to Grigor Shelikof. All the convincing 
details were submissively presented in the strongest possible terms. 
In addition to magnifying the calamity that would result from the 
foreign invaders and that had a real basis of fact, the master-mind 
of future monopoly expounded upon his personal achievements 
in geographic discovery, claiming for himself the credit of Kodiak 
Island and large areas of the mainland around Cook Inlet, Prince 
William Sound, and adjacent regions up and down the coast. 
With intellectual indifference he brushed aside as mere rumours 
the claims of other, illiterate individuals who had reported having 
visited these places. He even ignored the records of Vitus Bering 
and Captain Cook. He also made much of the first permanent 
Russian settlement he had firmly established, and others his men 
were founding. He told of carrying the religion of the Russian 
Orthodox Church to large numbers of the native peoples and the 
wide-spread conversions of individuals into the Christian faith; 
of the school he had started at Three Saints and personally 
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conducted; and all about the thousands he had induced to 
become faithful subjects of Russia. 

In case his shrewdness were not quite smooth enough and 
needed some further convincing proof of his policy of humane 
integrity and obedience to the laws of State and God, Shelikof 
conveniently had a copy of his instructions to Samoilof, to whom 
he had entrusted the command of his colony on returning to 
Siberia. Here are a few quotations from that document, which 
was dated May 14th, 1786: ‘In pacifying the inhabitants you 
should explain to them the benefits resulting from our laws and 
institutions ... you will instruct them in building good houses and 
in habits of economy and industry. ... As soon as possible the 
sacred books and doctrines of our Church should be translated 
into their language by capable translators. . . . Traffic with the 
Aleuts must be carried on in an honest manner and cheating must 
be punished. . . . Hostages and native employees must be well 
treated, but should not be taken into our houses without your 
special permission; serving-women must not be taken into our 
houses, unless for the purpose of sewing and similar work. ... At 
all the forts, warm and comfortable quartets must be erected for 
the Aleuts, and also stables for the cattle I have ordered shipped 
from Okhotsk. . . . My god-son Nikolai... I recommend to your 
special care . . . and that he be taught to respect the laws of God 
and of the country... .’ as This sort of document was an invention 
of Shelikof’s and became common practice by his successors, par¬ 
ticularly the great Baranof. Such documents were admirably 
calculated to impress the officials, into whose hands they were 
carefully channelled, by one means or another. Meaningless as 
they actually were, they seem to have been effective. Actually sent 
back and forth between Russian America and Siberia through a 
period of about thirty years, they were generally accompanied by 
secret instructions, or it was left to the recipient to read the code 
and decide just what parts he should take seriously. 

After fully presenting his case, Shelikof then carefully 
expounded his far-sighted programme. He asked for the strongest 
possible assistance to push back the foreign invaders without 
delay; he begged for missionary priests to be sent farther to teach 
Christianity to the gospel-hungry native peoples of America and 
to protect them from the brutal and immoral ravages of the 
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Siberian promyshleniki who were not as well controlled as his own 
men. He advanced a wondeiful dream of agricultural develop¬ 
ment, shipbuilding, and other substantial industries to take 
advantage of the vast wealth of natural resources in the new 
colony in the new land he had discovered. He also advanced the 
proposidon that shipbuilders, fanners, carpenters, and other 
tradesmen be carefully selected from the political and criminal 
exiles then in Siberia and that they be sent to the new colony to 
utilize their skills in building permanent establishments. This 
would not only relieve the Siberian authorities of a burdensome 
problem, but it would materially contribute to the further de¬ 
velopment of future prosperous towns in Russian America and 
thus contribute to the benefit of Russia and Russians. Out of the 
goodness of his own heart he would transport these exiles on his 
own vessels and be responsible for them. 

Shelikof finally came to the most important purpose of his well- 
planned promotion. As he had already become the only righteous 
representative in Russian America of Her Gracious Majesty the 
Empress, and the only one who had a broad and intelligent vision 
for the future, he asked that he be given personal and complete 
control of carrying out all these plans. He gave convincing 
assurances that he alone knew the right places and the correct 
manner, and alone had the necessary qualifications to accomplish 
it all properly. He asked that his complete report be promptly 
transmitted to Her Majesty, and, as a little side graciousness on 
the part of the Governor-General, that he obtain from the 
Empress some recognition for all his painful efforts and great 
discoveries. There was also the little matter of imperial subsidy to 
make these things possible, for which he suggested a favourable 
recommendation. There is nothing in the record to indicate any 
private arrangement between Shelikof and the Governor-General, 
although such was the common practice of the times and it is 
more than likely that Shelikof offered some form of secret induce¬ 
ment to make it all materially worth while for the Governor- 
General. 

The concluding part of Sheiikof’s document, which was 
presented to Jacobi and sent on to Empress Catherine, gives a 
significant indication of its character: ‘Without the approval of 
our monarch my labours would be altogether unsatisfactory to 
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me . . . since the principal object of all my undertaking has been 
to incorporate the newly discovered seas, countries, and islands 
into our empire before other powers could occupy them, and to 
inaugurate enterprises which will add to the glory of our wise 
Empress and secure profits to Her and to our countrymen. I trust 
that my hopes of seeing wise measures adopted for the govern¬ 
ment and protection of the distant regions discovered by me are 
not without foundation. . . . 5fl0 What actually transpired through 
the years that followed is the most convincing proof of the real 
motives which the shrewd Shelikof had in mind. 

Governor-General Jacobi not only forwarded the documents to 
the Empress, but he vouched for their full truth and made a 
strong recommendation that a ‘just recognition of what the 
Shelikof Company had done for the commerce of Russia, and for 
the country at large, would be to grant them the exclusive right of 
hunting and trading in the islands and territories discovered by 
their vessels 5 . 

Empress Catherine was so impressed that she sent for Shelikof 
to come to St. Petersburg and present himself at court. This, of 
course, was just what he wanted, and he complied as quickly as 
the long journey would permit. Even before he arrived, the 
Empress had ordered five war-vessels to be fitted out and sent 
to the North Pacific under command of Captain Mulovskoi, 
although the war with Sweden forestalled this plan. That Shelikofs 
trip was at least partially successful, however, is indicated by the 
imperial ukase which was issued on September 28th, 1788, grant¬ 
ing the Shelikof Company exclusive control over all the regions 
occupied by them. The matter of financial subsidy was not 
realized, also owing to the recent drain on the Imperial Treasury 
by foi'eign wars. The Empress further conferred upon Shelikof a 
gold medal and sword ‘for services rendered to humanity by his 
noble deeds 5 . 70 

This was but half fulfilment of Shelikofs ambitious scheme and 
he had to be content for a time with the substantial progress. Even 
if he had obtained official control of everything in America, it 
would hardly have been recognized by the rival Russian fur¬ 
trading interests until the Shelikof men were powerful enough to 
enforce their authority. But he returned to the east coast of 
Siberia to fit out more vessels and carry on with his plans. 
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In the meantime, Samoilof, who had been left in charge at 
Three Saints, was following instructions to the best of his ability, 
with the limited means and man-power at his disposal. The 
occupation of Cook Inlet and Prince William Sound had been 
pushed, although new difficulties arose there. The natives attacked 
whenever the opportunity was presented, and there were not 
enough Shelikof men to subjugate them properly. The Lebedef- 
Lastochkin men under Kolomin were now well established in 
Cook Inlet and were as unfriendly as the natives or the English 
intruders. The foreign traders came with their big vessels so 
loaded with a variety of attractive goods that the natives were 
becoming disdainful of the best the Russians had to offer. 
What little could be sent from Three Saints had to be brought 
from the skimpy stores of Siberia, and to transport better 
trade goods over the long trail from European Russia was 
prohibitive. 

To meet the difficulties, Samoilof had brought Aleut hunters 
from the islands where the sea-otters were becoming too scarce 
for profitable pursuit. They were not only the best of all hunters, 
but they had learned to serve their Russian masters with complete 
subservience. It was a wise move from a business standpoint, since 
it compensated for the ruinous raising of prices caused by the 
foreign traders who had made the local natives arrogant with 
sudden prosperity. But this double invasion of their territorial 
rights caused the Chugachs to become even more hostile; it 
resulted in large-scale loss of life, and the very names of both 
Russian and Aleut were becoming hated words. But none of these 
difficulties prevented the Shelikof promyshleniki from continuing 
to pursue the plan that seemed best fitted to produce the largest 
number of sea-otter skins. 

The vessel Three Saints had arrived in April 1788 back at the 
settlement that bore the same name. It was still under the com¬ 
mand of Captain Ismailof, who brought new orders from Shelikof. 
Evstrat Delarof was named to succeed Samoilof as commander of 
the colony and all the projects, The vessel also brought from 
Siberia one Bocharof, a master in the Imperial Navy and special 
emissary of Governor-General Jacobi. He had with him a number 
of painted posts and boards, copper plates and medals with which 
to mark out the extent of the Russian dominion in America. The 
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vessel carried forty Russians and as formidable an armament as 
had been available in Siberia. 

As soon as the supplies for Three Saints were unloaded, the 
vessel continued on her way to mark out the Russian dominion in 
America, in defiance of all invaders, They also took along a group 
of native hunters with their skin baidarkas. 

They made Montague Island, at the outer part of Prince 
William Sound, on May 5th, three days after leaving Three 
Saints. A few days later they anchored in Nuchek Harbour, on 
Hinchinbrook Island. Under Bocharof’s direction, a large 
wooden cross bearing an inscription claiming the whole country 
as Russian territory was erected on the island. Some fairly suc¬ 
cessful trading was also carried on. Only a few days were spent 
before returning to Montague Island, and then they moved on 
down the coast, to erect more signposts of Russian territorial 
dominion. 

Captain Ismailof took his vessel, the Three Saints (Tri 
Sviatitelia), safely to Yakutat Bay, in the shadow of icy Mount 
St. Elias, nearly six hundred miles from Kodiak. Here the 
Russians met one of the important Tlingit chiefs, who had 
travelled up the coast from his home among the large islands two 
hundred or more miles farther on, with about two hundred of his 
warriors in their big ornate wooden sea-canoes. It is highly 
probable that the intelligent Tlingit chief was on a fact-finding 
expedition quite similar to that of the Russians. 

With much pomp and ostentation Bocharof presented the 
dignified Tlingit chief with a portrait of Czarevich Paul and 
decorated him with a fancy medal, as part of the ceremony of 
planting a large copper plate, inscribed : c Possession of the Russian 
Empire’. Then the vessel continued on along the coast for another 
hundred miles or so, to Lituya (Lituga) Bay before returning to 
the settlement of Three Saints on Kodiak Island. All the informa¬ 
tion obtained was duly reported to Shelikof. 

That same spring there were still other well-conceived and 
strongly determined plans being aimed at the sea-otter trade and 
control of the North-west Coast. One expedition had left the port 
of Macao, on the China coast, in January, about three months 
before the Yankee vessels Columbia Rediviva and Lady 
Washington rounded the southern tip of South America into the 
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Pacific. These new projects were both two-vessel expeditions and 
both bound for Nootka Sound. 

Macao, the ‘harbour of the goddess A-Ma’, on the west side of 
the estuary of the Chu Kiang (or Canton) River, had been a tiny 
Portuguese colony since 1557 and always a rendezvous for 
nefarious business. It was a market-place where anyone with the 
necessary money could arrange for anything from piracy on the 
high seas to import or export smuggling, or buying the use of the 
Portuguese flag, with all the accompanying ship’s papers, just to 
take along as a subterfuge on a voyage of questionable character. 
Sailing under false national colours was contrary to the laws of 
the sea, except for purely hostile purposes in time of war, but it 
sometimes proved convenient to ships of that day in evading 
legitimate regulations and wriggling out of other difficulties that 
might inadvertently arise. 

The two vessels that sailed out into the broad blue Pacific from 
Macao were the Felice Adventurer, of 230 tons, and the Iphigenia 
Nubiana, of 200 tons. They had been fitted out by a company of 
English merchants in India, in consort with a Canton trader by 
the name of Daniel Beale and one Senhor Cavalho, who was a 
secret partner of the incumbent Portuguese Governor of Macao. 
The promoter of this unholy alliance and its project was Captain 
John Meares, that same one who had spent such an unpleasant 
winter frozen-in in a tiny cove of Prince William Sound. When he 
and the destitute survivors of his crew had bought their escape 
from starvation by being kicked out of the fur trade on the North¬ 
west Coast at the hands of one of his own countrymen, Meares 
had vowed to return, and this was to be his sweet revenge. He 
was not only going back, but he had plans to take over completely 
and personally ran the whole situation, to the exclusion of all 
others. Captain Meares went on the Felice, and for master of the 
Iphigenia he had an equally rugged character, Captain William 
Douglas. Both vessels carried the sort of crews one might expect 
to pick up at Macao and a more than ordinary supply of warlike 
armaments. 

Carrying two sets of national flags and ship’s papers had more 
than one advantage. The Portuguese identification was particu¬ 
larly for embarrassing meetings or more serious complications 
when English vessels or authorities were involved. In such a case 
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the Portuguese flag would be displayed and dummy Portuguese 
officers would, if the vessel were boarded, present themselves to 
show their papers, while the real commander would appear as 
a mere supercargo. With the Russians and the Spaniards the 
English identification would command the greatest respect, 
although their vessels sailed without the legitimate licence of either 
the East India or the South Sea Company. The Portuguese 
papers, which, it was pretty safe to assume, none of the English 
or Russian captains would be capable of reading, gave them 
authorization to commit virtual piracy on the high seas. They 
read in part: ‘Should you . . . meet with any Russian, Spanish, or 
English vessels, you will . . . repel force with force. . . . Should 
you, in such conflict, have the superiority you will take possession 
of the vessel that attacked you, as also her cargo; and bring both, 
with the officers and crew, to China, that they may be condemned 
as legal prizes and crews punished as pirates.’ 

Captain Meares had on the Felice fifty crew and workmen, a 
considerable number of whom were Chinese, and all of the sort 
who could be depended on to carry out almost any instructions 
their captain might have in mind. His plan was to go direct to 
Nootka and take possession of the native village and the harbour. 
He would build a substantial fort, with cannons appropriately 
mounted for defiance and defence. He was also prepared to start 
building small trading schooners, to be operated up and down the 
coast. Captain Douglas was to take the Iphigenia directly to a 
point farther north, to collect sea-otter skins at several places on 
the way southwards to join forces as early as possible. 

The Felice reached Nootka on May 13th and Captain Meares 
lost no time in selecting the most advantageous location for his 
fort, on which work was immediately pressed with all speed. The 
principal chief was given two pistols in exchange for the appro¬ 
priate ground, to make it a legal purchase. The Chinese ship¬ 
builders also began laying the keel of the first vessel to be built on 
the North-west Coast. 

The natives looked on with friendly curiosity, not knowing 
exactly what to make of it all, and many sea-otter skins were 
traded. As the fort was built and the cannon brought ashore to be 
mounted, Meares began to assume a different attitude. He seized 
all the pelts he could get his hands upon and gave in return only 
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such trifles as could easily be spared. Even before Captain 
Douglas and his men arrived, Meares felt that he had the situation 
well in hand. 71 

Although the Spanish authorities in Mexico and California did 
not know exactly what was going on along the North-west Coast, 
they had by now decided that foreign encroachment had gone 
far enough and the time had come when it was necessary' to take 
some drastic action in the matter. This seems to have been largely 
forced upon them by orders from Spain, which instructed that 
another expedition be sent out to learn exactly what the situation 
was and to proceed with the occupation of strategic places that 
would put an end to the threat of foreign invasion. Particular 
concern was felt regarding the Russians. 

On March 8th, 1788, the war-frigate Princesa and the smaller 
packet-boat San Carlos sailed north from San Bias. This expedi¬ 
tion was wider the command of Alferez Esteban Jose Martinez 
and Gonzalo Lopez de Haro. Their instructions were to go into 
the far north to inspect the Russian establishments and to evaluate 
their strength and future purposes; to examine the coast south¬ 
wards to Monterey, making frequent landings for exploration and 
taking possession; and to select places for the establishment of 
permanent strongholds. 

The two vessels went directly to Prince William Sound, arriving 
very early in the season for that latitude and spending some time 
without meeting any Russians or other foreigners. Some landings 
were made for the purpose of going through the gestures of taking 
possession of the country. 

Becoming separated in bad weather, Haro sailed the San Carlos 
westwards and managed to get into the port on Kodiak Island 
where the settlement of Three Saints was located. Delarof was 
then in command of the colony and he seems to have been much 
smarter than Haro. It did not take the Russian long to become 
aware of the Spaniard’s purpose and he cleverly played a naive 
host. With apparent freedom and candour Delarof gave the 
visiting Haro all sorts of details about many heavily fortified 
establishments the Russians had along the coast, all the way 
from the western Aleutians to far into the south, even confiding 
elaborate plans for a powerful fortification well on its way for 
Nootka. With bold exaggeration he boasted about the number of 
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men at several of the places, the supply vessels that were regularly 
arriving from Siberia and the two big war-frigates that came 
every two years with men and munitions, visiting the various 
fortifications as far as Nootka, to replace the men whose terms of 
service had expired. 

It seems quite evident that Delarof’s exaggerations were 
believed by Haro and that they had the effect the Russian had 
hoped for. The report Martinez and Haro made to Viceroy Flores 
of Mexico included about everything that had been heard at 
Three Saints; and the Spaniards became reconciled to the un¬ 
challengeable strength with which the Russians were established 
in the far north. The conquistadores were never interested in the 
cold countries anyhow. A Russian fortification at Nootka, how¬ 
ever, was going too far. All the information was transmitted with 
urgent haste to the highest authorities in Spain. In the meantime, 
the Viceroy took it upon himself to issue orders for the taking of 
Nootka, from the Russians or whatever other foreign intruders 
might be found there, and that the Spanish forces be prepared 
to extend their dominion as far beyond as the Spanish king should 
direct. 78 
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NATIVES WITH A PROBLEM 


It must have been puzzling and somewhat amusing for the 
natives of Prince William Sound and Kodiak Island to witness 
some of the events of 1788-9. The strange visitors who came in 
from the sea in gigantic boats with great wings had nevertheless 
somewhat lost their amazing novelty. The native sons had now 
even come to recognize the different types of vessels and the flags 
they flew, as well as the different breeds of men who were appear¬ 
ing more frequently at the principal villages. Like the Aleuts, 
Koniagas, and Chugachs, these foreigners had a lot in common 
but much that was different—different sorts of trade goods and 
manners of bartering, but the same mad desire for sea-otter skins 
and the same tricks of cheating and treachery, and the same weak¬ 
ness for young women. It is more than likely that the strongly 
developed primitive instincts of the natives gave them a much 
more realistic understanding of the Europeans than the swagger¬ 
ing white men had of them. But there were some things that must 
have been a bit confusing. For there were Englishmen sailing 
under the English flag, Englishmen flying the Portuguese flag, 
Russians, and Spaniards, all cruising about, sometimes within a 
few days of each other. They were all bitterly unfriendly towards 
one another and each stopped to put on a ceremonial display of 
erecting crosses and proclaiming ownership of all the lands and 
seas in sight, in the name of his own Great Chief, who was very 
far away. The natives fully understood the rights of ownership by 
the conquest of warfare and plunder, but diese intruders just 
came and said the whole country was theirs, and that was that. 
Yet these same visitors would bitterly condemn or kill a native 
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who so much as dared take a metal nail from one of their 
ships. 

The natives of Kodiak were more like the Aleuts than their 
closer neighbours in Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet. 
Kodiak is the largest island in Alaska waters, being about ioo 
miles long and 3,642 square miles in area. With adjoining 
Afognak, the area is practically equivalent to all the Aleutians put 
together. It marks the rather abrupt transition between the two 
extremely different physiographical characteristics of the North¬ 
west Coast. The western part of Kodiak Island begins the barren 
and treeless ‘tundra’ country that extends westwards throughout 
the volcanic Alaska Peninsula and all the Aleutians; while the 
eastern part of Kodiak begins the heavily timbered regions, which 
stretch eastwards and southwards through two thousand miles, 
where the great coastal rain forests crowd their centuries-old 
giants in the shadows of snow-capped cathedral peaks. These two 
regions are so vastly different it is surprising that the natives 
should have anything in common. 

The Koniagas had not been compelled to sit in cramped little 
sea baidarkas for so much of their lives that they walked with a 
stooped shuffle. The Koniagas stood erect, were somewhat taller 
than and physically superior in appearance to the Aleuts. The 
Kodiak people were superior in almost every respect except in the 
handling of a frail little baidarka in a stormy sea. The skin boats 
of the Koniagas were much broader of beam and heavier, and 
not even intended for the spectacular sort of service in which the 
western islanders were excelled by none. Their faces were rounder, 
fuller, and flatter, reflecting a less strenuous struggle for existence. 
The clothes they wore were of similar pattern, although on 
Kodiak the tanned skins of summer-killed caribou from the 
mainland were in common use for parkas. Their dwellings were 
similar, although on the timbered eastern part of Kodiak more 
wood was used in their construction and they were drier and 
cleaner. 

The people of the big island were far better warrior's, and they 
gave more time to pomp and ceremony, the cult of the medicine¬ 
man, feasts and festivals. In some of the larger villages they had 
large kashims or public gathering-places, like outsize barrabaras, 
some of which could accommodate as many as 300 to400 crowded 
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citizens. Here they would assemble to watch the pantomime 
story-telling dances and watch their medicine-man perform. On 
these occasions they would all be dressed up in their pageantry 
best. The hair was generally worn long by both men and women, 
although some of the men cut it close except one tuft on the 
crown; and on special occasions it was liberally anointed with 
grease and sprinkled with red clay or oxide of iron, and finished 
off with the downy white feathers from the breasts of ducks. Their 
faces were frequently decorated with lines and divisions of red, 
white, and black paint; and they would wear their fanciest 
ornaments of shell and bone, thrust through the holes in their 
noses and lower lips. 73 Some of the story-telling dances portrayed 
the illustrious deeds of their fabled ancestors and required horn’s 
or days to narrate. There were occasions when devils were por¬ 
trayed, who danced about with sharp stone knives, inflicting real 
wottnds upon the audience; and sometimes the participants 
danced entirely naked. 74 

Some of the early travellers have stated that neither the Aleuts 
nor the Koniagas had any form of religion. This is not true. What 
some travellers do not see they believe is non-existent. It is not just 
‘pagans’ who keep their ancestral ideologies of mankind’s magni¬ 
ficent delusions strictly to themselves. Whether it is idols or altars, 
among primitive people religion is generally the last thing put on 
display for a foreign infidel. Primitive races are particularly 
sensitive about that sort of thing. With the Koniagas, as with the 
Aleuts and the Ghugachs, there was practically no visual evidence 
of their theology. They had no permanent idols or edifices. Even 
their meclicine-men, or kaseks, as. they were called on Kodiak, had 
no distinguishing characteristics that were obvious to the visitor, 
although they were the spiritual and temporal dictators of the 
community, the high priest, doctor, elder statesman, sorcerer, and 
teacher of the dance for the young. In the larger villages the 
kasek had several assistants, male and female, with sages and 
apprentices to aid him, and it was always he who decided when 
the religious and other festivals were to be held, and he super¬ 
vised the programmes. Most of these gala affairs were held in 
winter. 

One of the most important celebrations was the annual tribute 
to Jugjak, the Spirit of the Sea, upon whom they depended for 
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most of their sustenance. On these occasions the public kashim 
would be decorated with scores of seal and sea-otter bladders, 
each decorated with fantastic paintings and hung about the walls, 
and there would be numerous effigies of sea-birds carved of wood 
and decorated with paint and feathers, sometimes arranged so 
that they operated in mechanical fashion when the attached cords 
were pulled. There was a central figure of Jugjak himself, round 
which the participants danced and begged for blessings during 
the coming year. 75 

The moral standards of the primitive Koniagas and Chugachs 
were similar to the Aleuts, with a few special emphases of their 
own. Female chastity was deemed a quality of value only when 
men held it as a personal property. A young woman might indulge 
in the broadest of uncensored freedoms with other men until she 
formally became the property of an individual; and then it was 
her duty to be monogamous, except with the husband’s know¬ 
ledge and accord. Polygamy, incest, and sodomy were common, 
even among brothers and sisters, parents and children. 76 

The most extraordinary practice among the Koniagas was the 
male concubine. A Kodiak mother would sometimes select her 
favourite son and from early childhood dress and rear him as a 
girl, teaching him only domestic and other female duties, and 
associate him with only girls and women in order to render Iris 
effeminacy as complete as passible. Between the ages of ten and 
fifteen years, he would be married to some wealthy man, who 
usually regarded such an acquisition as something very special. 
These male wives were called achnutscliik or schopans . 77 

Gawrila Sarytschew, Russian imperial major-general on the 
Joseph Billings expedition, recounts the following incident when 
their vessel was approaching Kodiak on June 25th, 1790, and was 
visited by a party of hunters who were out in search of sea-lions: 
‘In the afternoon several Americans [natives] came in their double- 
and treble-seated baidarkas . . . accompanied by a Russian 
hunter. . . . One of the Kadj ackers, who attended this hunter, 
and appeared to be about forty yearn of age, differed altogether 
from the others, having the appearance of a female, with his nose 
punctured and rings of shell in his ears. We learnt from the hunter 
that this man supplied the place of a wife to one of the islanders, 
and performed all the offices belonging to the female sex.’ 78 
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In warfare the Koniagas and the Chugachs were as cold¬ 
blooded as the Aleuts, frequently bringing home male captives to 
torture for the edification and training of their children. 78 

Kodiak and Nootka were separated by about 1,400 miles of 
very rugged and generally stormy coast-line. Ethnologically the 
natives of these two places were even more widely separated. The 
Nootka people lived in the southern part of the great rain forest, 
on the outer coast of big Vancouver Island where it sticks its 
rocky ramparts into the face of the open Pacific. Like all the other 
native races of the North-West Coast, they too were largely a 
people of the sea, and in the days before the coming of the white 
man sea-otter skins were the principal basis of individual wealth 
and the standard unit of community exchange. But wealth among 
the Nootkas consisted of much more than peltries or even the 
hunting- and fishing-grounds that provided such a large propor¬ 
tion of their sustenance. Tribal affluence was also measured by 
ownership of slaves, ornate household furnishings, elaborate dance 
paraphernalia, family totem-poles, big wooden war-canoes, and 
a good many other valuable articles of practical use and trade. As 
artisans and craftsmen, and in most aspects of primitive culture, 
they were among the most skilled and most highly developed of all 
the primitive races of the entire North American continent. 

The Nootkas and their closely allied Haida neighbours of 
Queen Charlotte Islands, just to the north, were tall and w r ell 
built, with rather soft hair of varying shades of brown, and worn 
long by all except slaves. They were certainly the best-looking of 
all the people on the North-west Coast, and some of their women 
had exceptionally attractive faces and figures. Some were quite 
light in complexion. The men often plucked out their beards, 
leaving moustaches quite European in appearance. 

Their aboriginal dress was generally in the form of a blanket 
of sea-otter skins or fine matting woven by the women with yam 
made of cedar bai’k and the hair- of dogs or wild goats. These 
cloaks were worn over the shoulders, bound round the waist with 
a belt. The women wore them longer and showed considerable 
modesty about disclosing their persons, although the men fre¬ 
quently went entirely naked. At times of feasting and festivals 
both men and women adorned themselves with richly decorated 
robes and head-dresses of skins of various kinds, especially white 
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ermine, and they wore elaborately carved masks and totem-pole¬ 
like ornaments and accessories. Some of the masks were quite 
large and carved from wood to represent all sorts of animal and 
human characters, gaily painted and with inlaid eyes and teeth of 
abalone shell. They also practised tattooing. 

It was a common custom to keep their bodies completely 
anointed with a coating of reddish clay mixed with whale- or 
fish-oil. In war and on special festival occasions the body was 
blackened or decorated from head to foot with figures of various 
colours and designs. Solid grease was sometimes heavily applied, 
and caived or moulded in alto rilievo, to which were added 
paints or a liberal sprinkling of glistening grains of mica, over the 
whole of which was scattered the soft white down of eagles or sea¬ 
birds. Bird’s down was used like confetti by the festival celebrants, 
who took delight in throwing handfuls at one another or blowing 
it out of a wooden tube to stick on to the greased bodies of friends 
or float about in the air. 

In some of the sorcerer’s ceremonies, amid unearthly yells and 
wild prancing about, the participants seized live dogs, or the 
bodies of dead humans, and tore them apart with their teeth. 
There was also a rather sadistic custom when a chief demon¬ 
strated his character as conjurer and supernatural being. After 
spending some time deep in the rain forest, fasting and commun¬ 
ing with spirits of the Other World, he would return to the village 
dressed in a bear robe and dance about in wild fashion. The 
people would flee in all directions, except a few of the very brave, 
who, upon his approach, would boldly hold out their bare arms, 
from which he would bite and swallow large mouthfuls. This, 
skilfully done, greatly added to the reputation of the biter as a 
great chief, and the bitten as a brave man. 

In the larger villages of the Vancouver Island people, the 
houses were placed in rows along crude sorts of streets. They 
varied in size from large-family dwellings to primitive blocks of 
flats a hundred feet or more in length by forty feet wide and ten 
to fifteen feet high. A row of large posts, often grotesquely carved 
with human and animal figures, supported the immense central 
ridge-pole. Smaller posts and beams about fifteen feet apart 
formed the sides, and the roof was made of cedar planks about 
two inches thick and three to six feet wide. The larger houses 
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would sometimes accommodate a couple of hundred individuals 
or more. Each family had its allotted space walled off and there 
was a wide central hall down the middle. In arrangements of this 
sort each family might have its own fireplace in the hallway in 
front of their flat, although frequently the dwelling was just one 
large room with a common fireplace in the centre. The entrance 
was at one end and there were no windows. Dogs and children all 
slept together with one or more generations, with a few added 
friends and slaves, on mats laid on the floor. Polygamy was 
common, the number of wives being regulated by individual 
wealth, young girls being bought from their parents and the 
purchase price refunded if the young wife was found unsatisfac¬ 
tory after a proper trial. 

The Nootkas had their own ideas of warfare and the prepara¬ 
tions were an elaborate affair. Their bodies were heavily greased 
and painted in grotesque fashion, with plenty of eagle’s down 
added. They had the most hideous kinds of wooden masks, 
helmets and armour made of heavy hide. For weapons they used 
bows and arrows, spears, and fancy knives made of hammered 
native copper. With much chanting and ceremony they took their 
places in the big wooden war-canoes that were forty to fifty feet 
long, although carved out of a single cedar-log, and capable of 
carrying as many as fifty men. Sometimes a dozen of these would 
go to sea together. Ferocious as the warriors appeared, they did 
not believe in open, fair fighting. Hand-to-hand combat was 
always avoided, if possible. They much preferred to practise tire 
art of ambush, surprise night-attacks, and every known form of 
treacheiy. When two war-parties inadvertently met, however, 
they all put on their masks and armour, and advanced with loud 
shouting of war-songs, name-calling speeches, and wdld gestures. 
In such engagements the vanquished were scalped, had their 
heads cut off as trophies, their hands severed to be nibbled on as 
edible titbits, or the captured victims were taken home as slaves. 
But it was much more to their liking to make a surprise raid on an 
unprotected enemy village, massacre the old women and children, 
and carry away the most desirable ones as slaves. 

The capturing of slaves was one of the principal motives of 
warfare, and it frequently took the Nootkas on long journeys as 
far south as Puget Sound. The kidnapped and captured were 
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forced into a life of servitude little better than that of the family 
dogs, treated and disposed of entirely according to the whims of 
their owners. Slaves were regularly sold to the tribes farther north, 
much as sea-otter skins were disposed of to the visiting fur-traders. 
Slaves were also freely killed as mere entertainment during the 
festivals and potlaches. It was quite customary for a medicine¬ 
man to tear one to pieces with his teeth and eat the flesh as part 
of his repertoire. Female slaves were also prostituted for profit by 
their owners. It was these who were so freely brought on board the 
vessels of the early voyagers and fur-traders, being offered to 
the visitors for a small remuneration. 80 
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PIRATES 


The notorious Captain Meares and his gangs of tough seamen 
and Chinese shipbuilders, with their display of armed might, had 
evidently put sufficient fear into the hearts of the Nootka popu¬ 
lace that they did not undertake to throw the intruders into the 
sea. These natives were not much inclined to open hand-to-hand 
combat, anyhow, and at night Meares’s men were well barricaded 
within the walled fort and the heavily munitioned vessel Felice. 
The cannons were also something new and awesome to the 
savages. The two-flag trader had taken particular pains to demon¬ 
strate the fire-belching power of destruction of these inventions of 
the devil. He had also kept the local residents well aware of the 
profusion of firearms at the disposal of his men and the total lack 
of inhibition with which they were accustomed to use them. The 
arrival of Captain Douglas and the joining of forces of his addi¬ 
tional men had put the situation even more firmly in hand. The 
Nootka people had, however, effected a strong passive resistance 
by refusing to produce any sea-otter skins or to aid the unwelcome 
guests in obtaining food or serve them in any other manner. 

The two Yankee vessels, on their long maiden voyage from 
Boston, had become separated before they rounded Cape Horn. 
Captain Gray, in the smaller Lady Washington, had wet her 
bottom in the water of the Pacific well in advance of the Columbia 
Rediviva of the expedition’s commander, Captain Kendrick, and 
the former had proceeded directly on towards Nootka without 
touching the coast of South America or Mexico. The first landfall 
was made in what is today Northern California, but well above 
the territory then under active Spanish control. After a couple of 
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brief stops to trade, Captain Gray brought his vessel into Nootka 
Sound on September 16th, 1788. This was eleven days after 
Captain Meares had been rejoined by Douglas in the Iphigenia. 
The Washington was towed in to an anchorage by the aid of boats 
from the two English vessels. Both had displayed their Portuguese 
colours for the idendfication of the new-comer. This proved to be 
a serious mistake on the part of Captain Meares, who could not 
very well change his colours in the light of future developments. 

It was by no means a happy climax for the year-long voyage of 
the first United States vessel to enter tire fur trade on the North¬ 
west Coast. Captain Gray could not put aside the strong possi¬ 
bility that the big 200-ton Columbia had been wrecked during 
the more than six months since they had lost sight of her. The 
larger vessel certainly should have reached the destination well in 
advance of the smaller consort. But the providential end of the 
Washington’s voyage now found the piratical Captain Meares 
and his mongrel roughnecks from the China coast well fortified in 
what appeared to be absolute control of the fur trade. 

The Yankees were given a friendly reception and invited to 
join in the celebration of launching the new schooner that was 
ready to be skidded into the water. It had been named the North 
West America and was the first vessel ever to be built on the coast. 
The launching was on September 19th, 1788, and was made the 
occasion for a gala event by the crews and Chinese builders of 
Meares’s forces. Captain Gray courteously displayed his flags and 
fired a salute from the deck of the little Washington. 

Both Meares and Douglas flaunted their overwhelming might 
and otherwise extended themselves to convince tire ‘Boston Men’ 
to abandon peacefully all thought of trading on the North-west 
Coast. They further solemnly swore that the total of all the sea- 
otter skins they had together been able to obtain was only fifty 
pelts. This seemed plausible, for the natives not only appeared to 
have no pelts to offer, but they even refused to visit the vessels or 
have anything whatever to do with the visitors. A less courageous 
individual would probably have put the Washington out to sea 
on a homeward voyage. Instead, Captain Gray announced that 
he had come to spend the winter at Nootka and did not intend 
to change Iris plans. To this Meares gave a lengthy and vehement 
dissertation on the inevitable disaster that would surely result. He 
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knew something about that sort of thing from his own experience 
in Prince William Sound and spared none of the gruesome 
details. 

All had not been going as well for Meares as it might appear. 
There had been a mutiny on his Felice, in which the seizure of 
the vessel was barely prevented. Eight of the men had escaped 
to join the natives rather than be put in irons by their captain. 
For a while they had been held as slaves by the Nootkas. This 
fate had very quickly induced them to beg to be taken back on 
the vessel, and all had been forgiven. Meares had also lost a lot 
of his enthusiasm for being a little dictator in such a god-forsaken 
land of storms and savages. Dreams of how he might squander 
the rich profits from his large cargo of sea-otter skins no doubt 
had something to do with his personal discontent. He had decided 
to return to Macao with all the furs, leaving Captain Douglas to 
hold down the fort and carry on. A few days after the launching 
of the North West America all the pelts were secretly transferred 
to the Felice and the skipper sailed her away for the China coast. 

This relief for the Boston Men was followed one day later by 
the welcome arrival of the Columbia. As more than five weeks 
had passed since the Washington came in, nearly all hope had 
been abandoned, but now there was a joyful reunion. To add 
further to this fortunate turn of events. Captain Douglas began 
making hasty preparations to get both the Iphigenia and the 
North West America ready to leave Nootka. He had decided to 
slip away to the sunny Hawaiian Islands to spend the winter with 
dusky maidens under the palm-trees rather than face the ordeal 
of ice and discomfort in holding down his master’s pirate domain. 
The hostile attitude of the natives may also have had something 
to do with it, and he probably felt that his men were capable of 
taking over the situation again when he returned, just as they had 
done before. The contemplated departure was welcome news to 
the Yankees, who gladly aided in the preparations. The fort and 
other buildings on shore were demolished beyond use by Douglas’s 
men, and on October 26th they too sailed away. 

As soon as the Englishmen who flew the Portuguese flags on 
their vessels were gone, the natives came out to the Yankee ships 
and freely traded what sea-otter skins they still had and supplied 
the Boston men with all the fish and other native food products 
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that were desired. These friendly circumstances encouraged 
Kendrick and Gray to remain until the following spring, and the 
winter was spent without any hostile incident or any particular 
hardships beyond the excitement of hunting and fishing. 81 

During the winter some new and rather drastic plans were 
being made by the Spanish authorities in Mexico. The informa¬ 
tion brought back by Martinez and Haro had caused Viceroy 
Flores to decide upon the prompt military occupation of Nootka. 
A complete report had been forwarded to Spain, particularly all 
that had been heard about the progress and plans of the Russians. 
They, of course, knew nothing about what Meares had been doing 
or the presence of Yankee traders in the region. But the Spanish 
Government sent an imperial manifesto to the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, sharply informing them that the carrying out of their 
intentions to form trading establishments anywhere south of 
Prince William Sound would be considered an act of territorial 
violation. The Russians replied that orders were being sent to 
prohibit such encroachment upon the Spanish domain, and 
apparently accepting the proposed boundary for the two nations’ 
colonial empires. This was a repudiation of the claims of discovery 
established by Bering and Chirikof and entirely contrary to the 
very determined intentions of Shelikof and the other Muscovite 
fur-traders operating in Russian America. 

Spain had always claimed the whole North-west Coast as part 
of her dominion, by virtue of prior discovery and the settlement 
of California. Prima facie she had this right of possession, since 
the other nations had never successfully disputed the claims that 
Spanish explorers had preceded Bering and Chirikof. But now 
even England had raised a question of counter-claim, through the 
discoveries of Captain Cook. 

To settle the whole matter permanently, Martinez and Haro 
were ordered back on the same vessels, the Princesa and San 
Carlos , with instructions to erect buildings for a colony at Nootka, 
with fortifications for its defence, and to assert Spanish sovereignty 
throughout the region, to the exclusion of all Russian and other 
vessels and traders. Friars were also to be sent along to convert 
the natives. The two vessels, heavily aimed and supplied, left San 
Bias on February 17th, 1789. 

While the Princesa and the San Carlos were en route from 
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Mexico, other things were beginning to happen at Nootka. The 
Boston Men, having wintered there and anticipating an early 
return of their pseudo-English-Portuguese rivals, had lost no time 
in setting about the trading business. Captain Gray got the 
Washington under sail as early as March 16th and moved down 
the coast, stopping at several places and gathering in a very satis¬ 
factory number of sea-otter skins at a most advantageous rate of 
exchange for his trade goods. 

The Iphigenia arrived back from the Hawaiian Islands on 
April 20th, with Captain Douglas sun-tanned and arrogant as the 
English master, and his stooge, Captain Viana, ready to step 
forward whenever the Portuguese flags were hoisted. The 
Washington returned two days later, while Douglas was awaiting 
the schooner North West America with her reinforcements. The 
English captain was naturally displeased to find that the Yankees 
had done so well during his absence, but he apparently derided to 
wait for Captain Meares to decide what drastic method should be 
used to get rid of them. In the meantime he sent the schooner 
North West America up north on a trading trip. 

The Boston captains were well aware of the situation in which 
they had become involved, but they had tasted the intoxicating 
lure of the sea-otter trade and were not to be thrown out easily. 
It was decided that the larger and more heavily armed Columbia 
under Captain Kendrick should remain at Nootka, while Captain 
Gray took the Washington on another trading trip, this time to 
the north. 

Shortly after leaving the sound Gray met the Spanish vessels 
Princesa and San Carlos, coming down from the north. He 
stopped to find out who they were and whatever else he could 
about them. The Spanish commander Martinez had missed his 
landfall coming in above Nootka, and, evidently to cover up this 
error, he told Gray a wild story about having come from exten¬ 
sive explorations in the far north around Bering Strait. The 
shrewd Yankee was not too badly fooled, however, and gave in 
return a comprehensive account of the English fortune-seekers 
who flew the Portuguese flags on their vessels. What he told Don 
Martinez seems to have been sufficient for the Spanish lieutenant 
to decide upon the immediate seizure of the Iphigenia as well as 
her consort ships when they showed up again. Thus having put 
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the heavily armed conquistadores pretty well on the Yankee side, 
Captain Gray continued on his way. 

The Washington was taken up the east coast of Queen Char¬ 
lotte Islands, passing through the wide strait that separates them 
from the mainland, then the vessel rounded the northern extremi¬ 
ties of the islands and came down the Pacific side. Several stops 
were made and the trading was amazingly successful. At one 
place Gray received two hundred sea-otter skins, worth no less 
than £2,700, in exchange for one old iron chisel. 82 

When the Spanish frigate entered Nootka harbour, the 
Iphigenia was found flying the Portuguese flag—and anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of Captain Meares. Don Martinez paid a 
courtesy visit to the Portuguese-English vessel, and then anchored 
farther up the bay near the American Columbia. There were 
conferences between the Spanish commander and the Yankee 
Captain Kendrick; after which both Captain Douglas and 
Captain Viana were summoned to visit the Princesa with their 
ship’s papers. Martinez had no difficulty in reading the Portu¬ 
guese. After going over them carefully he declared Douglas and 
Viana his prisoners, and sent an armed force to take possession of 
the Iphigenia, on which the Spanish flag was raised. The chief 
motive on which the seizure was based was the clause of the 
instructions in the ship’s papers that authorized the captain to 
take Spanish vessels and carry their men to Macao to be tried as 
pirates. To enter a Spanish port with such instructions was deemed 
by Martinez sufficient cause for capturing the vessel as a prize. 
Douglas protested violently that the instructions were misinter¬ 
preted, that he had entered the port of Nootka in distress, and 
that he would immediately return to Macao if released. The 
Spaniards refused. The English officers and men were brought 
aboard the Princesa as prisoners, and preparations were begun to 
send the Iphigenia to San Bias. In all of this Captain Douglas 
blamed Captain Kendrick for encouraging if not actually insti¬ 
gating the seizure. As a matter of fact, the Yankee trader was by 
no means an impartial bystander. 

Although a prisoner of the Spaniards, Captain Douglas per¬ 
sisted with his argument that the Portuguese instructions had 
been misinterpreted and that the capture of any vessel was 
entirely contingent on a previous attack by them. He also warned 
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that Don Martinez had gone too far and would involve Spain in 
serious international trouble. Finally convinced of this possibility, 
the Iphigenia was returned to her captain and crew, upon the 
signing by her captain of several documents in favour of the 
Spaniards and his promise to leave the North-west Coast. Douglas 
was willing to sign anything and make any promise he was asked 
to make. He was permitted to leave on June 2nd. Instead of 
heading for the China coast, however, in the dark of the first 
night he turned his vessel northwards and put in a rather brief 
but highly successful season of trading along the coast. In addition 
to obtaining sea-otter skins he was anxious to intercept the North 
West America and warn his comrades to avoid the Spaniards. 
According to his own admission, he intended to bum the schooner 
after taking off her men and cargo of fur. But he finally aban¬ 
doned hope of meeting his consort, and the Iphigenia headed 
across the Pacific, leaving his comrades to whatever fate might 
befall them. 83 

In the interim the Spanish commander had formally taken 
possession of Nootka Sound, which he renamed Santa Cruz de 
Nutka. He erected barracks for his soldiers and set up a shore 
battery of six cannon on one of the islands commanding control 
of the main entrance to the harbour. 

Through all of this the notorious Captain Meares had not 
returned and nothing was heard of him until June 14th, when a 
new English vessel made its appearance at Nootka. This was the 
Princess Royal , in the charge of Captain Thomas Hudson and 
flying the flag of the British East India Company. It was the first 
of two large trading vessels sent out by a new company of which 
Meares was again the master-mind. The other was the Argonaut , 
which was on her way with Captain Colnett in charge. Meares 
had stayed in China, sending the new vessels to re-establish the 
stronghold he had set up at Nootka the previous year. To aid in 
the founding of a permanent trading colony, seventy Chinese had 
been brought along, and it was planned to provide each with a 
Kanaka wife from the Hawaiian Islands. 

The situation became increasingly complicated. The Yankee 
Captain Gray returned just before the schooner North West 
America sailed in and was immediately seized by the Spaniards. 
Then, when the Argonaut came to join her consort, the Princess 
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Royal, Captain Colnett boldly announced that Nootka was right¬ 
fully in English possession and that he had come to hoist the 
English flag, erect a fort, and establish a permanent colony, to the 
exclusion of all others. He stormed on to the Spanish frigate and 
quite a fight ensued in the cabin of Don Martinez. This led to 
the seizure of the Argonaut, her officers, and crew. The captain 
came very near to being hanged as a pirate. Later the Princess 
Royal was also seized. Both vessels were actually sent to San Bias, 
manned by Spanish officers and crew, with the Englishmen as 
prisoners on their own vessels. Several of Colnett’s men died of 
fever and one committed suicide while en route to Mexico. 

The Americans were about the only ones whose trading had 
not been interrupted or entirely frustrated, and they had done 
very well. As the season was coming to an end, it was decided 
that the Columbia should now go on to China with the sea-otter 
skins that had been obtained, exchange them for silks, spices, and 
other of the most desirable products of the Far East, and then 
continue on around the world to Boston. It was also agreed that 
Captain Gray should assume command of the larger of their two 
vessels for this history-making voyage under the flag of the United 
States. Kendrick would remain to continue operations on the 
North-west Coast with the Washington until Gray returned with 
a new cargo of trade goods. The Columbia sailed for China in the 
latter part of July 1789, reached Canton in December, and 
arrived safely back at Boston in August 1790—the first American 
vessel to carry the Stars and Stripes around the world and the first 
to engage in the sea-otter trade as a direct adjunct to the China 
trade. 

The situation at Nootka was far from settled, although the 
Spaniards now had things well in hand. Captain Kendrick had 
played his game of Yankee politics very well. For his moral and 
material support against the ‘King George Men’ the Boston Men 
were given a wide latitude in fur trading, in which the conquis- 
tadores had very little interest. The captured schooner North West 
America was even put in the charge of David Coolidge, mate of 
the Washington, and permitted to make a trading trip to the 
north, for the benefit of the Americans. The little vessel was later 
sent south to San Bias along with the others that had been 
captured. 
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When Captain Colnett was taken before the Viceroy of Mexico 
and pleaded his case, the authorities took an attitude that was 
somewhat contrary to what Don Martinez had anticipated. 
Realizing the serious international complications that might erupt 
and not wanting to be responsible to the high authorities in Spain 
for any such consequences, the Viceroy released the English 
captain and had his vessel restored to him. Colnett hurried back 
to the sea-otter trade. But the matter did not by any means end 
there. 

The report on the whole Nootka affair caused greater concern 
when it was received in Spain. It started a series of charges and 
counter-charges that came very near to involving Spain in a fully- 
fledged war with England, and France was drawn into it through 
a family pact of mutual assistance with the Spanish king. 

When Captain Meares heard what had happened, he hurried 
to London to shout very loudly about these insults that had been 
perpetrated upon the British flag, how an honest British subject 
had been robbed by Spanish pirates on the North Pacific, and to 
demand that his good government collect for him proper and just 
indemnity from the Spanish Government. He prepared a lengthy 
‘memorial’ on the whole affair, which was dated April 30th, 
1790, and was presented to the British House of Commons on 
May 17 th. This document, as can well be imagined, was full of 
gross misrepresentations and exaggerations, mostly for Meares’s 
own personal benefit. It included a claim for £218,000 for ‘actual 
and probable losses’. More manifestoes, originating at the highest 
diplomatic levels, were passed back and forth between the two 
governments. King George III made the whole serious matter 
known to Parliament on May 25th. The seizure of English vessels, 
engaged in ‘honest trade’, was taken as a national insult and there 
was a wide popular demand for war against Spain. Preparations 
for such an eventuality were actually begun. On June 16th 
Carlos IV of Spain officially called upon Louis XVI of France 
for the military aid to which she was entitled. The matter was, 
however, finally settled by the ‘Nootka Convention’, by which the 
whole North-west Coast of America was theoretically thrown 
open to the free trade and settlement of the English. 

Before all this had been consummated, the Viceroy of Mexico 
had sent urgent orders to Don Martinez to abandon Nootka and 
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immediately return to San Bias. In compliance with this order all 
the cannons were dismounted from the fortifications, the buildings 
were turned over to the native chief of the district, and on 
October 31st, 1789, the Spaniards sailed away from Nootka, 
leaving the fur trade once more the pawn of whatever foreign 
traders or ambitious dictators might choose to participate or rule 
by force. ai 
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A RULER OF RUFFIANS 


The Russians had in the meantime been moving steadily forward, 
slowly accomplishing their objectives under extreme handicaps 
and without moral or civil restraint. The English traders had been 
coming and going on their long voyages, with more vessels than 
all the rest put together, the Yankees had been playing a game of 
short-sighted politics, with only two ships in the trade, and the 
Spanish had been blowing hot and cold for complete domination 
of the whole North-west Coast. In fair competition the Russians 
did not have a chance, even if all their own rival trading com¬ 
panies were to work together. But they had a common and 
unalterable programme. It was a very simple one, which had 
been plainly expressed in one small part of the instructions given 
by Shelikof when he left Three Saints in the spring of 1787: ‘You 
will establish stations . . . with all possible dispatch, farther and 
farther along the coast of the American continent in a southerly 
direction to California, establishing everywhere marks of Russian 
possession . . . occupied by peaceful means, if possible ... to the 
exclusion of other trading firms.’ This was instinctively the objec¬ 
tive of every Muscovite in Russian America, not merely the 
Shelikof men. 

The methods of the promyshleniki had become such common 
practice and so long sanctioned by their leadens that they were 
accepted as proper procedure. In 1790 one of the Russian officers 
accompanying the imperial geographical expedition of Com¬ 
modore Billings, stated in his report: ‘The [Russian] hunters are 
accustomed to act as follows: Upon the arrival of any vessel at an 
inhabited island, the peredovshchik [leader] sends an armed boat 
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to the habitations, to take from the natives all the furs and valu¬ 
able articles they possess; and, if the least opposition is made, they 
are silenced by the muskets of the hunters. Wives are taken from 
their husbands, and daughters from their mothers . . . and if 
parties of different interests meet, they light together for the 
possession of the natives, or form themselves into one company. 583 

One of the most remarkable things about the Russian progress 
of occupation and control of the North-west Coast, in view of all 
their unorthodox practices, was the bold manner in which they so 
closely assimilated with the natives. At all outlying stations, unlike 
the traders of other nations, they lived together with and in the 
manner of the natives, taking quite naturally to the filth, priva¬ 
tions, and hardships, freely sowing the seeds of a bastard genera¬ 
tion, and on the other hand dividing with their savage friends all 
the little comforts of their own semi-barbaric civilization that by 
chance fell to their lot. Where the small minorities of promysh- 
leniki were murdered or massacred, others were somehow found 
to go in and retaliate and then settle down to complete the pro¬ 
gramme of subjugation. 

Wherever the English and American traders came with their 
big vessels loaded with their attractive variety of trade goods and 
bottled firewater, the price of sea-otter skins took a sharp rise and 
the natives began killing the animals with a new enthusiasm. 
Their pelts were henceforth held far beyond the trade induce¬ 
ments possible by the Russians. But the promyshleniki even met 
this competition quite satisfactorily. Where they were unable to 
take what they wanted by force, or by trade on their own 
standards of exchange, they resorted to the practice of using sub¬ 
jugated local natives to hunt as employees, or imported slave- 
labour Aleuts for the purpose. By one means or another they 
continued to reap in large quantities of precious pelts and send 
them back to Siberia. When the Billings expedition visited Three 
Saints in the spring of 1790, they were informed by Slielikof’s 
manager, Evstrat Delarof, that he had already that season sent out 
six hundred double baidarkas, each manned by two or three 
natives, to hunt sea-otters. They were divided into six parties, 
each in the charge of a Russian peredovshchik. The Musco¬ 
vites were, however, all living in a state of abject misery and 
privation. 
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Shelikof’s cry for missionaries, as part of his request and pro¬ 
gramme for wide exclusive privileges, had carried considerable 
weight with the high commissioners. The first members of the 
clergy had been sent along on the Billings expedition, with a 
portable church in the form of a large tent, which was set up at 
every anchorage. The story hacl been so convincing that the 
priests believed that all they would have to do was open the doors 
to the throngs of converted natives, deliver their sermons, and 
collect the rich offerings to the Church. To their sad disappoint¬ 
ment they found not only total indifference on the part of the 
savages but open hostility on the part of the lawless promysh- 
len'iki. This was particularly true at Three Saints. The clergymen 
were not wanted. They interfered with the customary free use 
made of the native women. Priests were long accustomed to 
liberal, never-ending offerings of the coin of the realm, as well as 
ample donations of the best in foods and even thing else the land 
could supply. There was no place for any of this at Three Saints. 
All the Russians, from chief trader down, were labouring on 
shares, sharing alike the scanty provisions as well as the rewards 
of the sea-otter trade, and in spite of their semi-barbaric religious 
superstitions and beliefs they wanted no part of these idlers in 
priest’s robes. The first attempt to bring ‘religion’ to Russian 
America therefore met with failure and rebuff. 

Shelikof was never quite satisfied with the accomplishments of 
his subordinates. If they completely earned out his instructions, it 
was not quite enough. Delarof’s administration at Kodiak had 
been very satisfactory. He had won the goodwill of all under his 
command, both Russians and natives. But these were not the 
qualifications that were secretly desired. After his return to 
Siberia, to rule the situation by remote control, Shelikof had 
diligently searched for one man to carry forward his dreams of 
empire-building in Russian America, as he himself would do. An 
individual who seemed to have these unusual qualifications was 
finally found. His name was Alexander Andreievich Baranof, a 
merchant engaged in the fur trade on the Anadir River in north¬ 
eastern Siberia. Born in eastern Russia, he had come out to the 
Far East in 1780. He was shrewd, politic, had a great amount of 
energy and determination, and was not overburdened with 
religious or ethical scruples or ordinary conventionalities. 
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After four years of critical observation, consultation, and con¬ 
sideration Shelikof engaged Alexander Baranof to undertake the 
difficult assignment, giving him a one-sixth interest in the net 
proceeds of the business. The agreement was dated August 18th, 
1790. Thus begins one of the most fascinating careers in all the 
annals of frontier empire-building. 

Baranof, like Shelikof, belonged to the shrewd but rough and 
uncultured class of prosperous fur-traders who formed the princi¬ 
pal element in Siberia. He was always fearless, ruthless, and 
irresistible in character. In personal appearance he was well below 
the medium in height, thin, sallow of complexion, with scanty 
reddish flaxen hair fringing a bald crown. In late years he wore a 
cheap black wig, held on to his head by a black handkerchief, 
which added to his rather grotesque appearance. He was inherently 
an imp among giants, a despotic ruler of ruffians. In dramatic 
audacity and brutal deeds he rose far superior to his employer; a 
truly remarkable man, who belongs more to history than any other 
individual in the whole story of Russian rule in America. 

The new manager of the Shelikof Company left Okhotsk in 
August 1790 on the vessel Three Saints, commanded by Master 
Bocharof, who had come to be considered the most skilful navi¬ 
gator in those waters. The ship carried fifty-two men and a 
full cargo of much-needed supplies for the colony on Kodiak 
Island. Running into extremely bad weather while passing along 
Unalaska Island, however, the venerable Three Saints was swept 
on to the rocky shore on September 30th and became a total 
wreck. The men escaped with some of their personal belongings, 
although the cargo was almost a total loss. Immediately after¬ 
wards the bad winter weather set in and they were compelled to 
face a winter of extreme hardship, living in half-underground 
native hovels and subsisting off the country. Such was Baranof s 
introduction to life in Russian America. 

There was little in the way of aid to be expected from the rival 
traders who were well established on Unalaska. They would have 
been very pleased to see all of the Shelikof men starve to death. It 
was about seven hundred miles to the tiny settlement of Three 
Saints. Undismayed, however, Baranof supervised the construc¬ 
tion of three large skin boats, in which the shipwrecked men con¬ 
tinued on their way in April, very early in the following spring. 
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Two of these were sent through the Isanotski Strait into the Bering 
Sea, at the extreme western end of the Alaska Peninsula, to 
explore the north side of the peninsula. The new manager con¬ 
tinued up the Pacific coast, arriving at Three Saints on June 27th. 
Five months later Captain Bocharof, who was in charge of the 
Bering Coast expedition, arrived at Three Saints after coming 
overland across the peninsula and completing the journey in 
native baidarkas. 

These two trips in open and crudely constructed skin boats 
that had to be rowed all the way can only be fully appreciated by 
those who have travelled along those two coasts of the Alaska 
Peninsula in a small boat. I have had that experience, although 
the boats in which I travelled were powered by more or less 
dependable petrol engines. I have also had one of that country’s 
storms throw me helpless on to one of its infamous reefs, in a 
snowstorm, and suffered the effects of gangrenous frozen feet as a 
result. From this point of authority it can be said that the trips of 
both Baranof and Bocharof are truly remarkable ones, and un¬ 
deniable indications of the iron character of the little man who 
went on to become the dictator of all Russian America. 

When Baranof arrived at Three Saints, the Shelikof Company 
actually controlled little more than a part of Kodiak Island, and 
that not too securely. They had a small station on the north side 
of the entrance to Cook Inlet, which had been named Alexan- 
drovsk, although the whole of that region was pretty much 
dominated by their stronger rivals the Lebedef-Lastochkin men. 
Prince William Sound was also occupied by rival Russian trading 
companies, as were all of the Aleutians. All attempts to set up 
trading centres on the mainland opposite Kodiak had been 
thwarted by the extremely hostile attitude of the natives there. To 
the south-east the Englishmen, Americans, Spanish, and French 
were moving steadily up the coast and all reaping rich harvests of 
tire rich sea-otter skins in the regions where Baranof had orders to 
establish complete control of his company. On every side rival 
trading establishments and itinerant foreign trading vessels were 
draining the country of the easy wealth upon which Shelikof’s 
dreams of empire were founded. 

The handicap Baranof faced even to survive was tremendous. 
In fair trade he could not possibly meet the competition of the 
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superior and vastly cheaper trade goods of the foreigners—even 
if he had on hand Russian products to trade. He didn’t even have 
enough for the scant requirements of his own men. The loss of the 
vessel Three Saints and its cargo was disastrous. She was the com¬ 
pany’s only suitable supply-ship and it would be two or moreyeais 
before another could be put into service. Shelikof was not even 
aware of the loss. There were two smaller shitikas hauled out on 
the beach, armed and serving as places of refuge in case of attack, 
but hardly seaworthy enough to be put in the water. About all 
that were available for transportation were the native skin boats. 
The baidarkas were much too small and large open ones were 
dangerous for a sea voyage, inadequate in carrying capacity, and 
far from equal to the necessities of offence or defence against 
wooden vessels. And he had a total of less than a hundred men at 
his disposal. 

The foreign traders could be liberal with their cheap goods and 
free to bargain with rum and firearms. They could commit acts 
of violence, cheat or steal, and then move on to let those who fol¬ 
lowed suffer the reprisals. They did not have the many problems 
and expense of maintaining permanent establishments, where 
men suffered and learned to hate one another just from looking at 
each other. They could keep their men happy by looking forward 
to the many human pleasures of a winter in the warm sunshine 
of the Hawaiian Islands. When they had all the furs they could 
collect, they could carry them direct to China to turn another 
handsome profit. Accustomed as the promyshleniki were to exist¬ 
ing under the barest of human necessities, there was a limit to 
what even these rough and ragged men could continue to endure. 
Further, this state of destitution and weakness was an invitation 
to rouse the latent hatred of even the most complacent of the 
natives, who might rise up at any time and strike to wipe out the 
whole lot of them. Some of the immediate troubles Baranof set out 
to overcome by his own energy and strength of will. To solve 
others, he had to obtain the help of his company. It was impera¬ 
tive that he get word to Shelikof and that he should devise some 
more-than-ordinary plan to cope with the situation. 

One of the shitikas that had been hauled out on the beach was 
made ready for launching and a trip to Siberia. The new manager 
took great pains in preparing a letter to his superior. Baranof 
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knew that what he wrote would be used for more than the purpose 
for which it was directly intended and would undoubtedly be laid 
before the high government authorities as a convincing evidence 
of the admirable progress and intentions of the Shelikof Company. 
He composed it with the greatest of care. He had to let his 
superiors know his critical predicament and at the same time give 
them something to boast about. In this particular respect he 
proved himself from the very beginning a very shrewd master of 
this peculiar art. He told of the shipwreck of the Three Saints , 
blaming his immediate situation on this sad misfortune. He 
‘approved the suggestion of Shelikof 5 to build vessels in America, 
describing in flowery detail the marvellous abundance of materials 
for such an industry. He asked for an expert master of the ship¬ 
building craft and many experienced workmen to be selected from 
the exiles in Siberia, who were a burden upon the authorities and 
who could find a glorious new life to the benefit of glorious Russia 
in this wonderful colony. He begged for missionaries to spread the 
gospel of the Russian Orthodox faith. ‘Send me a well-informed 
priest, one who is peaceable of disposition and no hypocrite,’ he 
wrote. He also requested numerous articles suitable for gifts for 
the natives, for whom he had already found such a deep affection, 
and directed that all these articles be charged to his personal 
account, so that ‘should I give them all away, the company would 
suffer no loss, while on the other hand, any profit made could be 
of benefit to the firm’. He also recommended a manner by which 
the dangerous encroachment and competition by the foi'eign 
invaders could be met. This was a consolidation of all the rival 
Russian trading companies under one head. He also recom¬ 
mended that trade in the fur-seal skins of the Pribilof Islands, 
which were then controlled by one of the rival firms, be developed 
and the skins sent to him to be disposed of to the English and other 
traders for their most desirable trade goods, tie could use these 
to obtain the more valuable sea-otter skins from the natives. This 
plan, though temporarily delayed, was finally adopted and proved 
to be one of the smartest of the early ideas that Baranof advanced. 
All in all, it was a masterful document of its kind. In spite of the 
extreme misery and difficulties Baranof gave his employer some¬ 
thing to boast about. After getting it on its way, the new master¬ 
mind of future Russian America proceeded to learn more about 
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the country, which he had secretly decided to dominate in his 
own personal right. 80 

One of the early actions taken by Baranof was to move the 
settlement of Three Saints to a new and better location at the 
northern end of Kodiak Island, where there was a much better 
harbour that was better adapted to the erection of buildings and 
fortifications. This was known as Pavlovsk Harbour and is today 
the well-known town of Kodiak. He also effected an alliance with 
one of the powerful chiefs on the opposite mainland, receiving 
hostages and agreeing to aid the tribe in any possible wars against 
their enemies. This led to the establishment of a station in an 
entirely new territory, which was carried out by Captain Ismailof 
and the only other seaworthy vessel they had. 

In the spring of 1792 Baranof started out for a personal inspec¬ 
tion of Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet. He travelled in a 
large open skin boat and took with him another similar canoe and 
a fairly large contingent of Kodiak natives in hunting baidarkas. 
He went prepared to spend the following winter if circumstances 
warranted. But the Chugachs wanted no part of the Russians and 
avoided even a meeting everywhere he went. Here he fell in with 
the English trading vessel Phoenix, under the command of an 
Irish captain by the name of Moore, who had brought his seventy- 
five-foot, two-masted ship from Canton by way of Manila to 
Nootka, and then cruised leisurely up the coast. 

Baranof managed to become extremely friendly with the 
Irishman, for the particular purpose of learning as much as 
he possibly could about all the region between Prince William 
Sound and Nootka, the numbers of sea-otter at various places, 
and the extent to which foreigners were engaged in trading. 
This information proved very valuable in forming plans for the 
future. 

They began to build winter quarters, but a mass attack by the 
natives during a dark and storm night caused the abandonment 
of this plan. The savages had come protected with heavy wooden 
armour, shields, and helmets that were of sufficient thickness to 
stop a bullet. A number of Baranof s men were seriously wounded, 
several fatally, although the attackers were finally driven off, 
principally by the use of one small cannon. Instead of wintering 
in Prince William Sound he went to Cook Inlet, where he 
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supervised the strengthening of the fortifications there. He then 
returned to Kodiak. 

On arrival at the home settlement it was found that the new 
supply vessel had recently come from Okhotsk. This was the 
Eagle (Orel), commanded by an Englishman by the name of 
Shields, who had learned the art of shipbuilding in England. For 
some time he had served in the Russian naval service and obtained 
the rank of sub-lieutenant. In addition to the desperately needed 
supplies the Eagle also brought some materials for building a new 
vessel in Russian America and a number of exiles who were 
experienced in that sort of work. 

Shield’s orders had been to return to Siberia with the vessel 
after giving what advice and instructions he could. The manager 
promptly changed those orders and kept the lieutenant as part of 
his plans for the shipbuilding. Here again Baranof was called 
upon to do much with very little, ‘We have only half a keg of 
tar,’ he wrote Shelikof, ‘three kegs of pitch, not a pound of oakum, 
not a single nail, and very little iron. What little canvas you sent, 
we have been compelled to use for baidarka sails and tents, for 
those we had were entirely worn out by long usage.’ 87 

There was more to this shipbuilding project than the mere 
construction of a badly needed vessel. A far better one could have 
been built with much less difficulty in Kamchatka or Okhotsk. 
But here again we see the important pattern of impressing the 
Government officials with the industrial enterprise of the Shelikof 
men in the wonderful American colony of vast natural resources. 

There were no suitable trees on Kodiak. So Baranof went to 
Prince William Sound, where the big spruce of the coastal rain 
forest could be felled and hewed, and the high rise and fall of the 
tide afforded exceptional facilities for launching a vessel. The 
exile labourers and the skimpy materials were transported in large 
open skin boats. Baranof went along to get the task under way. 
This life in the raw was far from what the exiles had been led to 
expect, and they were a pretty rough lot; but they now had a 
master who knew how to handle their kind. Fie selected a suitable 
place, which was named Voskresenskaia (Resurrection) Bay, and 
began the building of quarters for the labourers and a storehouse. 
The planks for the vessel had to be hand-hewn from the great 
logs. Even the axes had to be made, along with the necessary 
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ironwork for the vessel. These were laboriously fashioned out of 
the rusty remains from shipwrecks collected along hundreds of 
miles of coast and islands. A poor substitute for tar was devised of 
a mixture of spruce gum and seal-oil. It took some time to get 
ready to start building the ship, and it was not a small one that 
was planned. When the English shipbuilder, Lieutenant Shields, 
arrived, he threw up his hands at attempting the impossible under 
such primitive circumstances. Never would he have begun the 
task of constructing Baranof s first vessel on the coast of America 
if it had not been for the autocratic determination of the little 
Russian manager with the sallow complexion and the red-flaxen 
fringe around a shiny bald head. 



XVI 


TRIBULATIONS 


The return of the Columbia Rediviva to Boston had created con¬ 
siderable furore among the New England merchants and seamen. 
Wherever men talked business they had much to say about the 
teas and silks and other goods of the Far East that had been 
brought back from the round-the-world voyage. They dwelled 
longest at speculating on the handsome profits that were being 
made by the six gentlemen who had sent out the vessel. It was 
common knowledge that they were rushing to load the Columbia 
with another cargo of trade goods for the North-west Coast, and 
then she would go on to China. The words ‘sea-otter’ and ‘Nootka’ 
and ‘China trade’ were taking on a peculiar fascination, which 
made men linger over them in conversation and carry them away 
in thoughtful desire. 

The China trade had in the past been rather taken for granted 
as something that English ships by way of India, had somehow 
acquired as exclusively their own. Had the Boston Tea Party been 
so quickly forgotten, and that the high tax on tea had been one 
of the causes of the recent war? Had it been forgotten that the 
United States were now a free and independent nation, and that 
the Americans could sail ships across the seven seas as well as the 
British? Here was one of the rewards of victory. Here was an 
entirely new approach to the fabulous China trade, offering 
profits never dreamed of before. Carrying trade goods to the 
North-west Coast, to exchange them for sea-otter skins, and then 
going on to China to use these golden fleece as payment for the 
goods of the Orient became the most exciting mercantile news of 
the day. The multiple profits were so clearly visualized and so far 
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beyond speculation or doubt that dozens of projects were dreamed 
and put into progress, to fit out other vessels to follow the 
Columbia as quickly as possible. This was the real beginning of 
the great and far-flung merchant marine trade of the United States. 

Captain Gray got his vessel under way again on Septem¬ 
ber 28th, 1790, for the second voyage around Cape Horn and up 
the Pacific. Without serious incident he made the North-west 
Coast the following spring. Owing to the international complica¬ 
tions at Nootka, Captains Gray and Kendrick had agreed to meet 
in the harbour of Cllayoquot, a short distance below Nootka. The 
Columbia anchored there on June 5th. Gray was of course entirely 
unaware that the controversy between Spain and England had 
been settled. Not finding Kendrick and his vessel, the Lady 
Washington, and after trading for all the sea-otter pelts that were 
available at Clayoquot, Gray went on up the coast. He cautiously 
by-passed Nootka and began a leisurely progress up the eastern 
side of the Queen Charlotte Islands, repeating the highly success¬ 
ful experience of his previous visit. 

In the latter part of the summer, when Gray was about ready 
to head south, he met two other vessels that had followed him out 
from Boston—the vanguard of more to come. They were the 
Hancock, with Captain Crowell as master; and a few days later 
the Hope, with Captain Ingraham in command. Both of these 
men engraved their names deeply in the fur trade on the North¬ 
west Coast. 

Arriving back at Clayoquot on September 27th, Gray found 
his former commander already anchored there. Captain Kendrick 
had only recently returned from the China coast after disposing 
of a good cargo of sea-otter pelts. They wintered together at 
Clayoquot, during which time Gray supervised the building of a 
schooner, the Adventure, which was the second vessel built on 
that section of the coast. 

Two other American vessels had also come out to enter this 
new phase of Yankee trade. They were the Jefferson, under 
Captain Roberts, from Boston; and the Margaret, with Captain 
Magee, the first vessel to arrive from New York. There was also 
the Grace, with Captain William Douglas, from England; and 
the Solide, under Ttienne Marchand, from Marseilles. But most 
important were the Americans, who were moving towards pre- 
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domination of the sea-otter business as an adjunct to the China 
trade. 

Gray, still in command of the big Columbia, moved south¬ 
wards en route homewards again on April 2nd, 1792. On 
May 1 ith he entered the mouth of a great river, which he chose 
to name the Columbia, after his good vessel. This achievement, 
which Americans chose to regard as the discovery, in later years 
figured prominently in the international claims for dominion over 
that part of the present United States. 

During the year 1792 there were not less than twenty-eight 
American and European vessels, and probably more, on the North¬ 
west Coast. The majority of these flew the flag of the United 
States. The others were from England, France, and Portugal. It is 
impossible to figure the exact number of sea-otter skins taken by 
all of these ships, or the total profits they realized, but it ran into a 
million pounds or more. Everywhere the natives had begun inten¬ 
sively hunting the abundant fur-bearers of the sea and everywhere 
they were available in large numbers. In most places they could 
still be acquired in exchange for a few beads or the cheapest sort of 
trade goods. The richness of the harvest has never been approached 
in all the history of the fur trade. With the added profits of the 
China trade it was a really fabulous era in maritime enterprise. 

Among the Russians new complications and difficulties had 
arisen. The various rival companies had not only set out to 
strangle the ambitious Baranof and his Shelikof programme, but 
some of the individuals were undertaking to establish themselves 
as independent dictators on their own private behalf. Cook Inlet 
was becoming the scene of particularly intensive Muscovite feuds. 
Robbery and brutal outrages were becoming the order of the day. 
This state of affairs had been brought into bold issue by one 
Grigor Konovalof, commander of the vessel St. George, belonging 
to the Lebedef-Lastochkin Company, which already had a strong 
trading establishment at the mouth of the Kasilof River on the 
south side of Cook Inlet. This station bore the name of St. George 
and for four years had been in the charge of Peredovshchik 
Kolomin. It consisted of two large log buildings protected by a 
stockade and situated on a bluff, presenting a quite formidable 
aspect. It was across the inlet and about seventy-five miles above 
the Shelikof establishment of Alexandrovsk. 
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When Konovalof arrived in Cook Inlet in 1791, he entirely 
ignored his company’s established trading station and went about 
twenty miles farther on, where his crew of sixty-two men landed 
the cargo at the mouth of the Kenai (Kaknu) River. Then the 
ship was beached and they began building substantial winter 
quarters. They also set up strong fortifications, surrounding it all 
with a high stockade defended with cannons. This place was 
named St. Nicholas. 

Kolomin finally went over to find out who the new Russians 
were and to what company they belonged. Konovalof’s reply was 
brief and insolent. He merely stated that he had been sent by the 
Lebedef-Lastochkin authorities to take over supreme command 
of all their interests in Russian America, and that Kolomin was to 
hand over to him all the fur he had and was to report to him on 
all matters in the future. As the manager of the old station had 
served his appointed time and was expecting to be relieved to 
return to Siberia, there was plausibility in Konovalof’s assertions. 
Yet he was not convinced of the truth and refused to surrender 
either his furs or the twenty-seven men who had survived with 
him through their stay in the inlet. He did agree to put his affairs 
in order, with a view to transferring the company’s business to his 
successor at the end of the approaching winter. 

Konovalof lost no time in beginning his campaign of attrition, 
and apparently aimed at creating situations that would give the 
slightest excuse to murder his intended victims. A heavily armed 
party was sent to raid openly Kolomin’s winter supply of dried 
fish, which was stored a short distance up the river from the 
station. Demand against such unwarranted action only met with 
provocative threats. Greatly outnumbered as he was, Kolomin 
avoided an open fight. 

Shortly afterwards a party of natives en route to St. George 
with furs to trade were intercepted by Konovalof’s men and 
robbed of all they had. This outrage was repeated on another 
party from a large native village on the upper part of the big inlet. 

Being determined to come to some understanding, Kolomin 
went to see his rival, but the interview was abruptly ended by 
Konovalof’s drawing his pistol and firing at the visitor. After this 
Kolomin considered the situation a state of war and prepared 
to defend his station at all cost. Moreover, there was fear that the 
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natives, who could not help being aware of the quarrels between 
the Russians, might attack the weaker station with a view to 
capturing the large stock of furs that had been gathered by 
Kolomin during his four years of highly successful trading in the 
region. But still the new arrival persisted with his programme, 
trying to get Kolomin’s native servants to desert him, under 
threats of murder, and intercepting every party of natives he 
could, to prevent them from visiting the old station. Young girls 
and wives were kidnapped, and the men were carried away to be 
beaten and put in irons, as examples to the rest. Every possible 
attempt was made to create a situation for murder or massacre, 
which seemed to be the ultimate plan in any event. 

Kolomin had sent one of his men across the inlet to 
Alexandrovsk, to complain to the Shelikof Company and ask for 
aid, which the small number there could not have afforded even 
if they had been inclined to do so. In the meantime, the St. 
George men held their own as best they could, and as soon as the 
ice was out of the inlet in the spring, Kolomin himself went to 
Kodiak by baidarka , to urge Baranof to come and occupy the 
whole gulf. This was an opportunity that strongly appealed to the 
manager of Shelikof interests, although it presented certain com¬ 
plications that caused him to hesitate. Shelikof was a substantial 
stockholder in the Lebedef-Lastochkin Company, but Baranof 
could not very well take such drastic action without an authoriza¬ 
tion. If it had been his own station that was in distress, it would be 
different. If he intervened between the two rival factions, there 
was little doubt that blood would be spilled, probably in con¬ 
siderable quantity. The little bald-headed man did not lack the 
courage by any means, but he was not anxious to risk his few 
men in a fratricidal war that might arouse the natives, and the 
gains from which might be accomplished in a much more satis¬ 
factory manner. He did, however, send a strong and threatening 
warning to Konovalof, emphasizing that he could not allow any 
measures that might be detrimental to Russian trade and progress. 
This had the effect of turning the hostility against Baranof and 
his people. 

In reply, Konovalof declared that the whole territory of Cook 
Inlet belonged to his company. Although he already controlled 
practically all of the trade there, another station was established 
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higher up, and also one close enough to Shelikofs Alexandrovsk 
so that his men could stop whatever trade was directed that way. 
The natives were warned that trading there would be punished by 
death. When forty baidarkas were sent from Kodiak, Konovalof s 
men boldly intercepted them, capturing the Russian leader and 
all but a few of the native hunters. 

Greatly encouraged by his evident success, Konovalof then 
moved into Prince William Sound. Pie established a permanent 
station on Nuchek (ITinchinbrook) Island. Then he boldly 
declared that he had Government authorization granting him 
exclusive right to all the mainland region. This was dangerously 
close to Baranof’s shipbuilding project, in which he had put such 
faith and which was progressing slowly under great difficulties. 

Affairs were assuming such a serious character that Baranof 
went to Prince William Sound. While he was there the Konovalof 
men attacked another large party of hunters from Kodiak and 
even tried to capture Baranof himself. They also raided a large 
native village from which all the grown males had gone on a 
hunting expedition, and the Russians carried away all of the 
women they chose to possess. 88 

Konovalof’s success was largely owing to the boldness and 
bravery of the men he had brought with him from Siberia, as 
part of his previously conceived plan to take over personally as 
much of Russian America as he could. In later years Baranof 
freely acknowledged that, if he had commanded such a band of 
promyshleniki as Konovalof had at his disposal, he would have 
conquered the whole north-western coast of America. 80 

It should be emphasized that while much time was seemingly 
devoted to fratricidal feuding and raiding native villages, they 
all continued to gather in rich harvests of sea-otter skins. In 
Cook Inlet the various stations also took in a considerable 
number of particularly fine grade black, cross, and red fox, 
American sable, and other land furs. And while the standard of 
living conditions was everywhere of an extremely low order, the 
promyshleniki had known little else in Siberia or the hinterlands 
of European Russia. In fact, there were some pleasant attractions 
for them in this rough life in Russian America. They lived in 
rude comfort in the fortified stations, surrounded by dusky 
harems that could be augmented or disposed of at their pleasure. 
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Almost all labour was performed by natives, who were virtual 
slaves. Every Russian was a little monarch, ragged and dirty 
though he was. If he wanted ease, he took it, or if spoils were 
desired, a party went out and got them. Food was prepared by 
their servants, and even when they travelled, the natives did the 
paddling. Offences against their dignity were quickly punished 
with the lash, stocks, or irons, and such sadistic extremities as 
might please their crude fancy. For the promyshleniki it was all 
in all a pretty satisfactory sort of life. Those who had the power 
used it, and weaker enemies were wiped out. 

Baranof was in a precarious position, although he diplomati¬ 
cally waited and hoped for the arrival of sufficient reinforcements 
as well as instructions in answer to his urgent report on what was 
happening at the wild directions of Konovalof. In the early 
summer of 1793 a supply-ship arrived at Kodiak from Siberia 
with more exile labourers, tools, and provisions, which were trans¬ 
ferred to the shipbuilding project in Prince William Sound, and 
work on the vessel was pressed with the greatest vigour. Then 
towards the end of the same season another vessel came with more 
provisions and reinforcements. This gave Baranof a total of 152 
promyshleniki and a considerable number of exiles, which put 
him on about equal terms with Konovalof, who had also received 
some reinforcements. But still there was no word of authorization 
to act against the Lebeclef-Lastochkin brigand. 

Then came word of a new outbreak of violence between the 
rival factions in Cook Inlet and the rumour that the shipyard in 
Prince William Sound was to be taken. There had already been 
some raids upon parties sent out from there for supplies and the 
men had been robbed, beaten, and narrowly escaped with their 
lives. This brought an end to Baranofs patient waiting. He 
hurried to the scene of the new trouble. Upon arrival he assumed 
the very peremptory attitude of one invested with great authority. 
He sent a very official-sounding summons to Konovalof, then at 
his fortified stockade at St. Nicholas on Cook Inlet, stating that he 
had been authorized by the Governor-General of Siberia to settle 
all disputes between rival traders, and demanding that Konovalof 
appear before him without delay. So convincing was the wording 
of this communication that, without suspecting that it had no 
more foundation than his own boastful claims, Konovalof 
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hastened to obey what he supposed was an official dictate. He 
appeared before Baranof and offered apologies for his conduct, 
but the little bald-headed man would listen to no explanations 
and immediately put him in irons under a heavy guard. Thus he 
was held until Captain Ismailof arrived with his vessel, and the 
ringleader, along with seven of his important confederates, was 
taken to Kodiak and there placed in confinement. Later they were 
sent as prisoners under guard to Okhotsk, where Konovalof was 
put on trial for his misdeeds. It was not until after Baranofs 
dramatic action had brought some semblance of peace among the 
rival Russian trading factions that he received the authority he 
desired, as well as the right to establish settlements on any part of 
the American continent. 

The good news had not come too soon. The loyalty of his most 
faithful subordinates had been badly corrupted by their many 
difficulties and reverses. Assembling his men, Baranof read to 
them the authorization of his broad powers, and in very dramatic 
fashion he challenged them with their new obligations and the 
new opportunities that were now offered. With emphasis he also 
warned that he had full authority to arrest and appropriately 
treat with any who refused obedience to his orders, and gave 
equally convincing assurance that he would never hesitate to use 
the power with which he was now invested. This classic speech, 
together with a liberal distribution of extra liquor all round, had 
a wonderful and long-lasting effect, both on his own men and his 
rivals. 

In August 1794. another important accomplishment was 
realized. The new vessel was completed and launched into the 
water of Prince William Sound. Baranof was there for the cere¬ 
monies. He named her the Phoenix. She was seventy-nine feet in 
length on the upper deck, twenty-five feet of beam, thirteen and 
a half feet depth of hull, had three masts, and a capacity of one 
hundred tons. The patchwork sails of canvas from many sources 
and the home-made paint of variegated shades gave the Phoenix 
a rather hobo appearance, but Baranof was very proud of her. 
He ordered the event celebrated with Solemn Mass and feasting. 
But when the Phoenix shortly set out on her maiden voyage 
to Kodiak, the little manager chose to go home in a native 
baidarka. 
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The following spring the Phoenix was sent to Siberia, com¬ 
manded by her English builder, Lieutenant Shields. Surprisingly 
enough she made the long voyage in a month, setting a new speed 
record for all Russian navigation in those waters. At Okhotsk the 
three-master, which the authorities dignified by calling a 'frigate’, 
was loudly acclaimed by the firing of artillery, the ringing of bells, 
and the celebration of Mass . 00 

The masterful hand of Alexander Baranof was getting a 
powerful grip upon a difficult situation, which he was destined to 
hold through more than three decades of continued tribulations 
and turbulence. 
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DELUSION 


Among the things Baranof received were some he did not really 
want. These included the priests, prominent among whom was 
the ill-fated Father Juvenal. 

It will be recalled that Shelikof himself had begged that 
missionaries be sent to carry forward the religious work he had 
begun among the receptive natives of Kodiak Island and among 
his own promyshleniki. Baranof had also taken this cue and 
repeated the request on his own behalf. When Shelikof was on 
Kodiak he had his wife with him, and apparently she was not 
only a brave lady but one of considerable frontier dignity and 
high intelligence. Baranof had left his own wife in Siberia—never 
to see her again. Shelikof knew very well how little Baranof 
wanted even one broad-minded priest around his little colony. 
But the Holy Synod had taken the requests quite seriously and 
had sent their priests of the Russian Orthodox Catholic faith— 
not just one, but several, under the direction of the Archimandrite 
Ioassof. 

When the missionaries arrived at Okhotsk early in 1793, 
Shelikof endeavoured to forestall their departure. He found it 
conveniently impossible to provide room on any vessel. He sent 
them on to Kamchatka, where further delays made it necessary to 
spend the harsh winter in a wretched seaport town under condi¬ 
tions which might discourage some or all from continuing on to 
America. Here the holy men met a number of the promyshleniki 
who had been out to the colonies with the various trading com¬ 
panies, some filled with bitter recollections and all of whom 
painted the conditions of life in the blackest possible colours. The 
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result was that the priests finally sailed with a strong prejudice 
against everything and everybody they expected to meet in 
Russian America. 

Baranof had a plan for handling the situation. He would send 
them separately out to the farthest stations, with the hope that 
a kind fate would properly take care of this little matter at the 
hands of rebellious savages or perchance someone among his 
own men. But the priests arrived too late in the autumn and the 
manager had to face a whole winter with them in his own care. 

The religious party had left Okhotsk with an abundance of the 
best in the way of food and drink the country and the Shelikof 
Company could provide. But all this had been eaten and drunk 
before their vessel arrived at Kodiak, Writing back to Shelikof 
in a promised report, the archimandrite had this to say, in part: 
‘Since our arrival there has been a famine during the whole 
winter. Yukola [dried salmon] three years old is all that is offered 
us, and we do not like dried fish. . . . The dogs have eaten up 
the calves we brought. ... We keep our table upon the beach, 
picking up mussels, clams, and crabs. . . . Baranof and his 
favourites do not suffer, though; for him they shoot birds, seals, 
and sea-lions. . . . The winter was very cold, the roofs leaked, the 
windows very bad. ... I have never felt comfortable since my 
arrival. ... I could fill a book with the evil doings and atrocities 
that have come under my observation.’ 01 

The difficulties of Baranof’s position during that winter of 
more or less close companionship with the inquisitive and 
demanding interference of the group, together with his rebellious 
promyskleniki and discontented native women, cannot well be 
exaggerated. But with the coming of early spring the manager 
hustled them all off to remote stations, some being sent among 
natives who had not previously been approached by the pioneer 
Muscovite traders. All, that is, except Father Juvenal. He had 
been sent to far-away Yakutat, about six hundred miles down the 
coast, but he very promptly returned, with the determination that 
the colony’s headquarters was in dire need of religion more than 
anywhere else. In addition to which he started a school. Father 
Juvenal was not only a very intelligent ecclesiastic, but he also 
kept a detailed, day-by-day journal of all he did. 

Baranof had been away on a trip to one of his posts, but when 
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he returned and found what was going on, he immediately 
announced that he had just received instructions from the Bishop 
of Irkutsk to send Father Juvenal to the native settlement of 
Iliamna, on the opposite side of the Alaska Peninsula. That, was 
just about as far away as the manager could hope to get him. 

On the following Sabbath the priest celebrated divine service 
for the last time on Kodiak Island. A brief description taken from 
his own journal is a pertinent enlightenment on the state of affairs 
at Three Saints: ‘We had a very solemn and impressive service 
this morning. Mr. Baranof and officers and sailors from the ship 
attended, and also a large number of the natives. We had line sing¬ 
ing, and ... I could not help but marvel at Alexander Alexand- 
reievitch [Baranof], who stood there and listened and crossed 
himself, gave the responses at the proper time, and joined in the 
singing with the same hoarse voice with which he was shouting 
obscene songs the night before, when I saw him in the midst of a 
drunken carousal with a woman seated on his lap. I dispensed with 
the service in the afternoon, because the traders were drunk again, 
and might have disturbed us and disgusted the natives. 502 

After blessing his flock and taking leave of them one by one, 
Father Juvenal embarked on his vessel Catherine ( Ekaterina ) for 
his ultimate destination. Baranof was on board, and the manager 
and his party occupied the little ship’s only cabin. The priest was 
shown to his own quarters, which proved to be a small space in 
the hold, between some bales of goods and piles of dried fish. In 
this dark and damp berth, by the light of a wretched lantern, he 
wrote a portion of his journal, often disturbed, as he recounted, 
by the ribald songs which the chief manager’s attendants sang for 
their master’s amusement. 

On the second day out, as the diary continues, they ran into 
very stormy weather. Baranof sent for the priest, who found the 
manager to be in a bad humour. He asked the good father if he 
had blessed the ship. On being told that he had done so, he was 
ordered, with a profusion of curses, to light a taper before an 
image of Nikolai Ugodnik, which hung in the cabin. Juvenal 
complied without a word and then returned to his foul berth in 
the dark hold of the vessel, preferring it to the companionship of 
the little dictator of Russian America. 

The gale continued through another night. On the following 
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day they were out of sight of land; and when all were on deck 
together, Baranof spoke loudly of the priest as a second Jonah, 
adding with a significant chuckle that there were also plenty 
of whales around. So the priest returned to his berth, being 
periodically buried under heaps of dried fish whenever the vessel 
rolled heavily in the sea. 

Juvenal was landed at the new Kodiak settlement of Pavlovsk, 
from where Baranof said he would be taken in one of the com¬ 
pany’s fleets of baidarkas as far as St. George, on Cook Inlet, but 
told him that from there on he must depend on the Lebedef- 
Lastochkin Company, adding that their men ‘were little better 
than robbers and murderers’. 

After a long and extremely unpleasant sea voyage in a skin 
baidarka, Juvenal was finally landed at the rival trading station 
on the south shore of Cook Inlet. That was the opposite side on 
the route to his destination. He was compelled to remain there 
from the eleventh to the twenty-fifth of August, to induce some¬ 
one to take him across. During the stay he married several couples, 
baptized a number of bastard infants, and at intervals held divine 
service. 

Finally, on the twenty-ninth, according to his journal, he was 
delivered across the inlet by two natives in a large baidarka. They 
set up a tent preparatory to using it as a base for their hunting. 
‘The following morning two natives came out of the forest and 
shouted to my companions,’ wrote the priest. ‘There was a good 
deal of talking before the strangers came to our tent. Then they 
came at last, and when I was pointed out to them as the man 
who had come to live among them, they insisted upon seeing my 
trade goods. . . . When they were told that I had only come to 
make better men of them, the one named Katlewak, who was 
the brother of a chief, said he was glad of that, for they had many 
bad men among the Ilyamna [Iliamna] people, especially his 
brother. The two savages agreed to carry my baggage to their 
village, although to satisfy Katlewak I was compelled to open 
every bundle and show him the contents. I did not like the greedy 
glitter in his eyes when he saw and felt my religious vestments.’ 

Father Juvenal knew as little about the destination Baranof 
had picked out for him as the natives there were familiar with the 
religion he intended bringing them. Iliamna Village was on the 
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large lake by the same name, surrounded by picturesque rocky 
mountains, well back in the interior of the mainland at the 
extreme upper end of the Alaska Peninsula. A stream drains out 
of the lower end of the lake into Bristol Bay, a part of the Bering 
Sea. It was far beyond the outermost fringe of Russian dominion 
—about the ultimate in exile that even Baranof could have 
conceived. 

After a fatiguing three-day journey over the mountains and by 
canoe across the lake the village was reached. Shakmut, the chief, 
received the missionary with friendly words, fortunately inter¬ 
preted by a lad named Nikita, who had been a hostage with 
the Russians and learned something of their language. The chief 
invited Father Juvenal to stay in his house and promised to have 
a separate residence prepared for him, and Nikita was assigned 
to remain in his service. Upon learning that the lad had never 
been baptized, the priest performed the ceremony at once, before 
the astonished natives, who regarded it as some new form of a 
medicine-man’s cult. One asked if Nikita would live many days. 

Under the date of September 5th, or two days after his arrival, 
Juvenal wrote: ‘It will be a relief to get away from the crowded 
house of the chief, where persons of all ages and sexes mingle 
without regard to decency or morals. To my utter astonishment 
Shakmut asked me last night to share the bed of one of his wives. 
He has three or four. I suppose such abomination is the custom of 
the country and he intended no insult. God gave me grace to 
overcome my indignation and to decline the offer in a friendly 
and dignified manner. My first duty, when I have somewhat 
mastered the language, will be to preach against such wicked 
practices, but I could not touch upon such subjects through my 
young interpreter.’ 

Father Juvenal’s early efforts were not exactly encouraging, to 
judge from his diary. One young woman came and asked to be 
baptized as Nikita had been, explaining that she too would like 
to live with the priest. An old woman brought two boys, explain¬ 
ing that they were orphans and being baptized might ‘change 
their luck’. But Chief Shakmut agreed to embrace Christianity 
and did so in the presence of the whole tribe, amid great feasting 
and dancing. He insisted that two of his slaves and one of his 
favourite wives should also be included in the ceremony. The 
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priest did not dare to refuse, for fear of losing the important 
advantage the chiefs example might give to the future work. ‘I 
do not like this way of testing the efficiency of Christianity/ he 
apologized for himself in his journal. ‘Only a miracle of God can 
effect a sudden change of Shakmut’s heart.’ 

After the baptisms were performed, the priest merely wrote: 
‘For the ceremony the chief was gorgeously arrayed in deer¬ 
skin robes nearly covered with beads. ... I gave the name of 
Alexander to the chief, telling him that it was the name of His 
Majesty, the Emperor, at which he seemed to feel flattered. 5 

The conversion of the chief into the Russian Catholic faith did 
not, however, have the desired results. There was no obvious 
change in any of his normal habits. And when the priest began 
to tell the new convert that he must put away his secondary wives, 
Shakmut and the others became very indignant and told him to 
take back the baptism. It had, in fact, been a marvel to the 
savages that any man should put any restraint on his passions and 
live in solitary celibacy. When Father Juvenal persisted, the 
chief decided upon a nice little plan of his own. He plotted 
to put human temptation in the path of the holy one. Alas, 
poor Juvenal! He whose priestly wrath had so lately been 
aroused by the immorality of Baranof and his godless gang of 
promyshleniki ! 

In the dark of night she came to his solitary abode—the most 
enticing damsel of the Iliamna tribe. But here is the priest’s own 
account, as taken from his diary: ‘September 25th. With a 
trembling hand I write the sad occurrences of the past day and 
night. Much rather would I leave the disgraceful story untold, 
but I must overcome my shame and mortification and write it all 
down as a warning to other missionaries who may come after me. 
Last night I retired at my usual hour, after prayer with the boys 
who sleep in another room. In the middle of the night I awoke to 
find myself in the arms of a woman whose fiery embrace excited 
me to such an extent that I fell a victim to lust, and a grievous 
sin was committed before I could extricate myself. As soon as I 
regained my senses, I drove the woman out, but I felt too guilty 
to be very harsh with her. What a terrible blow this is to all my 
recent hopes! How can I hold my head up among these people, 
who, of course, will hear of this affair? I am not sure, even, that 
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the boys in the adjoining room were awakened by the noise. God 
is my witness that I have set down the truth here....’ 

On the same day following the eventful night, the chief’s 
brother, Katlewak, paid the priest a visit and said that he had 
decided to be baptized on the following Sabbath. ! I can tell by 
his manner’, wrote the priest, ‘that he knows of my disgrace, 
though he did not say anything.’ Then the journal continues: 
‘When I walked to the forest today to cut some wood, I heard 
two girls laughing at me, behind my back; and when I was 
making a wooden bolt for the door of my sleeping-room, a woman 
looked in and laughed right in my face. She may have been the 
one who caused my fall. . . . Alexander [Chief Shakmut] visited 
me, also, and insisted upon having all his wives baptized next 
Sunday. I had no spirit left to contest the matter with him. . . . 

‘September 27th: My disgrace has become public already, and 
I am laughed at wherever I go, especially by the women. Of 
course they do not understand the sin, but rather look upon it as 
a good joke. ... I have vowed to bum no fuel in my bedroom 
during the whole winter, in order to chastise my body. . ..’ 

The next day was Sunday. ‘With a heavy heart, but with a 
firm purpose, I baptized Katlewak and his family, the three other 
wives of the chief, seven children, and one aged couple. Under 
any other circumstances such a rich harvest would have filled me 
with joy, but I am filled with gloom.’ 

Determined to meet the whole situation in a forthright and 
uncompromising manner, Father Juvenal went to the chief’s 
dwelling that same evening to assert the prerogatives of the 
Church. His household was found in the usual state of carousing. 
Notwithstanding his own recent downfall, he wrathfully informed 
‘Alexander’, through Nikita, that he must marry one of the wives 
according to the rites of the Church, and put away the others, or 
be damned for ever afterwards. To this order the chief responded 
with angry abuse and literally put the priest out of the house. 
Later he met Katlewak, who condemned him most abusively, 
declaring that he had lied to them all and that the baptism of his 
brother had made him even worse than he had been before. 

‘September 29th: The chief and his brother have both been 
here this morning and abused me shamefully. Their language I 
could not understand, but they spat in my face, and what was 
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worse, upon the sacred images on the wall. Katlewak seized my 
vestments and earned them off, and I was left bleeding from a 
blow struck me with an ivory club (such as used to kill seals) 
by the chief. Nikita has washed and bandaged my wounds; but 
from his anxious manner I can see that I am still in danger. The 
other boys have run away. My wounds pain me so that I can 

scarcely- 1 Here the manuscript journal of Father Juvenal 

comes to an abrupt and unfinished termination. There is nothing 
more. It can be assumed that at the moment of writing the last 
' word his assassins entered to complete their work. This at least 
was the priests fate, as related by the lad Nikita, who managed to 
secrete the journal and some other of Juvenal’s papers, which 
several years later he turned over to the good Bishop Veniaminov 
when he visited the large village of Nushagak on Bristol Bay. 93 

According to Veniaminov, he learned from the natives that ‘the 
missionary, after being [literally] killed, rose up and followed his 
murderers, asking, Why do you do this? Thereupon the savages, 
thinking he was still alive, fell upon and beat him; but he again 
arose and approached them. This happened several times. Finally 
they cut him in pieces, in order to get rid of him- ,B * 

The distinguished historian Hubert Howe Bancroft has the 
following to say about the story and journal of Father Juvenal: 
‘I have before me a translation of Juvenal’s journal... as handed 
by the boy Nikita to Veniaminov, and by him to Innokentius 
Shasnikof, the priest at Unalaska . . . the authenticity of which 
I have no reason to doubt.” 06 

What Baranof said, when he heard about it, is not recorded. 
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SACRIFICE 


There was a bit of the carnivorous about Alexander Baranof. He 
was as quick and determined as a hungry wolf when he moved 
to press an advantage. He was cold and impassive to the weak¬ 
nesses and misfortunes of those who stood in his way or were 
expendibles in the course of his success. He seems to have 
held to the idea that humans are like other animals, none of 
whom was destined by Nature to die a natural or peaceful 
death. 

With the authorization of his own broad powers in hand and 
the dangerous challenge of his Russian rivals at least temporarily 
brought into respectful quiescence, the little manager struck 
out again. Fie lost no time in organizing all the forces he could 
muster, to consolidate his foothold in Cook Inlet and Prince 
William Sound, and to extend his grasp as far down the coast 
as possible. At the same time a most urgent request was sent 
to Shelikof in Siberia to send men—men of any sort— promy- 
shleniki, exiles, criminals, anything—so long as they had guns 
to carry. 

There was always some ambitious objective when Baranof went 
into action. This time it was Yakutat Bay, more than six hundred 
miles on the way to California. He clearly foresaw the inevitable 
time when the present flexible privileges of fur trading along the 
whole North-west Coast would become the exclusive rights of 
Russia, Spain, England, or possibly the United States. He knew 
that the boundaries of empires as well as republics were decided 
by conquest and force rather than mere priorities of exploration 
and other niceties of international ethics. 
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There was always a crude sort of regimentation in the forces 
Baranof sent out. His half-wild promyshleniki and the American 
natives who had so recently stepped out of their Stone Age past 
did not easily lend themselves to any sort of regimentation. But 
whether it was merely a little hunting-party going out to 
shoot a few ducks and seals for food or a major expedition 
involving hundreds of native baidarkas, the little bald-headed 
manager saw to it that someone was in charge with undisputed 
authority. 

For this important undertaking one of Baranofs most depend¬ 
able aides-de-camp was put in charge. His name was Purtof. The 
Shelikof station at the entrance of Cook Inlet was designated as a 
rendezvous for the first assemblage of the natives to be taken 
along. On May 7th, 1794, a fleet of about five hundred baidarkas 
was gathered there from Kodiak and the mainland regions of 
Kenai and the Alaska Peninsula. These were all divided into 
sizeable groups, each under the charge of a Russian promyshlenik 
who travelled in one of the largest sea-canoes. They all moved out 
to sea and went on to Prince William Sound, where many more 
would be added to the picturesque flotilla. Baranof had gone on 
ahead to the shipbuilding establishment at Voskresenskaia Bay to 
see that all possible Ghugach natives were assembled to join the 
expedition and to make sure that they were all properly equipped 
with the meagre supplies of existence as well as trade goods and 
arms and ammunition they might need. 

On May 22nd the entire fleet set out from Voskresenskaia. The 
plan was to move slowly through Prince William Sound and on 
down the coast, using the native hunters to take as many sea-otters 
as possible wherever they could. Trading with local natives would 
also be carried on to acquire as many additional pelts as possible. 
It was an ambitious programme. The bitter resentment of the 
native tribesmen at having their hunting rights invaded was well 
anticipated by Baranof and his promyshleniki, although it was 
felt that their unusually large number of well-armed hunters 
would forestall any serious interference. 

The fleet headed for the region around the mouth of the 
Copper River, intending to by-pass Nuchek (Hinchinbrook) 
Island, where the Lebedef-Lastochkin Company was established. 
At the eastern point of Montague Island, not far to the west of 
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Nuchek, they were intercepted by a small party from the rival 
headquarters, with a letter from their leaders, Kolomin and 
Balushin. It was a strong warning to Purtof against encroaching 
upon any territory occupied by their organization. It was further 
pointed out that the Lebedef Company had established stations 
in the eastern part of Prince William Sound and at the mouth of 
the Copper River. The Shelikof hunters should not proceed 
towards those areas. But Purtof had no intention of changing 
his plans, tie told the messengers he was on his way to the main¬ 
land to carry out certain secret orders of the Government, and 
that in hunting sea-otters he would not encroach upon any ground 
occupied by others. 

The following evening, after the large flotilla landed to spend 
the night on a small island to the east of Nuchek, another small 
party of Lebedef men was discovered apparently spying on their 
movements. The rivals were invited to supper and a friendly 
exchange of news. The Lebedef men then retired for the night at 
their camp a short distance away. Very early in the morning 
Purtof got his big fleet of baidarkas silently started, before the 
rival spies were awake. 

Coming to the eastern part of the estuary of the Copper 
River, they met some Chugachs who had been trading with the 
Lebedef men at Nuchek, and, learning that the latter had no 
regular trading or hunting station in the area, Purtof ordered a 
temporary camp established on one of the small islands. Most of 
the hunters were sent out for sea-otters, although some were 
detailed to catching a supply of halibut and other fish as pro¬ 
visions for the whole fleet. Over a hundred sea-otters were taken 
the first day, although the second day proved very disappointing 
and they moved back northwards along the mainland of Prince 
William Sound. This too was territory that had been forbidden to 
them. If the Lebedef men had stations there, Purtof wanted to 
find out something more about them. 

On May 3 ist the giant flotilla of skin canoes moved into a small 
cove and landed on its beach to spend the night. On hunting 
expeditions even large parties travelled and camped with amazing 
quiet. Sometimes they would not even build a fire to cook food 
or warm themselves, for weeks at a time, to avoid the possibility 
that the drifting smoke might alarm the sea-otters. On this 
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occasion the big fleet moved into the little cove and made camp 
without realizing they had stopped not very far from a large 
Chugach village, and without the local natives being aware of 
their arrival. During the stillness of the night, however, the in¬ 
truding hunters became aware of sounds of yelling children and 
other noises that came drifting across the water from the settle¬ 
ment. 

A heavily armed party of the most courageous of the hunters 
was sent out under the cover of darkness to investigate the village 
and take hostages. Making their final approach through the dense 
forests that covered the coast and islands of this region, the raid¬ 
ing group managed to survey the situation and make their attack 
before anyone was aware of their presence. They succeeded in 
capturing the chief of the village and his brother, with whom they 
managed to escape with the loss of but one of their own men who 
was killed in the fracas. 

The kidnapped chief and his brother were welcomed by Purtof, 
who treated them liberally with food and drink and plied them 
with presents. The jovial pair promised to call their people 
together the following day to trade with the Russians. The brother 
was sent back home to arrange all this, while the chief was held 
as an assurance that the promise would be carried out in the 
proper manner. It was well the precautionary measure was taken, 
for none of the local natives showed up the next day or the day 
that followed. But the Baranof hunters put their time to good 
advantage by hunting sea-otters on their own account in the 
surrounding waters. 

On the third day practically all of the Chugach villagers of the 
vicinity came to the Baranof camp in a most friendly fashion. 
There is little doubt that the large number of well-armed men 
Purtof had at Iris disposal was responsible for this submissive 
attitude. To make matters more amenable, the Russian judiciously 
distributed presents to the most important of the visitors. Pie also 
prevailed upon them to deliver seven hostages, including two 
natives of Yakutat whom he would be able to use as interpreters 
when he reached that destination. 

It was shortly thereafter that Purtof took his big fleet of 
baidarkas out into the open Pacific and headed down the open 
coast. The two hundred or more miles from the mouth of the 
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Copper River to large Yakutat Bay presents one of the most for¬ 
midable stretches of shore-line on all the North-west Coast. In 
that distance there is only one small bay where even a baidarka 
can come in for shelter. Practically the entire extent stretches 
straight and unbroken, against which the whole expanse of the 
broad Pacific Ocean sweeps in to batter the mainland. Most of 
the way the land is but a narrow margin of rocky and forested 
foothills, backed by pearly-crested peaks and two of the greatest 
sprawling glaciers in the world. The Malaspina, like the mighty 
Bering Glacier, spreads out almost to the ocean’s edge. Magni¬ 
ficent Mount St. Elias and even higher Mount Logan rise out of 
this background of continental ice and snow. 

The long sea voyages of these large fleets of frail little skin 
baidarkas are among the most remarkable in the history of human 
travel. No other of man’s means of transportation has put such a 
high demand on individual endurance under such extremely diffi¬ 
cult circumstances. There was no escape from sitting in the 
cramped and awkward flat-on-the-fioor position, with nothing but 
a thin layer of sea-lion skin separating the paddler from the cold 
water of the sea. Calm weather on the northern extremity of the 
Pacific is something almost unknown. Sleet and snow are about 
the only variation from storm-driven rain and spray. On unusually 
long trips, when human endurance became taxed beyond endur¬ 
ance, the only possible surcease was for several of the baidarkas 
to be lashed together like a raft and floated on the rolling and 
breaking waves for a while. This always presented the possibility 
of some of the craft being broken and that was generally disas¬ 
trous. Those who became ill or too weak to keep up the pace 
were left to face their own lonely end of the struggle to survive. 
The Russian masters had no mercy for native weaklings. The loss 
of a native was of less concern than the loss of dried salmon, 
which could be used for food. 

It was early in June when Purtof led his fleet into Icy Bay, 
about three-quarters of the way to Yakutat. There the natives 
were able to have a much-needed rest and some food. The hunters 
were nevertheless promptly sent out for sea-otters, and they 
brought in about four hundred skins. 

When an otter was taken at sea, one of the two hunters who 
occupied each of the hunting baidarkas would dexterously remove 
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the valuable pelt while holding it alongside his tiny craft. Then 
the apron that was tied around his body would be loosened so 
that the skin could be pushed down inside the boat. In rough 
weather this presented a rather difficult problem, sometimes 
fraught with added dangers. There was always the possibility of 
killer whales lurking about and attracted by the blood in the 
water; they would dash in to seize the carcass of the sea-otter. 
This was occasionally followed by an attack on the baidarka and 
its unfortunate occupants. 

When the flotilla reached Yakutat, they stopped at the outer 
entrance of the big bay. A landing was made at the southern 
portal, during which two of the Kodiak natives were drowned in 
the heavy surf. Almost immediately Purtof ordered the baidarkas 
out to hunt, and emissaries and a hostage interpreter were sent in 
to assure the local populace of the peaceful character of the 
expedition. 

The messengers soon returned bringing with them the son of 
the ruling chief of the region and three others as voluntary 
hostages. The visiting interpreter had been detained and a 
demand had been made that one of the Russians be sent in for 
the same purpose. Then the chief of chiefs came out to the camp 
with fifteen of his most notable subordinates, all dressed up in 
their finest display of primitive regalia. After the usual ceremonies 
of dancing and orations, which were customary among these 
people, the negotiations between the two parties began in earnest. 
Purtof was liberal with presents and declared that the Russians 
wanted to live in peaceful relations with the Yakutat people. The 
chief, who had also been very generously plied with strong drink, 
made a formal presentation to his new allies of the whole southern 
portion of the bay and the small islands situated there. The 
friendly meeting finally ended with the Yakutat chief and his 
aides in a very convivial state and Purtof highly satisfied with his 
accomplishment. 

When the chief sobered up and learned other things about the 
visitors, however, he was not so pleased with himself or Iris own 
generosity. He and his people were willing to trade and to live 
in peace with the Russians, but they strongly resented their sea- 
otters being killed in such large numbers by the expert hunters 
from the north. Their own canoes, cut out of big logs from the 
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forest, were very awkward and inefficient in comparison to the 
skin baidarkas, which could travel far and wide in pursuit of 
the sea-otters, and there was no profit in seeing the fur-bearers 
exhausted by strangers. 

Serious trouble was about to become unleashed, when the large 
vessel Chatham, under the command of Lieutenant Puget of the 
eminent English explorer George Vancouver’s expedition to the 
North Pacific, made its appearance in Yakutat Bay. Purtof estab¬ 
lished particularly friendly relations with the Englishmen, supply¬ 
ing them with fish and other provisions obtained by his hunters. 
Vancouver himself seems to have been much impressed by the 
unusually large number of natives under such absolute control of 
the Russian. It gave the English an impression that the whole 
country from there northwards was solidly in the hands of the 
Muscovites. 

Purtof not only learned a great deal about the activities and 
plans of all the European traders operating farther south, but his 
friendly relations with the English explorers had a strong effect 
upon the rising hostility of the Yakutat natives. The Russian’s 
command occupied a position near where the Chatham was 
anchored and the abundance of guns and ammunition in the 
possession of the visitors was hardly to be challenged. 

Other parties of local natives also began arriving from the 
upper bay and from down the coast as far as Lituya Bay, and each 
arrival was the occasion for trading, feasting, the giving of 
presents, and the exchange of hostages. 

As soon as the Chatham departed on her way northwards, the 
Yakutat natives returned to their threatening attitude. They 
delayed the promised delivery of additional hostages and refused 
to return the interpreters who had been held from the beginning 
and were greatly needed by the Russians. Open hostilities were 
on the verge of exploding when the English trader, Captain 
Brown, came in with his vessel the Jackall. In search of 
sea-otter skins and with a large ship loaded with far more 
attractive goods than the Russians had to offer this arrival 
was not altogether a welcome one to Purtof, although it 
once again put the local natives in a more or less respectful 
attitude. 

Deciding on a display of force to support his demands, Purtof 
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induced Captain Brown to send along one of the JackalV s landing- 
boats with a load of aimed sailors, and with a large contingent 
of his own baidarkas he went to the chief’s village. This move 
proved effective. Some of his captive men were released and the 
rest were promised for delivery the following day. Next morning 
three more were brought out in a large wooden war-canoe. The 
excuses for not bringing the others were not accepted and all the 
Yakutats were held. Again with the aid of the Englishmen Purtof 
effected the release of the rest. With this the Russian made plans 
to leave the bay for the long sea voyage home. Taking with him 
the local chief’s promise of having on hand a large supply of sea- 
otter skins to trade when the Russians returned the following 
year, his flotilla left Yakutat Bay. 

Baranof was apparently not satisfied with the manner in which 
Purtof had handled the project, for the old reliable Captain 
Zaikof was sent to Yakutat the next spring. This time one of the 
company’s vessels went along with the large flotilla of baidarkas. 
On reaching their destination the local chief was found to be still 
in a hostile attitude towards the Russians and his people offered 
very few skins to trade. They were no doubt holding them for the 
more attractive inducements of the English vessels that might 
come along. 

Zaikof had little more than organized his natives to hunt on 
their own account when two of the Aleuts were taken ill with 
smallpox. All the rest of the panic-stricken members of the flotilla 
immediately set out for home, leaving the sick men to infect the 
whole Yakutat area with a serious epidemic. Nothing that Zaikof 
could do would stop his hunters. They took off like a bunch of 
stampeding caribou, so desperately determined that neither 
threats nor murderous reprisals had any effect upon them. Zaikof 
had no choice but to follow his baidarka fleet on their homing 
course. 

In the meantime Baranof had received further supplies and 
men on a company vessel from Siberia. Among these was a con¬ 
siderable number of political and criminal exiles, who had been 
selected for their qualifications as carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
other tradesmen. There were also ten families with agricultural 
experience. All these labourers and farmers had been drawn from 
the Siberian exiles and made available to Shelikof by an imperial 
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ukase of Catherine II dated December 31st, 1793. They had been 
sent out to the colony, to Baranof, on the first vessel with available 
space. At the same time Shelikof had sent along another of his 
classic communications they periodically exchanged and that were 
intended for the beneficial showing to high government officials 
rather than as bona fide instructions as to what was to be done or 
as reports on what was being accomplished in far-away Russian 
America. Shelikof had a way of getting copies of these epistles in 
the hands of even the Empress. 

Having already had a glowing report on the Yakutat Bay area, 
Shelikof recommended that the exiles be used to establish a per¬ 
manent Russian town in that large bay. The communication to 
Baranof was sent from Okhotsk and dated August gth, 1794. It 
read in part: ‘You will lay out a settlement with some taste, and 
with due regard for beauty of construction . . . more like a town 
than a village, that the Russians in America may live in a neat 
and orderly way. . . . On the plans as well as the realty leave 
room for spacious squares for public assemblies. Make the streets 
wide ... let trees enough stand to line the streets and fill the 
gardens, in order to beautify the place. . .. The gardens should be 
of equal size, and provided with good fences along the streets ... 
and add views to the surroundings. Your work will be viewed 
and discussed by the imperial court.’ 00 What a fantasy! This for 
Yakutat! We must at least admire Shelikof’s imagination, and no 
less Baranof’s courage in deciding actually to send his new pawns 
to undertake to cany out the suggestion in the big bay in the 
shadow of the earth’s largest glaciers. In the little bald man’s cold 
calculation he realized the great potentials of such a project. 
The reports could be nicely worded, no matter what the out¬ 
come might be. It would be something quite exceptional for 
Shelikof to boast about and could be an important cornerstone 
for his wonderful dream of colonial empire. That dream was 
already being taken seriously to heart as Baranof’s own private 
ambition. 

In the spring of 1796 the new company vessel with the old 
name of Three Saints was sent to Yakutat with the first con¬ 
tingent of exiles, together with a sizeable group of promyshleniki 
to man a garrison. They also took as many of the skimpy supplies 
as could be spared. This ship reached its destination on June 25th. 
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Baranof himself arrived there in the Olga on July 15th, to super¬ 
vise personally the erection of buildings and to make sure that the 
project was carried forward with the vigour and determination 
that marked everything he set out to accomplish. Shortly after¬ 
wards the vessel Catherine (Ekaterina ) came into the bay with 
more exiles and supplies. Then the Eagle came, convoying 
450 baidarkas, to be used as the situation demanded. As there was 
no indication of an immediate uprising among the local natives, 
the fleet of skin canoes was sent south to Lituya Bay, where the 
hunters took 1,800 sea-otters in a few days. In addition to all this 
two other fleets mustering 257 baidarkas arrived from Kodiak, 
each little sldn craft carrying from 100 to 125 dried salmon for 
use as food in the new settlement. 

Baranof remained at Yakutat for about two months. Then he 
returned to Kodiak to compose another lengthy and glowing 
epistle to be hurried on its way to Shelikof. Thus the first muni¬ 
cipal settlement in Alaska was begun as a convict colony of 
political and criminal Russian exiles from Siberia. This set a 
pattern for the future. Thus also the remarkable Alexander 
Baranof launched another project in the establishment of broad 
Russian colonial rule in America—bom of desperation and 
destined to be paid for in human tragedy. 87 

Ironically, Grigor Ivanovich Shelikof never read Baranof’s 
document on the founding of the Yakutat settlement. He had died 
in July 1795, at about the time his manager was arriving on the 
scene to take charge of the fateful venture in the shadow of the 
big glaciers. 

The vessel Three Saints , which had left Yakutat shortly before 
Baranof s departure, was driven by heavy gales on to the shore 
in Kamyshatzk (Kamisliak) Bay on tire mainland a short distance 
north of Kodiak. It was hoped that the ship might be saved and 
a large force of men was sent to aid in the effort, although she 
was finally burned to salvage the iron that had been used in the 
construction. 

During the winter a lone baidarka came to Baranof’s head¬ 
quarters, having made the long trip through the icy seas from 
Yakutat. The messenger brought bad news. Several of the Russian 
colonists had died of scurvy. The hardships were unbearable and 
they all faced starvation. There was also fear that the natives 
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might massacre them all at any time. There had been talk of 
completely abandoning the settlement, although they had no 
means of escape. 08 

There is no doubt that Baranof was sympathetic to this urgent 
call for help, for he did not want to lose his foothold on this new 
section of the North-west Coast, but he apparently did nothing 
about it until the following summer. 
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XIX 


WHIMS OF FORTUNE 


The struggle for control of the fur trade on the North-west Coast 
of America during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
became principally a matter between England, the United States, 
and Russia. The vessels of the first two nations found the great 
archipelago of islands that spread along the coast for about seven 
hundred and fifty miles north from Nootka quite sufficient for 
their trading efforts. Practically every one of the scores of large 
islands and hundreds of smaller ones, which today constitute the 
scenic Inside Passage to Alaska, was abundantly inhabited with 
sea-otters. In every native village the hunting of these fur-bearers 
had become the major occupation. The English and Yankee 
trading vessels still made occasional sorties to the north into Prince 
William Sound and beyond, although they became for the most 
part content to leave that region to the Russians. 

The Muscovite promyshleniki had earned on such bitter feud¬ 
ing among themselves that the situation had become resolved 
almost entirely between the two most powerful combines. These 
were the Shelikof Company and the Lebedef-Laslochkin Com¬ 
pany. The latter had eliminated practically all of the small trad¬ 
ing concerns in the Aleutian Islands, where the sea-otters had 
become almost too scarce to fight over. They also controlled the 
Pribilof fur-seal islands, well up in the centre of the Bering Sea, 
and the fur-seal skins were becoming increasingly important in 
the fur trade. Both of these pugnacious combines had at the out¬ 
set become so strongly established in the new territories of Kodiak 
Island, Cook Inlet, and Prince William Sound that the other 
traders did not have a chance in those regions. The intruders had 
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been hunted down and put out of competition in a manner that 
quickly stopped others from making the same mistake. The 
Russians were accustomed to commit far more sanguine violence 
against their own countrymen than they ever dared to perpetrate 
against the worst infringers of other nationalities. Murder of rival 
countrymen was no vice any more than was murder of the 
natives; although the captured promyshleniki were generally 
given an opportunity to join forces with their new superiors. 

The conflict that had been going on among the promyshleniki 
along the North-west Coast of America was primarily a physical 
one. There was also another struggle for control of the same sea- 
otter trade, quite different but equally important, that was being 
waged in the highest echelons of political power in Russia. The 
central figure in this phase of the fur trade had been Grigor 
Shelikof. He had realized that, to dominate personally everything 
in Russian America, he must first obtain an imperial assignment 
of broad and exclusive privileges. Any franchise granted by even 
the highest Siberian official was not sufficient. It must come from 
the Empress herself. With such authority he could then return to 
America and create the little private empire of his own. Shelikof 
had worked long and most diligently for the fulfilment of that 
dream, although the success of his efforts was destined to be 
realized by one of his subordinates. 

Shelikof became a familiar and glamorous figure around St. 
Petersburg. Even Catherine II was fascinated by the tales he told 
about the farthest extremity of her sprawling empire, with its 
fabulous wealth in sea-otters, black foxes, and its strange in¬ 
habitants. America was a subject of far more than ordinary 
interest to every European autocrat who wore a crown. Here was 
the conquest of new dominion on a tremendous scale without war, 
and riches believed to be as great as those of the Far East just for 
the taking. Everyone knew of the golden loot of the Spanish 
conquistadores in Mexico and Peru; and the land of fertile plan¬ 
tations that the British colonists had so recently fought a revolu¬ 
tionary war to establish into a new pattern of nationality, which 
they called the United States. Russia had a grasp upon a large 
part of that same new continent, a part that could easily be the 
richest of all. The tax reports from Siberia had shown that the 
sea-otter skins brought back had a market value of more than all 
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the gold the Spanish had taken out of Mexico. Little wonder is it 
that Catherine was interested in the cleverly exaggerated tales of 
this suave Grigor Shelikof, who knew more about Russian America 
than anyone alse. Yet she was reluctant to invest in this one man 
and his fur-trading company all the powers he was so insistent 
about obtaining. 

Shelikof was always alert to take advantage of a friendship or 
make an alliance that could aid his objectives. One such was 
Nikolai Rezanof, a St. Petersburg gentleman of noble birth. 
Although of scant patrimony he had become a privileged indi¬ 
vidual in the retinue of the pleasure-loving Empress. Both of these 
circumstances were important. He could use money and he had 
influence. Whether Shelikof sought Rezanof as a more or less 
confidential associate, or the nobleman had ideas of selling his 
influence with Her Majesty, is not dear. That their association 
became more than a casual arrangement, however, is conclusively 
indicated by the fact that Nikolai became Shelikof’s son-in-law. 
This further establishes the young nobleman as an individual of 
more than ordinary capabilities. The fur merchant was a very 
shrewd man. 

Rezanof undertook to obtain an imperial charter similar to that 
granted by the English Government to the East India Company 
and also the Hudson’s Bay Company, granting to the Shelikof 
Company exclusive rights in all the Russian colony in America. 
He also induced members of the nobility to buy shares in the fur¬ 
trading concern. 

Shelikof had returned to Irkutsk, where fraudulent transactions 
of one of his subordinates had put the whole organization in 
financial difficulties. He died shortly after his return, in 1795. 
This event threw the whole project into a state of confusion and 
halted its further progress. Management of the affairs was taken 
over by Shelikof’s widow Natalia, who turned to Rezanof as the 
new guiding spirit to carry forward the plans. The son-in-law 
continued his persuasive intrigue and Catherine II was on the 
verge of granting the desired charter, when the Empress died 
in 1796. 

The low state of affairs of the Shelikof Company had prompted 
the organization of a new fur-trading company in Irkutsk, under 
the direction of a merchant by the name of Mylinkof. With a 
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capital of 129,000 roubles they set out to accomplish what a good 
many others had unsuccessfully undertaken. But the widow 
Shelikof and her son-in-law took over their disrupted affairs in a 
very capable manner. They also asserted a strong influence in the 
rival trading enterprises in which Shelikof had held a rather 
dormant interest. The circumstances that rapidly developed led 
Mylinkof to propose a merger with his competitor. This led to 
an association of all the most important of the concerns engaged 
in the fur trade in America. Thus joined together, the single 
organization became known as the United American Company. 
The papers were drawn up at Irkutsk and dated August 3rd, 
1798. The few small independent traders who had not been 
parties to the consolidation were invited to join the company on 
the same conditions as the rest. Otherwise they would not be per¬ 
mitted to trade or hunt in any of the territories claimed by the 
company. The United American Company had a capital of 
724,000 roubles, divided into 724 shares each of 1,000 roubles’ 
value. 

It had been feared that the decease of Catherine II would be 
a death-blow to the ambitious hopes of the Shelikof Company. 
Their negotiations in St. Petersburg had been entirely in the hands 
of Nikolai Rezanof; and it was customary for an intimate 
favourite of one royal regime to be strictly persona non grata to a 
successor. In eighteenth-century Russia it was sometimes as good 
an excuse as any for banishment to Siberian exile. The fact that 
Rezanof was a son-in-law in the Shelikof family could easily tie 
the company’s destiny to whatever happened to him. But 
Rezanof proved to be a courtier of exceptional qualifications. He 
adapted himself to the new circumstances so well that he quickly 
became a constant companion and attendant of the new Emperor 
Paul I. 

It was not long until a royal request was made for a report on 
the United American Company, together with a statement of the 
reasons and advantages of granting the broad and exclusive 
charter they sought as well as their plan of regulations for govern¬ 
ing the operations in America. This was promptly prepared and 
it included all the fine ideas and arguments that had ever been 
proposed by Shelikof, Baranof, and Rezanof. The Emperor not 
only liked the report, but he chose to take the company under his 
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personal protection and granted a charter for twenty years. The 
name of the organization was changed to the Russian American 
Company, and it became one to be long remembered on the 
North-west Coast. 

‘By the grace of a merciful God, we, Paul the First, emperor 
and autocrat of all the Russians, etc. To the Russian American 
Company under our highest protection . . the imperial ukase 
began. It granted full and exclusive rights not only to the fur 
trading but to all other enterprises in the Russian dominion in 
America, and the authorization to extend territorial control as 
much farther as possible. It was not only very' specific in assigning 
to the company the broadest possible powers and privileges, but it 
was equally emphatic in setting forth ‘that nobody will have any 
privileges but this one company, w’hich will be protected in the 
enjoyment of all the advantages mentioned’. The rather lengthy 
ukase concludes: ‘Given at St. Petersburg, in the year after the 
birth of Christ 1799, the 27th day of December, in the fourth 
year of our reign. [Signed] Paul.’ Then followed a copy of the 
company’s rules and regulations, which had been previously sub¬ 
mitted for the Emperor’s approval. At the beginning of these was 
written in the Emperor’s own handwriting, ‘Be it thus.’ 88 Shelikof 
could hardly have asked for more; and it led to the realization of 
his dream, although it was someone else who became a virtual 
dictator over a colonial empire in America that was almost as 
large as the whole of European Russia. 

This struggle and intrigue that had been going on in Siberia 
and St. Petersburg was strongly directing the destiny of history in 
America, although Alexander Baranof was quite unaware of all 
that was happening and was experiencing difficulties of a very 
different sort in his own little world at the ragged edge of the 
earth. His first order of business was always the gathering of sea- 
otter skins to be stored and sent by the little vessels across the 
stormy seas to Siberia. When he did not have trade goods to 
exchange for the pelts, he organized native slave-labour to go and 
hunt the animals wherever they could be found. He was also 
constantly planning and acting to extend his absolute control over 
a wider and wider area in America. 

The little manager had set out in the early spring of 1797 to 
take what relief he could to the settlers in Yakutat Bay. He hoped 
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there would be some survivors. On the way a stop was made at 
Nuchek (Hinchinbrook) Island, where the Lebedef-Lastochkin 
Company had its principal fur-station in Prince William Sound, 
There had been reports that they were critically short of supplies 
and that none had arrived from Siberia in more than two years. 
It was found that the situation there was much worse than had 
been expected, or hoped for. Baranof’s visit was not a philan¬ 
thropic one. Of course the Shelikof stations had everything they 
needed. If the Lebedef men were hungry and dissatisfied with the 
manner in which their rich directors in Siberia had treated them, 
they could join forces with a powerful company that would 
always take proper care of them. Baranof did not have much 
difficulty inducing a majority of the forlorn men to desert their 
station and enter his service. The remainder of the completely 
demoralized group were promised a passage back to Siberia. What 
happened to the furs they had on hand is not stated, although it 
is a pretty safe assumption that Baranof got possession of them, 
by one means or another. Along with this most advantageous 
success he also made a friendly agreement with the Chugach 
natives, by which they sent a fleet of a hundred baidarkas to 
reinforce his hunting-parties. Thus he practically eliminated rival 
Russian competition as well as native hostilities in Prince William 
Sound. It seemed that very little resistance now stood in his way 
between Kodiak and Yakutat Bay. With a new determination he 
moved on to consolidate his hold on the latter and make plans for 
extending his dominion farther down the coast towards Nootka 
and California. 

The settlement at Yakutat -was found in a state of distress and 
disorder. Throughout the long winter the bay had been like a 
prison, with towering walls of rock and ice. The gateway to the 
Pacific was always wide open, although its violent seas and lash¬ 
ing storms of sleet and snow were as inviolate as iron bars to the 
incarcerated victims of an ambitious empire-builder. Thirteen of 
the twenty-five hunters and seven of the convict settlers had died 
of scurvy. Strangely enough, the natives had left them unmolested, 
probably letting nature take her own more brutal course of 
destruction. Polomoshnyi, the manager of the settlement, and his 
assistant had long been on the verge of settling their own bitter 
differences with pistols or knives. Every settler claimed that his life 
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had been threatened by th e promyskleniki and every promyshlenik 
had his own grievance against someone else. There was plenty of 
evidence of acts of cruelty and abuses of various kinds, and the 
suffering was beyond dispute. 

Baranof was a master at handling barbarians under the most 
difficult circumstances, although it was not easy for him to return 
the colony to some semblance of peaceful order. He filled their 
stomachs full of food and their thoughts with confidence in the 
future. He appointed a new manager and made convincing 
promises of various kinds. Many more settlers were coming to 
join them, and vessels loaded with provisions and materials with 
which to build their idyllic community. There would be priests 
and a church and a school. Their great and benevolent Empress 
had even sent her personal commendation and greetings to them 
one and all, for their brave pioneering spirit in establishing her 
glorious empire in this new world of the future. Then, too, the 
warm summer sunshine was sparkling on the blue glaciers and 
putting a soft green carpet on the little meadows among the big 
trees. The flowers were adding a dash of colour everywhere and 
the song-birds were singing as they prepared their nests. There 
were many seals in the bay and the baidarkas of the Aleut hunters 
were bringing in many sea-otter skins at the end of each day. 
Yakutat was a beautiful place, after all. 

The chief manager had planned on going farther south to 
survey the new regions he intended to conquer, but it took him 
all the rest of the summer to get things properly straightened out 
in the new colony. He did not get back to Kodiak until the first 
of October. He had, however, sent his English shipbuilder, 
Lieutenant Shields, into the new territory with the Eagle and a 
fleet of four hundred and fifty baidarkas. They had succeeded in 
reaching the vicinity where Chirikof made his landing on the 
American continent and some of his men had made the first ill- 
fated landing by Europeans on the North-west Coast. It was 
about two hundred and fifty miles below Yakutat, on the outer 
coast of one of the big islands of the broad archipelago that 
extended for hundreds of miles along the coast. An English trader 
had named the place Norfolk Sound, although it was destined to 
become known as Sitka, a name borrowed by the Russians from 
the local native identification of the large island on which it is 
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situated, as well as the name of their own tribe. It was a spacious 
and ideal harbour, surrounded by picturesque mountains and 
great valleys crowded with giant trees of the coastal rain forest. In 
a very short time Lieutenant Shields’s baidarka hunters took more 
than two thousand sea-otters and there was an unusual abundance 
of the valuable fur-bearing animals in all the inland waterways 
that separated the many surrounding islands. Here indeed was the 
most ideal place of all for a headquarters in Baranofs plan to 
dominate the whole North-west Coast. Lieutenant Shields’s report 
and what was said by the Russians on the Eagle so excited 
the chief manager that he immediately determined to establish 
a powerful station and settlement there at the earliest possible 
time. 

Baranof had been very pleased with his accomplishments of 
the past season, although the whims of fortune and misfortune 
were as fickle and sometimes as violent as the changeable weather 
on the stormy North-west Coast. The chief manager hardly had 
time to take stock of what had been done when reports of a very 
different character began, coming in from various parts of his 
dominion. Two of the company’s fur-stations had been unex¬ 
pectedly attacked by natives and all the Russians massacred. One 
of these was on the home island of Kodiak and the other on the 
near-by mainland of the Alaska Peninsula. There were also 
rumblings among his promyshleniki, boldly fomented by some of 
the men he had induced to desert their former oppressors of the 
Lebedef-Lastochkin Company. There was even rebellion among 
some of his own important subordinates. And most serious of all 
was the loss of the big vessel Eagle , with loss of most of its cargo 
of furs. Instead of settling down for a much-needed rest, Baranof 
had to start out again through the sleet and stormy seas of early 
winter to try and mend some of the broken bulwarks of his pre¬ 
carious little empire. 

Since Polomoshnyi was relieved as manager of the colony at 
Yakutat, he had been carrying on an active campaign of remon- 
stration against any attempts at founding a settlement in such 
a hopeless location. It was true that the bay was little more than a 
shelter from the sea, hemmed in by rock and ice. The opportuni¬ 
ties for its agricultural families to accomplish anything more than 
to nurse a minute garden were about as slight as their chances of 
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ultimate survival. Baranof realized this fully as well as Polo- 
moshnyi, but these matters were of small importance to the little 
Russian empire-builder. 

The Eagle had been sent back to Yakutat with a cargo of pro¬ 
visions and a few other supplies, as well as some replacements in 
men to take the places of those who had already died. This time 
the vessel was in the charge of Talin, a Russian naval officer who 
had been sent out in the service of the company. Like all of 
his noble profession, Talin had been openly rebellious towards 
Baranof, whom he considered as a mere kupetz, or trader, and far 
beneath his own social rank. It grated upon his aristocratic sensi¬ 
bilities to take orders from the bald chief manager. Polomoshnyi 
was also sent along to deliver the supplies at Yakutat. After com¬ 
pleting their mission at the colony they were instructed to proceed 
on to Sitka and carry out a further survey of that bay, preparatory 
to the establishment of permanent quarters the following summer. 
While the vessel was anchored there the naval commander, Talin, 
in a fit of vituperation against Baranof, had boasted that he would 
hang the little chief manager to the mast-head if he dared to come 
aboard. 

On the way back to Kodiak the Eagle had run into a bad storm 
off Prince William Sound and had been driven on to the rocky 
shore of Montague Island. Polomoshnyi and five other Russians 
had been drowned and several hundred sea-otter skins were lost. 

During the latter part of the season an unusual number of 
promyshleniki and natives were lost coming home from distant 
hunting-grounds. Also, at practically every point eastwards from 
Kodiak where Baranof had trading stations, wandering English 
and American vessels had come to monopolize the trading with 
the natives. Their liberal offers of superior goods had made it 
impossible for his own agents to do any further business at all. 
The foreign intruders had also given the natives whisky and fire¬ 
arms, and put them in a hostile attitude towards the Russians. 
Whole parties of the slave-labour Aleut hunters had been slaugh¬ 
tered. Further than this, one of the new vessels that had just been 
completed at the shipbuilding station in Voskresenskaia Bay had 
foundered and been lost during its first trial voyage and another 
had been badly damaged on the shoals near the mouth of the 
Copper River. 
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Baranof finally came home to his headquarters on Kodiak 
Island through the sleet and snow of the winter that had moved 
down from the near-by Arctic. He brought in the damaged sloop 
Olga, to try to repair her for use the following spring in the 
Sitka project. He landed at Pavlovsk suffering the agonies of 
inflammatory rheumatism and extremely depressed in spirit. The 
expected supply-ship from Siberia had failed to arrive. Possibly it 
too had been lost. Already the food rations were desperately low 
and the long months ahead were not pleasant to contemplate. On 
every hand there were complaints and threats of revolt. For the 
first time in his career Baranof was too sick and too despondent 
to rise to the occasion and put the situation under his complete 
control. Without even an attempt to fight back, he retired to his 
own crude little dwelling and went to bed . 100 
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WHERE FRONTIERS MEET 


There had never been such a demoralized state in the head¬ 
quarters of Alexander Baranof. The chief manager’s illness and 
despondency greatly added to the rebellious attitude of the hungry 
prornyshleniki, who prowled about from one to another of the 
damp earthy shelters from the wind-driven sleet like shaggy 
wolves trying to make up their minds to strike out on the trail to 
kill. Their attitude towards the little man was a strange combina¬ 
tion of secret hatred and respect, faith and fear. Probably the 
strongest of all was fear. They were accustomed to being treated 
like dogs, but this iron man was their kind of master. The fact 
that he held human life so lightly was heavily overshadowed by 
their knowledge that he never sent anyone into dangers or hard¬ 
ships he hesitated to share himself; and he had a happy faculty 
of turning disaster into success. Now that he did not strike back 
and gave up to physical distress like a weakling in his own bed, 
their fear diminished and their hatred increased. To men of their 
kind it was only one short step from subservience to unleashed 
vengeance. 

In the darkest moment a human cry was heard in the settle¬ 
ment. It came through the whine of the wintry wind like a 
trumpet blast. ‘A ship’s in the offing! A ship is coming!’ 

Even the sick man heard it and left his bed to stick his bald 
head outside the door. Then he hurriedly got into cold-w T eather 
clothing to join the others who were running to the top of a 
near-by hill that provided a view beyond the narrow entrance to 
the bay. It was true. There was a large vessel under full sail 
coming in from the sea. ‘It’s the Elizaveta! From Okhotsk!’ 
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shouted the chief manager as he ran back to get a landing-boat 
into the water to board the vessel before she had time to drop 
anchor in the bay. 

It was the brigantine Elizabeth (Elizaveta ), with supplies from 
Siberia. Commanded by Bocharof, she had left Okhotsk the pre¬ 
vious autumn. Bad weather had compelled her’ captain to seek 
shelter in the westernmost Aleutian Islands, where the winter 
had to be spent. Other difficulties delayed the vessel, although 
Bocharof had pushed through to reach the settlement, where he 
feared the supplies were badly needed. Those on board had lived 
on what they could gather along the way, so that the cargo 
remained practically intact. In addition to plenty of food for the 
half-starved community, the Elizabeth brought fifty-two more 
exile labourers and mechanics to add to Baranof’s forces, and a 
considerable supply of materials of various kinds. This fortunate 
turn of fate effected an immediate change in the whole situation. 
It even seemed to cure the chief manager’s ailments and he 
became his old self to put all matters under solid control for the 
winter. With full stomachs and some fresh brandy his promy- 
shleniki broke out with a serenade of Baranof’s favourite ribald 
songs and the chief manager joined with them. Everyone soon 
settled down to the enthusiastic plans for the new conquest in the 
beautiful bay of Sitka far to the south-east. 

Winter on Kodiak is a dismal time. The temperature never gets 
extremely cold and there is not the deep snow that comes to the 
interior of Alaska or along the mainland of Prince William Sound. 
The mild water of the Japan Current sweeps in a wide arc across 
the Pacific not so very far south of the coast of the Alaska Penin¬ 
sula and Aleutian Islands, This moderates the climate. There is, 
however, a constant clash between the warm winds from the 
south and the icy blasts from the polar ice-fields, which fight it 
out over the islands and along the coast. The winter is bad, but 
the transition into summer is abominable. Then the snow and 
sleet give way to rain and fog, with melting and freezing slush 
and mud adding their miseries to life in this insufferable region. 
When the only shelter is a cold, damp, earthy barrabara, it is a bit 
of hell—particularly when you have inflammatory rheumatism, 
scurvy, and nothing to eat. 

Baranof brought his men through that winter as he had so 
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many times before. Early in March, when the weather was at its 
worst, the new sloop Constantine (Konstantin ) arrived from the 
shipbuilding station in Prince William Sound. She had sailed over 
with a patchwork of sheets and rigging that was soon replaced 
from the stores brought from Okhotsk on the Elizabeth. By April 
16 th the Olga was also ready for sea and Baranof went aboard 
her to take command on the voyage south. The two vessels went 
out together, accompanied by a fleet of nearly two hundred 
hunting baidarkas. At the outer margin of Prince William Sound 
the expedition was joined by the chief manager’s trusted assistant, 
Kuskof, with two hundred and fifty additional baidarkas , which 
had wintered on Nuchek Island. They all continued on the voyage 
to Sitka Sound. 

The two rough-hewn little vessels led the way down the long 
stretch of unbroken coast towards Icy Bay and Yakutat. They 
had hardly put Cape Suckling on the northern horizon behind 
them when they ran into bad weather. There was still time to turn 
back and reach shelter before nightfall, but the chief manager on 
the deck of the Olga pushed steadily on and almost five hundred 
little skin canoes made their way onwards through the mounting 
waves and spray. With sudden fury the early spring storm 
increased and struck with violence. The great seas rolled in and 
broke like falling walls over the decks of the vessels. In each of 
the frail skin canoes two men struggled to survive, as they were 
buried in each tumbling avalanche of thundering water and 
spray. Hands were almost too numb to hold a paddle and it was 
almost impossible to keep the little craft upright. But for these 
there was no escape. In a short time no less than thirty of the 
baidarkas were crushed or foundered. The rest fought on into the 
falling darkness. 

Realizing that there was not time to return to shelter and that 
the whole flotilla might be lost before daylight came again, 
Baranof got his own baidarka into the turbulent sea and climbed 
down into it from the pitching deck of the Olga. Using a paddle 
himself and with one native in the other hatch, the chief manager 
went out to round up the flotilla of canoes and lead them to the 
shore. The vessels would have to ride out the storm. 

It was so dark before the fleet of baidarkas approached the 
mainland that it was impossible to be sure whether they faced a 
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wall of rock or a sandy beach. Even the breakers made landing 
a serious hazard under the most favourable circumstances. But in 
they went. A narrow margin of sand, overshadowed by dense 
forest, repaid the gamble. The almost nine hundred natives 
finally dragged their baidarkas out of reach of the sea and threw 
themselves down exhausted in the darkness and what shelter 
they could find. 

Fate was not as kind as it seemed, however. The thunder of 
waves and wind was suddenly broken by enemy war-cries. The 
landing had been observed by the natives of a near-by village, 
who had quickly assembled their warriors. They rushed out of the 
forest and attacked the sleeping intruders with such sudden sur¬ 
prise that a state of almost resisdess panic ensued. Some dashed 
blindly into the forest and others fled along the narrow beach. 
Baranof and his few other Russians who travelled with the 
hunters fired their muskets in the direction of the war-cries and 
screamed orders to rally their own natives. With their backs to 
Lhe sea there was no alternative but to fight back, although the 
darkness made it almost impossible for either side to distinguish 
friends from enemies. This and the large number of men in the 
flotilla caused the assailants to retire, probably to wait for re¬ 
inforcements to help complete the massacre. 

Gathering together his scattered forces, Baranof organized 
them for further defence. Particularly the Aleuts were determined 
to put out to sea again. As the night progressed, the wind some¬ 
what subsided, and they all put out through the breakers before 
daylight came again. Thirteen more of the baidarkas were left 
on the beach, their owners having been killed or carried into 
captivity. 

Before the welcome sun climbed up over the white mountain 
rim of the horizon, the two little vessels could be seen on the 
western skyline. The flotilla moved swiftly to gather around them. 
Baranof climbed back on to the deck of the Olga and gave orders 
to push on. There was a strong insistence that they should return 
to Prince William. Sound. But the little man was not to be turned 
back, and the flotilla obediently followed. 101 

It is remarkable that they ever reached Sitka Sound. Only 
a Baranof could have persisted in leading such an unusual ex¬ 
pedition through that long ordeal of stormy seas, snow, sleet, and 
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violent winds. Only a Baranof could have persevered through the 
difficulties and disasters that destiny held in store in the future 
capital of Russian America. 

The Olga and the Constantine, with their seriously depleted 
flotilla of skin canoes, moved into the sheltered expanse of Sitka 
Sound on May 25th, 1799. The towering mountains that rise 
behind and the heavily forested hills that surround the bay were 
still covered with snow almost down to the water’s edge. But it 
was calm in the sound with its many little islands and the feel of 
approaching spring was in the air. It was really a wonderful 
haven after the hell that had just been escaped. 

A large village of the Sitka Indians of the Tlingit tribe occupied 
the prominent peninsula towards the back of the bay, where the 
present-day city is situated. Passing this by, Baranof went on up 
the sound about six miles, where the two vessels were anchored 
and the weary paddlers put their baidarkas ashore at another 
good landing-place. Today this location is known as Old Sitka. 

Naturally concerned at the unexpected arrival of such a large 
group of strangers, the local inhabitants watched with more than 
ordinary interest. Many of the Sitkans went up the trails through 
the forest along die shore or put out in their log canoes to get a 
closer look. The warriors and the patriarchs hurriedly gathered to 
discuss the matter. 

Katlean, the Kiksadi war-chief of the Sitka clan, made an 
official visit to Baranof. He came dressed in liis most elegant 
regalia and was accompanied by his most important subordinates 
of war and peace. In a very forthright manner he demanded to 
know why they had come and what were the intruder’s intentions. 

The chief manager replied with one of the crude but convincing 
speeches to which he occasionally resorted, when a verbal con¬ 
quest could take the place of force. He said that he brought 
special greetings from the great and benevolent Emperor of all 
Russia and the lord of the whole North-west Coast of America. 
The mighty Emperor had sent him to protect the Sitka people 
from all their enemies, and to establish a settlement for honest 
trading among them. All that he wanted was a small area on the 
shore of their spacious bay, for the erection of a few small build¬ 
ings where the people could come and trade. He would even pay 
the chief for this little plot of ground, with the finest beads and 
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other choice goods. They would be friends and both prosper 
through the association. 

What Chief Katlean and his aides could not understand 
through the interpreter was amply supplemented by the oratorical 
gestures of the fiery little Russian, who talked fast and long. The 
speech accomplished its purpose. Katlean not only granted the 
visitor’s request, but boasted he would force the other neighbour¬ 
ing chiefs to join him in this new friendship. He was, however, to 
play a much different role in the not distant future. 

While Baranof was making the speech his promyshleniki were 
unloading the two vessels. Then the sound of Russian axes and 
the crash of falling trees were heard in the virgin forest of spruce 
and hemlock. With his usual zest and drive the chief manager 
moved about, giving orders for the location of the log buildings 
that were soon to rise. There would be a substantial fort here 
and the big barracks there; and a warehouse, a blacksmith’s shop, 
a bathhouse, and even sheds for cattle that were to come. He 
promptly sent out most of the haidarkas to hunt sea-otters, and 
some he ordered to catch fish. Sitka Sound was more to his liking 
than he had dreamed it would be, and the new headquarters was 
begun with enthusiasm and high determination. Even if Baranof 
could have foreseen the tragic future, there is no doubt whatever 
that he would have proceeded without the slightest hesitancy. 

On the day after their arrival the Boston vessel Caroline , under 
the charge of Captain Cleveland, came into the sound and paid 
Baranof a visit. It was an unusually small ship, with a crew of 
only ten. But this brought forcibly to the chief manager’s mind 
the fact that Sitka was now where the Russian frontier met that 
of his foreign antagonists from the south. Here he must deal face 
to face on a serious basis with the ambitious and powerful forces 
of the English and with the republicans from Boston and the 
United States. It was also just a step or two to the rich land of 
Spanish California. 

Baranof welcomed Captain Cleveland with the most cordial 
hospitality. He learned a great deal from the Yankee about all 
the other traders who were then operating in the region to the 
south. There were no less than eight vessels operating between 
Sitka and Nootka, and they were gathering in thousands of sea- 
otter skins in exchange for their beads, cloth, metal, guns, and 
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whisky. The chief manager also learned something about the 
natives, which was equally important. 

Captain Cleveland’s little vessel had two cannon mounted on 
her deck and also a pair of large blunderbusses on swivels. They 
were said to be quite necessary. He also had a screen of heavy 
hides that could be hung as an apron around the deck, for pro¬ 
tection against arrows and spears as well as to keep the natives 
from seeing how few men he had. There was an opening at the 
stem, where the native boats were made to come to trade. He 
never let them on the deck. There had been several recent 
attempts to capture the vessel. On one occasion, when anchored 
in a near-by bay, a native dressed in the skin of a bear had come 
out of the thick trees, walking on all fours and imitating the move¬ 
ments of the animal. They did not at first realize it was a decoy 
to bring the crew on shore. A boat was lowered and started out to 
shoot die beast, but one of the ambush party was fortunately 
seen. Clever devils, these. The most treacherous heathens on 
earth. Some were cannibals. None could be trusted. 102 

The Sitkas were totem-pole people who belonged to the same 
Tlinget (Kolosh) family of tribes as the Hoonahs, Takus, Tagishcs, 
and several other local geographical groups. Of all the natives 
along the North-west Coast at the end of die eighteenth century 
they were the most superior as warn ore. They were physically the 
finest—bold, brave, fierce, and cmel. They were also extremely 
intelligent and industrious, lovers of the dance and ceremonial 
display, and respectful of their attractive women. In short, they 
possessed most of the virtues and vices incident to highly developed 
savages. 

The Sitka tribe was organized into a rather complicated group¬ 
ing of phratries. The principal divisions were the Raven ( Yehl ), 
the Wolf ( Goch ), and Eagle (Chok). each of which was subdivided 
into a number of clans or bands. The sub-clans of the Ravens 
were the Frog, Goose, Sea-Lion, Owl, and Salmon; while the 
Wolf group was divided into tire Bear, Shark, Dolphin, etc. Chief 
Katlean was the martial and temporal leader of the Kiksadi clan 
of the Ravens. At the time of Baranofs arrival they were the 
dominant group of all the TIingits. 

The Sitkas had skins that were light in colour. What they did 
to their bodies, however, was something else. Tattooing was 
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practised, although this was more of a scarring of the limbs and 
breasts by the use of a sharp-edged knife. The whole body was 
sometimes covered with grease or daubed with coloured mixtures, 
and painting the face in the most hideous manner their imagina¬ 
tions could contrive was common practice. The ears and nose 
were pierced for the use of decorations made of bone, shell, and 
of native copper pounded into various designs. The crowning 
glory of every Sitka matron was a large saucer-shaped wooden 
ornament inserted into a hole in the lower lip, sometimes as much 
as five inches long and three inches wide. Ladies of distinction 
wore the largest ones. This distinguishing characteristic caused 
the Aleuts who came with Baranof to call these people ‘kolosh 
which in their language means ‘dish’. From this the Tlingits are 
today sometimes scientifically referred to as the IColoschan family. 

The typical garment was a sort of mantle or cape made of sea- 
otter, wolf, deer or bear skin, sometimes with armholes and tied 
around the waist by a belt or apron. They also used the famous 
Chilkat blankets, woven from heavy yam made of dog’s or wild 
goat’s hair strengthened with fine strips of bark. These were some¬ 
what shield-shaped, designed with totem-like figures and with a 
long heavy fringe along the bottom. 

For social occasions the best-dressed men wore extremely 
decorative head-dresses made of wood, somewhat resembling a 
high crown, adorned with delicately carved and beautifully 
coloured totem designs, inlaid with copper and abalone shell. 
They were topped with feathers and hung around the back 
with whole ermine skins or long strips of coloured fur, often 
looking extremely beautiful. 

The Sitkas were famous for their wooden masks and helmets, 
very ingeniously carved and painted to represent the heads of 
beasts and birds and mythological ancestors. The principal use of 
these was in warfare, and there is nothing finer in all primitive 
American ethnology. Normally these people wore nothing on 
their heads, although their long and comparatively soft hair was 
usually heavily greased and covered with ochre and bird’s down. 
The women in general were the hairdressers for their husbands. 

For the various tribal holidays and special celebrations their 
costuming was fantastic. 

The Sitkas built substantial houses of planks and logs, some- 
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times of sufficient strength to serve as a fortress. They were usually 
six to eight feet in height, the base in the shape of a square or 
parallelogram, with the roof poles at an angle of forty-five degrees 
and covered with bark. A fire was generally kept burning night 
and day in the centre of the room, with a large smoke-hole open¬ 
ing in the roof directly above it. Around the sides were the rooms 
used as storehouses, sweat baths, and living quarters of the several 
families who occupied the dwelling. Usually from twenty to thirty 
persons lived together in each house. 

Warfare was the principal occupation of the Sitkas, and their 
weapons were of the finest primitive perfection. They were 
experts with the bow and arrow, and also great lances six to eight 
feet in length and pointed with sharply edged blades made of 
hammered copper. The favourite weapon was a large, broad 
dagger with the beautifully ornamented hilt centred between 
two long blades also fashioned from native copper. One of these 
constantly hung from a strap around the neck of nearly every 
able-bodied man. The sharp blades were normally covered with 
a leather sheath, but when these were removed the Sitka was a 
demon in their use. 

The warriors sometimes encased their whole bodies in armour 
made of heavy leather, or strips of hide or wood laced together 
in a flexible manner. With the grotesque but serviceable helmets 
and masks or hideously painted faces, spears, and glittering copper 
daggers they presented a most fearsome appearance. When they 
went into battle it was always with the wildest of yells and war- 
cries. They captured more slaves than they could use or sell, 
although many were brought home just for the amusement of 
torturing. 

Private disputes or petty differences among the various clans 
were usually settled by duels. These trials by combat were as 
formally carried out as the duels of Europeans. In such instances 
each clan would choose a champion to represent them, and they 
would all meet together to witness the settlement. Attired in their 
battle array, the two men would fight to the death with their 
favourite weapon, the dagger. During this mortal fight the sup¬ 
porters of each side would encourage their representative by 
shouting, singing, and dancing. Brave warriors thus killed were 
sometimes devoured by their conqueror. 303 
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These people presented by far the most difficult problem 
Alexander Baranof or any of the other Russian fur-men had met 
in their conquest of the American territory. The chief manager 
was far too smart not to be fully aware of what he faced, both in 
regard to the natives as well as the English and Americans, none 
of whom could be overrun by the bluff and brutality that had 
proved so effective in the more northern regions. Better than any¬ 
one else he knew his own handicaps. The headquarters at Kodiak 
was a long way from Sitka, and Siberia seemed an impossible 
distance away. Since he had learned of the death of Shelikof, the 
news was all bad. He did not even know whether his company 
was still in existence. His personal illness was becoming chronic. 
The wife he had left behind in Siberia had died and the business 
he had left in her charge had apparently suffered the same sort 
of fate as some of his vessels that had been broken to pieces upon 
the rocky shore of this desolate land. In a moment of deep despair 
he wrote to the company headquarters and without the usual 
artistry of deception told all about his many troubles. He also 
made an urgent request that the company send someone to relieve 
him of his duties. The bald little man was weary of it all, although 
he had not lost his courage. 

Throughout the summer the work at Sitka progressed very 
satisfactorily. The buildings took shape and were occupied, and 
the hunters brought in large numbers of sea-otter skins. The 
English and American trading vessels stayed away from the bay, 
although it was known that they were obtaining thousands of the 
valuable pelts from the other islands all around. Apart from the 
fact that they established trade values that made it practically 
impossible for Baranof to do business with the natives, they had 
a strong mutual distaste for the Russians. There was little these 
men would not stoop to do against one another, but they would 
not have hesitated to join together in any plan that would rid the 
country of the Muscovites. Nothing would have pleased them 
more than the massacre of the whole lot by the natives. It was 
probably with this possibility in mind that they freely traded guns 
and ammunition to the savages in the vicinity of Sitka Island, 
which was already becoming known as ‘Baranofs Island’. 

The people of the big village just six miles from where the chief 
manager was building his settlement were for a time quite tolerant 
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of their new neighbours, although there was undoubtedly much 
talk and some strong arguments in the Sitka council meetings. 
There was one incident that came very near to upsetting the 
friendly relations completely. This was during a Russian holy 
week that was celebrated in honour of the occasion. Under 
Baranof’s direction his men formed a procession, which was con¬ 
ducted with the proper pomp and solemnity. Afterwards, for their 
own amusement, the promyshleniki went through some military 
chills and fired off some musket and artillery shots in honour of 
the occasion. All this had been watched with considerable appre¬ 
hension by the Sitkas, who finally decided that their neighbours 
were preparing for war. Thereupon they seized an interpreter, 
who happened to be in the native village at the time, and began 
assembling their own warriors for battle. 

Baranof managed to convince the natives that they had no 
thoughts of making war against their neighbours and were merely 
celebrating a special holiday, just as the Sitkas often did. But they 
refused to give up the captive interpreter and there were other 
evidences of brewing trouble. 

Finally on the third day Baranof decided he must take a bold 
stand. With twenty-two of his best men all well armed he went by 
boat and landed directly in front of the village. Setting up two 
small cannon in front of the principal houses he marched fear¬ 
lessly to the place where the prisoner was held and loudly 
demanded his release. There is no doubt that the little man could 
put on quite an impressive display of self-importance when the 
situation demanded. More than three hundred unfriendly Sitka 
warriors surrounded the small group of Russians. Baranof ordered 
his men to fire their muskets into the air and to seize several of 
the natives who were particularly pugnacious. At this some of the 
others began to laugh and make light of the whole affair, as 
though it was all very funny. The chief manager was quick to 
sense an opportunity to save the situation, and he could bandy 
good humour as well as strut with arrogance. Soon all was peace 
and friendship again. The prisoner was released and the Russians 
went back to their own dwellings. That no blood was spilled on 
this occasion was certainly not because of any fear on the part of 
the Sitkas—unpredictable children of tlie wilderness. 

Baranof remained at Sitka through the following winter, 
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although reports of serious troubles up north were continually 
being brought to him. In the spring, feeling that the Sitka settle¬ 
ment was well established, he left it to take care of itself and 
started back for Kodiak. The troubles along the way occupied 
him until the autumn, and by the time he eventually reached 
home he had again determined to quit the whole struggle and 
leave his dreams of conquest to someone else. 
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GROUND FOR A CAPITAL 


The long-delayed news of the organization and charter of the 
Russian American Company was finally delivered in Kodiak. 
Announcement of the broad and sweeping powers under the aegis 
of Emperor Paul I, and of Baranof’s new appointment as chief 
manager, reached him at the time of his greatest despondency. 
The survey he had recently made on the way back from Sitka 
was very discouraging. In Cook Inlet the natives had again 
become extremely rebellious. This was largely owing to remnants 
of the Lebedef-Lastochkin Company who had divided themselves 
into several robber-bands that roamed about plundering both 
natives and any of their own countrymen they could. They had 
even made raids on the fortified stations. More serious was the 
smallness of the sea-otter catch. About all that the stations were 
obtaining were the pelts of small land animals, and the natives 
were holding back even these for the arrival of English and 
American trading vessels. The situation was almost as bad in 
Prince William Sound. Also, another large vessel, the FenikSj had 
been lost with its entire cargo and ninety crew and passengers. 
For two months portions of the wreck had been found along the 
shore, although the exact location of the disaster was not known. 

The opportunities his position in the new monopoly presented 
were much too strong for Baranof to resist. All ideas of quitting 
the organization became completely submerged in a flood of new 
enthusiasm. He had become very deeply enamoured with beauti¬ 
ful Sitka Sound. Now it seemed even more attractive. The big 
sheltered bay surrounded by the majestic trees of the coastal rain 
forest and the picturesque mountains was really a place where a 
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man could rule a little empire of his own with pleasant enjoyment. 
He had thought seriously of moving the headquarters there. Now, 
as titular head of the Russian American Company and absolute 
ruler of everything in all Russian America, he determined to carry 
out this idea. Why should he give up now, with everything he had 
dreamed of at last put within his grasp? There were also plenty 
of sea-otters left down there among the great labyrinth of inland 
waterways among the many islands. Even Yakutat was now a 
better hunting region. He would not lose so many vessels there. 
If he could not meet the trading competition with the English 
and Americans, he would take hundreds of Aleut and Kodiak 
baidarka men down there to hunt the sea-otters. He would take 
thousands if necessary. There would be some way of handling the 
local natives down there. He would gain control of that region, 
just as he had Kodiak, Cook Inlet, and Prince William Sound. 
There were some things to be attended to first. Then he would 
move to Sitka. After that, perhaps to California. 

During the months that followed the chief manager received 
occasional reports regarding the affairs at Yakutat and Sitka. 
These places had now taken on a new importance. In some 
respects matters were progressing as well as could be expected. 
There was also news that was not so good. The English and 
American traders were evidently fostering a hostile spirit among 
the Tlingits and arousing them against the Russians. They were 
supplying the savages with a considerable amount of amis and 
ammunition, as well as whisky. 

At Sitka the relations seemed to be perfectly normal. The chiefs 
in the vicinity continued to profess friendship and Baranof’s 
agents were inclined to overlook the repeated rumours and warn¬ 
ings they received from friendly interpreters. No particular change 
was made in their daily routine. They could not have abandoned 
their station, anyhow. To commit wilfully such treason against 
the little chief manager would have brought as severe a punish¬ 
ment as they might expect from the Tlingits. Their slave-labour 
baidarka hunters continued to go after sea-otters and others went 
out to cut timber to build more and stronger buildings. Sentries 
were posted in accordance with Baranof’s orders, although only 
the sick and disabled of the small force were used for this sort of 
duty, which was performed in a very inefficient manner. 
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There is no doubt that the English and American traders had 
incited the Sitkas and their tribal brethren against the Russians. 
Nor did they find any difficulty in doing so. Chief Katlean and 
his compatriots secretly made their plans to strike a fatal blow 
that would completely annihilate the undesirable intruders in 
their ancestral homeland. 

The full truth regarding the part that was played by the 
English and Americans in the bloody Sitka Massacre will probably 
never be known. There is very strong circumstantial evidence that 
the Americans engaged in considerably more than casual en¬ 
couragement. It is a well-established fact that several ‘deserters’ 
from the American trading vessel Jenny of Boston very sus¬ 
piciously went to live with the Russians in Sitka Sound just before 
the day of carnage. There was nothing unique in sailors deserting 
their ships, although it was generally individuals with a grouse 
against their skipper or those who had a queer idea they would 
like to ‘go native’ among the savages. The names and some 
details regarding such instances generally got into a contemporary 
captain’s journal. This particular case was really something 
special to tell about. Yet there is an ominous silence about the 
whole affair—no reason explaining the ‘desertion’ of so many 
crewmen, no names of those involved, no indication as to how the 
mass escape was made from their vessel, and no indication as to 
how they returned. There is a strong augur of suspicion as to 
their joining the Russians, who were so universally disliked and 
were known to be existing on starvation rations, and all lived in a 
state of virtual serfdom. Added to this is the fact that it was well 
known among the Americans that the natives were contemplating 
the annihilation of the whole Muscovite settlement. Several 
American sailors walking wilfully into a situation so destitute of 
attractions, on the eve of impending disaster, just doesn’t make 
sense. In addition to all this, it is reported that some of these men 
went over to join the Tlingits just before the attack, and none of 
them was in any way molested during the wholesale slaughter 
that followed. Those who remained with the Russians even joined 
the Tlingits against them. 

It has never been established as an historical fact, or even a 
conjecture of fact, that this small group of Americans was 
actually sent to the Russian settlement for the express purpose of 
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contributing to the affair—gaining strategic information from 
behind the scenes in Baranof’s fortified station and carrying that 
important data to the Tlingits, at the same time giving the savages 
an extra moral push to go through with their contemplated plan. 
From all the evidence available it is this writer’s opinion that the 
Americans were guilty of such a participation. While doing 
general research in the extensive Alaska Historical Library at 
Juneau, Alaska, a special effort was made to determine some 
proof to support the incriminating evidence. In this work I had 
the scholarly assistance of the librarian, Dr. Helen A. Shenitz, 
who received her Ph.D. in Russian history at the University of 
St. Petersburg and B.S.L.S. at Columbia University. The search 
included a number of Russian journals on early Alaskan history 
that had never been translated into English. While no documen¬ 
tary evidence of an absolute nature was found, Dr. Shenitz fully 
shared my belief. 

The most condemning account against the Americans is found 
in the Russian journal of Uri Lisiansky, who visited the scene of 
the tragedy shortly after it occurred: ‘Among the assailants were 
three seamen belonging to the United States, who, having 
deserted from their ship, had entered into the service of the 
Russians and then took part against them. These double traitors 
were among the most active in the plot. They contrived com¬ 
bustible wads, which they lighted and threw upon the building 
where they knew the gunpowder was kept, which took fire and 
was blown up. Every person who was found in the fort was put 
to death. Not content with this, the Sitkans dispersed in search 
of both Russians and Aleuts, and had many opportunities of 
exercising their barbarity. . . .’ I04 When a wild bunch of Tlingits 
went into battle and had blood in their eyes, they had to have 
a very good reason for not killing a few Yankee sailors who hap¬ 
pened to be living with their enemies. 

Captain William Sturgis, one of the owners of the American 
vessel Caroline, has this much to say: ‘Previous to this [massacre], 
the ship Jenny of Boston had been in Norfolk [Sitka] Sound, 
where seven of her men deserted and took refuge with the 
Russians, The natives knew this . . . and sent a messenger request¬ 
ing the Americans to make a friendly visit to their village. [A 
rather extraordinary action, even under the most favourable of 
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normal circumstances.] Six of them accepted the invitation, . . . 
From the time of their successful attack on the Russians, the 
Indians constantly protected and supplied the Americans until 
two American and one English ship arrived. . . . They were then 
permitted to go where they chose.’ 105 This is another unusual 
procedure, for any foreigner was fair game in times of war and a 
Yankee slave in any Tlingit chieftain’s home would have been the 
height of personal possession. 

The Russian journal of Gavrila I. Davidof contains a further 
pertinent comment: ‘At the station there lived several sailors who 
had deserted from a United States ship and had been allowed to 
stay and work for their subsistence. These made joint cause with 
the savages, set fire to the barracks, and fired upon the Russians 
at the time of the attack.’ 100 

The Sitka Massacre was probably the bloodiest and most brutal 
in the history of the Territory of Alaska. It earned a further signi¬ 
ficance in that it became the site of the capital under ultimate 
Russian rule, as well as that of a territory of the United States. 
The original Baranof settlement was completely wiped off the 
face of Sitka Sound in June i3o2. The exact date is somewhat in 
doubt. Chief Katlean of the Sitkas was apparently the principal 
instigator and his forces were supported by possibly a thousand 
waniors of the neighbouring Chilkats, Hoonahs, Kakes, and 
Kootznahoos. Some came from as far away as the Stikines, near 
the southern boundary of present Alaska. The whole affair was 
extremely well organized and the preparations were carried out 
in such secrecy that the Russians were taken by complete surprise. 
At the appointed time both land and sea forces swooped upon 
the unsuspecting settlement from all sides. They came racing out 
of the dense forest, howling and shouting, painted and wearing 
their fantastic masks, armour, and brandishing guns, spears, and 
the double-bladed copper daggers with which they were such 
experts. Other hordes came swiftly around the rocky headlands 
of the bay in huge war-canoes, the occupants dancing and 
screeching their tribal war-cries. They swept over the stockade; 
dragged out men to be butchered and women to be carried away. 
It was a carnage of extermination. There were, surprisingly, a 
few survivors. Otherwise it is very doubtful if we would ever have 
known what happened. The American sailors, at least some of 
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whom are known to have witnessed the whole affair, never took 
the opportunity of telling anything about what they saw. The 
Russians who managed to escape were illiterate individuals and 
so terrified that their accounts are probably somewhat garbled in 
their details. When these were finally returned to Baranofs head¬ 
quarters at Kodiak, they were each asked to make a deposition on 
what happened. Crude as they are, there can hardly be any better 
description than the following. 

One of the promyshleniki , Amorossi Plotnikof, testified: ‘In the 
present year, 1802, about the 24th of June . . . about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, I went to the river. . . . On returning I saw 
at the fort a great multitude of Kolosh people, who had not only 
surrounded the barracks below, but were already climbing over 
the balcony and to the roof with guns and cannon. . . . Even if I 
had reached the barracks, they were already closed and barri¬ 
caded, and there was no safety outside; therefore I rushed away 
. . . and hid in the thick undergrowth of the forest.... I emerged 
from the undergrowth and approached the barracks ... but I saw 
that not only the barracks, but the ship recently built, the ware¬ 
house and sheds, and the other buildings had been set on fire. ... 
I saw Nakvassin drop from the upper balcony and run towards 
the woods; but when nearly across the open space he fell to the 
ground and four warriors rushed up and carried him back to the 
barracks on the points of their lances and cut off his head. 
Kabanof was dragged from the barracks into the street, where the 
Kolosh pierced him with their lances; but how the other Russians 
who were there came to their end I do not know.’ After escape 
with two companions and several days spent in hiding, Plotnikof 
returned to the scene. ‘When we arrived at the ruins we examined 
the bodies of the dead, all of which were without heads, except 
Kabanof, and we buried them. 5107 

Another of the survivors was Ekaterina, the wife of Zakhar 
Lebedef, who, according to her testimony, was in the street near 
where the commander of the settlement Medvednikof lived. She 
heard a Russian shouting and was told to run to the barracks, as 
the Kolosh warriors were attacking. All the Russians and women 
who had been in the street ran into the barracks, where the doors 
were barricaded, but from the window they saw an immense 
crowd of the savages armed with lances and guns rushing to 
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surround the place. ‘When the Kolosh came up they at once 
rushed at the window’s and began a continuous fire, while the 
doors were soon broken down in spite of those inside. Among the 
first who were hit were the commander and Tumakof. .. the rest 
were ordered to the upper floor. .. . When the Kolosh broke into 
the building, Tumakof, though wounded, fired the cannon at the 
entrance and killed a few Kolosh.. .. There was not ammunition 
enough for the cannon in the lower floor, and to get a new supply, 
one of the men broke through the ceiling . . . then flames came 
through the opening and suffocating smoke. When the fire spread 
in the lower floor the women were thrust into the basement. . . . 
The women then ran out and were seized by the Kolosh and 
carried to the canoes which lay close by. Thence they could see 
the Russians jumping down into the street when the fire drove 
them out. They were caught and pierced with lances.’ This 
woman was held as a slave in one of the Tlingit villages and later 
turned over to an English vessel. She eventually returned to 
Kodiak. 

Khlebnikof, who was Baranof’s contemporary biographer and 
a careful investigator, though naturally biased in favour of his 
countrymen, gives the most comprehensive account of what hap¬ 
pened. He sets the date as the afternoon of the 18th or igth of 
June, which was a Russian holiday. The Tlingits ‘suddenly 
emerged noiselessly from the shelter of the impregnable forest, 
armed with guns, spears, and daggers. Their faces were covered 
with masks representing the heads of animals, and smeared with 
red and other paint; their hair was tied up and powdered with 
eagle’s down. Some of the masks were shaped in imitation of 
ferocious animals with gleaming teeth and of monstrous beings. 
They were not observed until they were close to the barracks; and 
the people lounging about the door had barely time to rally and 
run into the building when the savages, surrounding them in a 
moment with wild and savage yells, opened a heavy fire from 
their guns at the windows. 

‘Medvednikof had only time to hurry down from the upper 
story and bravely attempted to repulse the sudden attack with the 
twelve men at his disposal. But the wailing of the v/omen and the 
frightened cries of the children, added to the confusion, and at 
the same time nerved the defenders to do their utmost. The 
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assailants broke into the door of the vestibule, cut through the 
inside door, and kept up a wild but continuous fire. Finally the last 
door of the barracks was broken in, the last weak barrier which 
protected the besieged, and in the savages poured. Suddenly the 
report of a cannon was heard. Those within range threw them¬ 
selves down, while others ran away in terror. A few more well- 
directed and rapid discharges, and it might have been possible to 
frighten away the enemy, who were numerous but cowardly. The 
bold defenders Medvcdnikof, Tumakof, and Shaskin were killed, 
and others dangerously wounded. The women in the upper story, 
crazed by fright, crowded with their children to the trap-door 
over the stairway. Another cannon-shot was heard, and the trap¬ 
door gave way. The women were precipitated into the street, and 
in a moment were seized and carried off to the boats.’ 

Meanwhile the buildings had been set on fire. In the upper 
story of the barracks the smoke and heat became so intense that 
the Russians who were still fighting there had to jump from the 
balcony to the ground. ‘But the enraged Kolosh rushed after them 
with hideous cries, thrust their lances through them, and dragged 
them about for a long time to increase the suffering, and then, 
with curses and foul abuse, slowly cut off the heads of the dying 
men. 

‘Skaoushleoot, the false friend of Baranof . . . stood at the time 
of the attack upon a knoll opposite the agent’s house, and having 
given the signal for the attack, shouted to the canoes with terrible 
yells to hasten to the slaughter. Amid fierce cries, about sixty of 
these instantly appeared round the point, filled with aimed men, 
who, as soon as they landed, made a rush for the barracks. The 
number of assailants may be estimated, without exaggeration, at 
over a thousand, and the few brave defenders could not long hold 
out against them. They fell, struck with bullets, daggers, and 
lances, amid the flames and in torture, but with honour.... The 
hordes of Kolosh then poured into the upper story, and carried 
away through the smoke and flames furs, trading goods, and 
articles belonging to the murdered men.’ 108 All the buildings were 
destroyed. All that remained of Baranof’s ambitious settlement at 
Sitka were ashes and a few scattered survivors hiding out among 
the devil’s club in the damp forest, or beginning a life of slavery 
with the savage Tlingits. 
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It was only a few days after the sordid event, however, that 
some of the English and American fur-traders put their vessels 
into the bay. They could have learned about it from the natives 
with whom they were doing business, for such news would travel 
fast. But once again there is an ominous vagueness about the 
whole thing. It is not entirely clear as to how many vessels 
assembled there and what were their names or the captains. For 
the aftermath of an incident of such dramatic and historic impor¬ 
tance, this is very suspicious. It is also apparent that the Jenny of 
Boston or some other vessel had already come in and picked up the 
several ‘deserters’. There is no further mention of the American 
sailors who had been through the whole bloody affair. 
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RANSOM AND CAPTIVITY 


The trading vessels that came into Sitka Sound immediately after 
the massacre found the natives in a very friendly mood. They 
came out in their log canoes to trade, bringing along sea-otter 
skins that no doubt had been taken from the Russian warehouse 
before it burned to the ground. 

Difficulties developed between the traders and the Sitkas over 
the delivery of captives. At least one of the traders had a particu¬ 
lar reason for wanting to get his hands on as many of the Russian 
survivors as he could. To accomplish this, some of the native 
dignitaries were forcibly held on one of the vessels and there was 
some shooting. One native was hung from the yard-arm with a 
halter around his neck in front of a cannon on the forecastle, and 
the gun was fired, blowing the unfortunate victim into shreds. 

The survivors were all gathered on to the English vessel 
Unicorn of Captain Barber, who promptly headed for Kodiak. 
He had on board three Russians, two Aleuts, and eighteen women 
—to carry to Baranof their own gruesome account of what had 
happened at Sitka. Captain Barber also had another purpose and 
there was nothing altruistic about it. 

The chief manager was at near-by Afognak Island when the 
Unicorn came in. Informed of the arrival and the news that was 
brought, Baranof rushed home. Instead of landing the survivors, 
who were now his own captives, Captain Barber had the twenty 
heavy guns on his vessel’s deck manned and all his sailors armed 
for action. It was this surprise reception that greeted the chief 
manager. Nor was this all. The English skipper declared that he 
had rescued the prisoners from the hands of the Sitka savages at 
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great danger to his vessel and crew, and to the neglect of his own 
trading-business. Baranof would have to pay him 50,000 roubles 
in cash, or the equivalent in sea-otter skins at prices to be fixed 
by himself. 

The news was a terrific shock to the little iron man, and, 
anxious as he was to gain the release of his people, he hotly 
refused to pay this pirate’s ransom. The English captain then 
threatened to land his force and take possession of everything if 
he was not paid the modest request. But the settlement was 
quickly prepared for defence as best they could, and Baranof 
further remonstrated with Captain Barber on the injustice of his 
demands. 

At last a compromise was reached and the British philanthro¬ 
pist accepted 10,000 roubles in exchange for the release of his 
prisoners. The Unicorn then returned to the islands, where there 
were now no Russians or slave-labour baidarka men to interfere 
with their trading. 

The loss at his newest settlement, as well as elsewhere, had been 
tremendous, both in men and property. Baranof realized that all 
his hopeful plans must now be abandoned until he had com¬ 
pletely avenged what had happened at Silka. To do this under the 
present circumstances seemed almost hopeless, But nothing was 
ever completely hopeless to him. As was his custom, he set to Iris 
immediate duties with more determination and drive than ever. 
Hunting-parties were made up of every available native who 
could handle a baidarka paddle and the most stringent orders 
to do likewise were sent out to all the stations as far as Prince 
William Sound. 

Before another winter set in, two large vessels arrived from 
Siberia. These were both two-masted square-rigged brigs. The 
Alexander came in on September 13th, followed by the Elizabeth 
on November 1st. They brought a total of one hundred and 
twenty new promyshleniki and exile labourers, with full cargoes 
of provisions, supplies, and trade goods. This was a great help, but 
it was not enough. By the Elizabeth the chief manager received 
information regarding the tense territorial controversy that was 
going on among Russia, England, Spain, and the United States 
over their respective claims to the North-west Coast. He was also 
secretly directed to push forward his complete control over 
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everything as far down the coast as the fifty-fifth parallel, to lay 
claim to Nootka Sound, and to establish forts and garrisons to 
that extent, or farther. It was explained that permanent occupa¬ 
tion of the coast was necessary for his government to support its 
claims. To this end the little man set himself with all the deter¬ 
mination he possessed, although he was much too smart to plunge 
into any situation in which there was not a calculated gambler’s 
chance of success, by fair means or foul. 

The winter of 1802-3 was a d al 'k one f° r Baranof. His surge of 
driving the hunters to their utmost efforts is, however, indicated 
by the cargo of fur the Elizabeth carried back the following 
summer. It was the most valuable shipment ever sent home to 
Siberia, consisting of 17,000 sea-otter skins, together with other 
sundry peltries, representing a total value of not less than 
1,200,000 roubles. 100 

Throughout all this the American and English traders had been 
carrying on their own feuds against each other and among them¬ 
selves. Better ships were probably built in later days, but they 
certainly never carried tougher crews or followed a more free- 
booting policy of condoned piracy than the sea-going fur-traders 
on the North-west Coast at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The vessels employed were not particularly large, usually 
ranging from 100 to 150 tons burden, and, of course, all were 
entirely dependent upon sails. For a Yankee trader to spend one 
season on the North-west Coast and then go on to China to 
exchange his furs for silks and teas before returning home 
required from twenty-two months to two years at sea. They 
generally put in two seasons at fur-trading, being away from their 
home ports for three years or more. Most of this time they were 
entirely out of communication with the rest of the world and they 
had to rely entirely on their own brawn and the weapons they 
carried. They learned to consider every other vessel a potential 
enemy of one sort or another. They had to be tough, and the 
Yankees gained the reputation of being the toughest of hll. The 
Boston Men had very little use for the King George Men, and the 
feeling was mutual. But the stakes were high and worth fighting 
for. By exchanging their trade goods for sea-otter skins and these 
for the products of China, a voyage that cost around $40,000 
would, with ordinary good luck, bring in a return of at least 
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$150,000. Some made twice that amount, which was a lot of 
money in those days. There were occasions, even in the early 
1800’s, when the finest sea-otter pelts were obtained for goods 
with as small a value as fifty cents, and the same pelts brought as 
much as $40 to $60 in trade for silks, teas, etc., in a low market 
in China. In spite of this fantastic margin of profit they com¬ 
monly practised just about every form of illicit traffic from petty 
cheating to piracy and murder in obtaining the valuable pelts 
from the natives. 

Surprisingly few vessels were wrecked on the way to the North¬ 
west Coast, although a number were lost to the sea and the 
dangerous coast after they began the fur-trading. Far more lives 
were lost at the hands of the treacherous natives. Several vessels 
were taken by the savages, who burned the ships and massacred 
the entire crews. Among the most notable of these, at this par¬ 
ticular time, was the ship Boston. She was probably the largest 
and best-equipped vessel that had been put into the trade and was 
under the command of Captain John Salter. 

The Boston came into Nootka Sound on March 12th, 1803. 
She was anchored about five miles from the big native village, 
at a place where it was convenient to take on needed wood and 
fresh water. Their reception was a very friendly one. Several times 
the famous Chief Moquinna visited the ship and dined with the 
captain. Moquinna was well known to many of the traders. He 
was a very dignified individual, fully six feet in height, straight 
and sturdy as a forest spruce. He had strong features, with a roman 
nose, and his copper-coloured body was invariably covered from 
head to foot with red paint, two crescents like new moons being 
pencilled over his eyes. He wore a magnificent robe of sea-otter 
extending to his knees and belted around the waist. His long, black, 
well-oiled hair was sprinkled thickly with eagle’s down. The chief 
always came accompanied by his principal subordinates, similarly 
if not quite as elaborately attired. He had picked up enough 
English words to make himself fairly well understood when he 
supplemented them with gestures. 

Captain Salter had presented Moquinna with a flint-lock gun. 
On the following day, however, it was brought back broken. The 
Yankee skipper called his ship’s armourer, who quickly repaired 
the weapon and showed the chief how to handle it properly— 
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which later proved to be a fortunate incident for the young 
armourer. 

After spending ten days in Nootka Sound the Boston was made 
ready to sail northwards to continue her trading. Moquinna sug¬ 
gested to Captain Salter that his men could easily lay in a stock 
of fine salmon that had just come into a stream a short distance 
from the anchorage. The proposal pleased the skipper and he sent 
the chief mate with nine men in a yawl and jolly-boat with a seine 
to catch some of the fish. 

Moquinna and about twenty of his men were loitering on the 
ship’s deck, as they had frequently done before, when the fishing- 
party left. They were unarmed and so friendly in their attitude 
that little attention was paid to their presence. Several of the big 
native war-canoes were drifting about with groups of the warriors 
who had apparently come out to watch the departure. 

Suddenly, however, Moquinna shouted a signal. Every native 
on the deck seized something to use as a weapon and sprang upon 
a near-by sailor. It had all been carefully planned. The chief 
himself had managed to be close to Captain Salter at the precise 
moment. Being a powerful man and taking the Yankee skipper 
entirely by surprise, he knocked him to the deck. There was a 
desperate struggle, and the severely injured Yankee skipper 
was thrown over the side into the water, where the warriors in the 
canoes finished him with spears and clubs. 

Twenty-five Yankee mariners had their heads cut off and 
arranged in a row to decorate the quarter-deck. Their bodies were 
thrown into the bay. Those who had gone fishing were ambushed 
and similarly disposed of. 

Everyone on the Boston was killed except two. The armourer 
had been below-deck working on a musket at the time of the 
attack. Hearing the fight on deck, he rushed up the ladder, only 
to be struck on the head and fall back unconscious to the deck 
below. When he regained his senses, he found that his life had 
been spared by Moquinna, who decided he would like to have a 
slave who was accomplished in the making and repairing of 
weapons of the latest designs. The armourer’s name was John R. 
Jewitt. One other member of the crew was found hiding below- 
deck. This was a sailmaker by the name of John Thompson. The 
natives dragged him on to the deck and were about to add his 
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head to the others when Jevvitt prevailed upon Moquinna to spare 
his life on the plea that Thompson was his father. 

After the biilliant achievement of murder by Moquinna and 
his warriors, the Boston was taken in close to the beach in front 
of their village, where she was swarmed over by all who could 
climb aboard. The vessel was ransacked from end to end. They 
carried away the cargo and stripped her of everything that could 
be prised loose. The deck became crowded with shouting savages, 
decking themselves in the crew’s clothing and endless yardage of 
cloth. They fought over the stores of guns and ammunition. Later 
the vessel was burned. 

Jewitt and Thompson served their savage master through two 
summers and two winters of brutal servitude and exciting adven¬ 
tures. The armourer was accorded somewhat favoured treatment 
because of his skill in making weapons. He had an attractive 
native wife and had the personal protection of the chief. Thomp¬ 
son was sent along with some of the war-pardes and even took 
enemy heads on some of the raids. 

Both men were finally rescued in July 1805 by Captain Hill, of 
the Boston ship Lydia, on which they were taken to China and 
finally returned to the United States in June 1807. During all the 
captivity John Jewitt had kept a journal of his experiences and 
what he saw as a slave among the Nootkas. This was published in 
a fascinating little book that is a classic of its kind: Narrative of 
the Adventures and Sufferings of John R. Jewitt ... . uo 

In Siberia and Russia the political affairs of the Russian 
American Company had been progressing more satisfactorily than 
the situation in the colony. On October 19th, 1800, the chief 
administrative functions of the organization had been transferred 
to St. Petersburg, leaving only a subordinate staff at Irkutsk. 
Under royal patronage, the value of the shares in the company 
had increased threefold, to the amount of 500 roubles each. In 
1802 His Majesty Alexander I, who had ascended the Russian 
throne, deposited 10,000 roubles for twenty shares, the profits 
from which were to be devoted to charity among his destitute 
subjects. This example was followed by the Empress and others 
of the royal family. Also, by an imperial ukase, the Loan Bank in 
August 1802 advanced the company an additional 25,000 roubles; 
and in March 1803 another 100,000 roubles was ordered. Even 
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larger amounts were later advanced to the permanent fund. A 
special flag was officially granted to the company, and officers and 
seamen of the Imperial Navy were allowed to serve on board their 
vessels. The charter and privileges were further extended to 
January ist, 1842. The purpose of all this was to encourage and 
support the extension and strengthening of the Russian Colonial 
Empire in America. Thus the famous Russian American Com¬ 
pany was firmly and powerfully established as the literal govern¬ 
ment of Russian America. 111 

Two important factors regarding the situation in the colony 
were given serious attention in St. Petersburg. It was considered 
imperative to strengthen Baranof’s forces and to provide more 
adequate military materials necessary to hold what he controlled 
and further to expand Russian dominion in America. The other 
matter of concern was the China trade, which was still conducted 
by the old overland route from Okhotsk to Kiakhta, thus entailing 
excessive expense and sometimes as much as two years’ time on 
a cargo of fur. There had to be effected a means by which their 
own vessels could go direct from the North-west Coast tQ China, 
there to exchange the sea-otter skins for the products of the Far 
East, and then bring those cargoes directly by the long southern 
sea route to the Russian ports on the Baltic. The vessels could be 
built in the colony, to which they would return with supplies 
and passengers. This would virtually eliminate Siberia from the 
American fur trade, as well as the long overland transportation 
problem to St. Petersburg, although it would greatly help put 
the colonists on a more equal basis with American and English 
competition. 

The radical new plan had been proposed by a young officer of 
the Russian Navy, Lieutenant Krusenstern. He had served aboard 
an English vessel during the American War of Independence, and 
in 1789-90 he had sailed to Canton on an English merchant ship 
for the purpose of becoming familiar with navigation in the China 
Sea, He had observed the American and English vessels bring in 
their sea-otter skins from the North-west Coast and had learned 
as much as he could about how they operated the extremely lucra¬ 
tive trade. It was on this information that his plan was based. 

The Emperor ordered Krusenstern to put the plan into 
execution. Captain Lisiansky, who had served with the young 
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lieutenant on the same English ship in the Revolutionary War, 
was appointed second-in-command. It was decided to send two 
large vessels out to the North-west Coast to instruct the colonists 
and to aid them at the beginning of the new programme, 
Lisiansky was therefore sent to England to purchase suitable ships. 
These were brought to the port of Kronstadt for repairs and load¬ 
ing with cargo. They were renamed the Nadezkda and the Neva, 
and they were ready for the voyage in the early summer of 1803. 
The Nadezhda was of 4.50 tons and earned sixty-four crew and 
passengers; while the Neva, of 370 tons, carried fifty-three. The 
commander of the expedition was in charge of the former. Among 
his passengers was Rezanof, the son-in-law of Shelikof. The 
Emperor had designated him to become the Russian Ambassador 
to Japan, as a means of opening that country’s ports to Russian 
commerce. Also on board was the naturalist Langsdorff, as well 
as two sons of the eminent counsellor Kotzebue, one of whom 
became famous as an explorer of the Arctic coast of what is today 
Alaska. The Neva, which was destined to play a far more 
dramatic role than anyone anticipated, was in the charge of 
Captain Lisiansky. 

The two vessels left Kronstadt on August 7th, 1803, with heavy 
cargoes for the Russian American Company. They crossed the 
Atlantic to the coast of Brazil and rounded Cape Horn in April 
1804. The Nadezhda sailed for Petropavlovsk, before taking the 
new ambassador, Rezanof, to Japan, while the Neva went direct 
to Kodiak. 112 
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ASHES 


After the Sitka Massacre and complete annihilation of the 
Russian effort to get a foothold among Lhc great expanse of 
islands along the south-eastern section of the North-west Coast, 
the American and English traders became considerably bolder in 
the more northern regions. Several of these even came into the 
bay on Kodiak Island where Baranof had his headquarters. There 
is little doubt that the chief manager realized in a general way 
that the Boston Men and the King George Men had played a 
contributing part in his greatest disaster and he still burned under 
the ransom he had been compelled to pay for the release of the 
survivors. Most bitter of all were the thoughts that these rival 
traders were gathering in thousands of the sea-otter pelts down 
there that he should be having laid at his own feet. But he met 
these itinerant visitors with a bold pretence of courteous welcome, 
learning what he could about his enemies and the land to which 
he was determined to return and dominate completely. 

In the autumn of 1803 an American ship came in, an arrival 
that resulted in a most unusual partnership. This was the trading 
vessel the O’Cain, under the command of Captain O’Cain, whom 
the chief manager had previously met as mate of the Enterprise. 
The O’Cain had recently arrived from Boston with a large cargo 
of supplies and trade goods, and after a friendly exchange for furs 
of the chief manager to the extent of 10,000 roubles’ value 
Captain O’Cain made a surprising proposition. It seems quite 
apparent that he had come directly to Kodiak for the express 
purpose. He proposed that Baranof should furnish him with a 
small flotilla of Aleut hunters and baidarkas to be taken on his 
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vessel for a sea-otter hunting expedition to California. They 
would share the skins that were taken or the profits realized. The 
idea struck Baranof with a sudden interest. He would have to 
think about it and would give O’Gain an answer. It opened a 
whole new field of possibility. To risk a score or more of Aleut 
hunters and their baidarkas was nothing, even if none got back. 
He could send along one of his trusted subordinates, with intelli¬ 
gence enough to make a survey of the count 17 down there and 
obtain much information that could be of the greatest importance 
in the future. This was a calculated risk that was certainly worth 
gambling on. After some further negotiations, he agreed to send 
twenty baidarkas with hunters and one of his men to manage 
them. For the latter he chose a Russian by the name of Shutzof, 
and this man was secretly and very carefully instructed in his 
special duties. He was to observe clearly all parts of the coast they 
might visit, the numbers and character of the inhabitants, the 
hunting-grounds and the numbers of sea-otters there, the seaports 
that were frequented by Americans or English for purposes of 
trading, the values of the skins, the prices of provisions and die 
products of the country. 

The O'Cain sailed from Kodiak on October 26th, 1803, direct 
for southern California. After calling at San Diego she proceeded 
to the bay of San Quintin, in Lower California, where the captain 
made his headquarters. He sent out the hunters in various direc¬ 
tions, operating in that region until March 1st of the following 
year. The Aleuts took 1,100 sea-otters and O’Cain obtained 700 
more by trading with the local Spanish priests. The trade value 
ranged from three to four Spanish dollars. He did return to settle 
his account with Baranof, although this was not until three years 
later. But thus was inaugurated a new plan of sea-otter hunting, 
as well as Baranof’s first step towards including California in his 
conquests. 

In November of 1803, shortly after O’Cain’s departure from 
Kodiak, the chief manager received further secret instructions to 
push forward the establishment of stations and settlements as far 
down the coast of America as it was possible for him to do. The 
directors of the Russian American Company, who had prepared 
these instructions, were evidently not yet aware of the tragic loss 
of Sitka. 
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Baranof had continued pushing his hunters to the utmost. In 
that same year of 1803 it is recorded that the vessels arriving at 
Okhotsk from America brought in pelts valued at 2,500,000 
roubles. Between 1801 and 1804 the company accumulated about 
800,000 skins (of all varieties), 113 with a total value of around 
5,000,000 roubles. In spite of this remarkable performance on the 
part of the chief manager, however, the supplies and man-power 
he received in return were pathetically small and inadequate for 
the needs of his own people, without attempting the re-establish¬ 
ment of his dominion in Sitka Sound. Nor did he know 
that Captain Lisiansky was on his way in the Neva towards 
Kodiak. 

During the winter Baranof determined to muster all the forces 
he possibly could and go to Sitka in the spring. He sent secret 
instructions to Cook Inlet and Prince William Sound, and he sent 
Iris dependable lieutenant Kuskof to Yakutat to have two small 
vessels built there and ready to be manned by their builders to 
join him. 

On April 2nd, 1804, the chief manager ordered out the van¬ 
guard of his ragged little fleet. There were four small vessels, 
hand-hewn from the timber of Prince William Sound. They 
carried a total of 120 promyshleniki and were accompanied by 
about 800 Aleut and Kodiak natives in 400 baidarkas. Probably 
a rougher and dirtier little military force never sailed for war. 
The flotilla of skin canoes was under the command of one 
Demianenko!. There were also a number of promyshleniki who 
generally went along in baidarkas. 

The chief manager sailed two days later with the larger vessels 
the Catherine and the Alexander. They were to pick up addi¬ 
tional forces along the way, and the general rendezvous was Sitka 
Sound. When they reached Yakutat, however, it was found that 
the two craft Kuskof had been sent to have built were not yet 
ready for launching. Baranof sent the two vessels on, retaining the 
large flotilla of baidarkas that was with them and remaining to 
push forward completion of the shipbuilding. The little ships were 
finally launched, being named the Yermak and the Rostislaf. The 
chief manager took command of the former as they sailed out 
into the Pacific on August 25th, accompanied by the fleet of 
baidarkas. 
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All day and all night they pushed on. The second day they 
were off the entrance of Cross (Ledianoi) Sound, about a hundred 
miles from Sitka. Baranof put in there to give his haidarka men 
a rest and a chance to get something to eat. As they sailed into 
the passage between the mainland and north end of Chichagof 
Island, the powerful current that sweeps in and out with the tides 
caught the vessels and carried them helplessly beyond control. 
The tide was running in and the wind had slackened so that the 
sails were as useless as the rudder. The water was too deep for 
anchoring and it seemed inevitable that both little vessels would 
be driven on to a reef on the rocky shore. Even the baidarkas had 
great difficulty and they became widely scattered. It was known 
that the Tlingits had villages in most of the larger bays, and to 
become stranded would be a further invitation to disaster. But 
finally the tide turned before any serious mishap and the wind 
freshened enough to get the vessels into a safe anchorage. Before 
the baidarkas could be assembled, however, the wind whipped 
itself into a gale. There was no chance now of getting out until the 
storm had blown itself out. 

Captain Lisiansky had on July 13th ended his long voyage 
from Kronstadt. He brought the big ship Neva into Pavlovsk 
Harbour on Kodiak Island where the Russian American Com¬ 
pany had its headquarters. It was then that he learned of the 
disaster at Sitka and that Baranof had gone to undertake the re¬ 
capture of that strategic place. Realizing that his assistance might 
be of vital importance, he spent as little time as possible in making 
necessary repairs to the ship and the Neva put out to sea again on 
August 15th, ten days prior to Baranof s sailing from Yakutat. 

The Neva took a direct course across the Gulf of Alaska rather 
than follow the much longer way around the coast, as was the 
custom of the small vessels accompanied by fleets of native canoes. 
She made especially good time and sailed into Sitka Sound after 
only five days. Tire Catherine and the Alexander had been there 
for some time , awaiting the long overdue anival of the chief 
manager and the big flotilla of baidarkas . The Sitkas had taken 
up a position on a bluff not very far from the shore, where they 
had constructed a crude but extremely effective fortification. It 
was completely hidden by the dense forest, although the informa¬ 
tion had been obtained that the outer breastworks were of big 
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tree-trunks piled eight to ten feet high. The strategic location 
presented a difficult position to attack. It was reported there were 
no fewer than eight hundred warriors in the fortress on the hill. 

The Sitkas had been given plenty of time to call in supporting 
forces from the surrounding villages, for they were well aware 
that the vessels were filled with Russians. It was also quite certain 
they fully intended to make a fight of it. But there was nothing 
for those on the vessels to do except wait for the arrival of their 
bold leader. 

It was not until the evening of September 19th that Baranof 
came into Sitka Sound with the Yermak and the Rostislaf. There 
were no baidarkas with them. None of the skin canoes had been 
seen since they scattered to find shelter from the gale that swept 
into Cross Sound. 

After the chief manager held a conference with Captain 
Lisiansky on the big Neva, one of the smaller and best-armed 
vessels was sent out to look for the flotilla. The thousand or more 
native hunters from up north might be of vital aid in storming 
the Sitkas’ fort and it was decided to wait for their arrival. 

The weather became calmer, and in the settling shades of 
evening sixty baidarkas finally came in through the narrow main 
entrance of the sound. As the little skin craft were paddled in 
broken parade past the vessels, the Russian promyshleniki who 
were with them fired their muskets as a salute and to announce, 
c We made it T In acknowledgment, Captain Lisiansky ordered 
two rockets to be sent up from the deck of the Neva. 

Through the darkness of the night many more baidarkas came 
in. With the silence and instinct of ducks swimming in from the 
sea to feed, they made their way to where the others had landed. 
Now and then one would come in close to the big Neva just to 
have a closer look at it. The hazy grey of dawn revealed the near¬ 
by shore completely covered with skin canoes and sleeping natives. 
Many of these brown-skinned men and the ragged promyshleniki 
with them had paddled more than a thousand miles from Kodiak. 
Others were still straggling in, in little clusters and large groups, 
strung out into the distant oblivion of soft haze that hid the 
entrance to the sheltered sound. They paddled wearily past the 
vessels to drag their tiny craft out of the water and drop down 
on the shore. Those who had already enjoyed their rest were 
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beginning to stir about. Some were digging hunks of dried salmon 
out of their baidarkas, or building little fires, or hanging wet 
clothing up to dry in the sun that the clearing sky promised. 

One of the Neva’s landing-boats, with four swivel guns 
mounted upon it, was sent out to cruise back and forth along the 
shore as an armed guard for the protection of the weary baidarka 
men. 

With all their forces eventually assembled, weapons and 
ammunition distributed, Baranof sent out his orders. The vessels 
were towed by baidarkas into anchor directly in front of the hill 
on which the Sitkas’ stronghold was located. It took a hundred 
skin canoes to move the Neva. This was on September 28th, and 
it required most of the day to put the ship into position. All 
through the night those who kept watch on the decks could hear 
the chant of a Sitka medicine-man coming down through the 
forest from the fortress on the hill, but that was all. 

In the morning Baranof landed a large party of his promy- 
shleniki on the shore, where the present city of Sitka is situated. 
Before they could organize an attack, however, an envoy who had 
come down from the fort approached the camp and announced 
that he wanted to parley. The chief manager told him very 
bluntly that he would not talk with anyone but the chief who was 
in command of the fort and they must first send hostages of high 
rank and importance. In view of this possibility further develop¬ 
ments were awaited. 

Next morning the same old man came down and sent one 
hostage to Baranof’s camp, but the chief manager would not 
parley with the envoy. At noon that day thirty warriors appeared, 
stopping just out of musket range and began shouting that they 
all wanted to live in peace with their friends. They were all 
bedecked in war regalia of paint and grease and liberally sprinkled 
with eagle’s down, wearing grotesque helmets and masks, and 
carrying heavy spears and copper daggers, the bare blades of 
which glistened in the sunlight. 

Baranof’s terms for friendly relations were given. The Sitkas 
must first evacuate the fort on the hill and permit his men to take 
possession and he must be permitted to choose any hostages he 
desired from their entire number. This the Sitkas refused. When 
they were warned that all the cannons on the vessels would be 
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turned loose upon them if they refused, the natives went back to 
their stronghold. 

On the morning of October ist, Baranof decided to attack the 
fort. The vessels were ordered to put their cannon into action. 
Two boats from the Neva, mounted with fieldpieces, were put 
out to destroy the war-canoes hauled out in front of the village, as 
well as some of the larger buildings and storehouse of the Sitkas. 
Then the men from the landing-boats were put ashore and started 
towards the stronghold. From a different position Baranof led one 
hundred and fifty of Iris well-armed promyshleniki towards the 
same objective. They also took some cannon, which were dragged 
into the woods by natives from the baidarka fleet. The forest was 
so dense and the going so rough, however, that both parties had 
great difficulty. They quickly lost track of each other and drag¬ 
ging the heavy cannon through the thickets and tangle of big trees 
made their progress very slow. Darkness was almost upon them 
before the wall of logs was finally in sight. 

The Sitkas had remained silent. Only an occasional musket- 
shot was fired from inside the fort, probably as a signal of some 
kind. Mistaking the silence for timidity, Baranof decided to storm 
the stronghold. He realized that his cannon would be useless 
against the wall of logs, although they were put into position for 
use against a charge of the natives. Then he led his men forward 
to go over the wall. This was what the Sitkas had been waiting 
for. A wild war-cry was the signal to set off a heavy volley of 
musket-shots from behind the barricade. As the Sitkas were in¬ 
experienced in the use of firearms, their aim was not good, 
although the distance was so short that a number of the attackers 
were hit. The natives who had dragged the cannon immediately 
stampeded in retreat. Many of the promyshleniki also dashed for 
cover in the surrounding forest. Then another war-cry and the 
Sitka warriors came swarming over the wall of their fort. They 
poured forth with all the wild screeching of which they were 
capable. The accurate fire of Baranofs suddenly-disorganized 
forces took a heavy toll, which somewhat held the savages back, 
as the Russians retreated in a running fight. Only the constant 
fire kept them from being completely overrun and cut to pieces. 
Back down the hill they hurried, fighting gallantly through the 
gathering darkness in the forest. Now and then a promyshleniki 
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would fall, soon to be set upon by yelling Sitkas, who hoisted the 
body into the air on the points of their spears and then cut off In's 
head as the others pressed on. 

Baranof remained in the front, continuously shouting orders to 
his men. Although he was shot through the arm, he never gave 
up his place as leader in the face of the wild horde. Ten were 
killed and twenty-six badly wounded during the retreat. 

As the Russians came out into view near the shore and those on 
the vessels could distinguish where the two forces were, the guns 
on the decks began throwing grape-shot and heavy cannon-balls 
into the Sitlcas. This was just at a time when the savages were 
pushing forward in a desperate attempt to wipe out completely 
the whole force of Russians before they could reach the shore. 
But the bombardment from the ships held them back hi the 
woods, and this no doubt saved the lives of the chief manager 
and all who were with him. 

Baranof was so severely wounded that he asked Captain 
Lisiansky to take command. The vessels were moved in closer to 
the shore and the next morning every available heavy gun was 
put into action. They poured a constant stream of grape and 
ball into the fort. This was kept up until the afternoon, when 
the Sitkas sent more messengers down to talk about a ceasing 
of hostilities. They promised to give as hostages some mem¬ 
bers of the most prominent families among them and to return 
all the prisoners they held. After a conference with Baranof 
this was agreed to, providing the fort would be completely 
evacuated. 

Later that day several hostages were brought down to the shore 
and taken aboard the Neva. The Sitkas promised more the follow¬ 
ing day, which promise was fulfilled; and more were delivered on 
the third day. To indicate his good faith, Lisiansky moved the 
vessels farther offshore. But there was no sign of any mass 
evacuation of the stronghold. 

On the morning of October 6th an interpreter was sent up the 
hill to ask when the Sitkas were going to leave the fort and let the 
Russians take possession. He was told this would be done at the 
next high tide, which would come at noon. When this time came, 
however, there was no evidence that the promise was going to be 
complied with. The interpreter went back and called out from 
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below the wall of logs. There was no reply. When he returned to 
the Neva, the ships were moved back close to the shore and the 
cannon-fire was resumed. 

Next day a good many of the cannon were landed on the shore 
to get them closer to the fort. As this was being carried out, the 
old man who had been the principal negotiator for the Sitkas 
again appeared, bringing more hostages and making excuses for 
the delay. He was ordered to return and tell his people that the 
evacuation must be earned out at once or the big guns would be 
moved close enough to- annihilate them all. This he promised to 
do, and it was agreed that a signal should be given if the order 
was to be accepted. A couple of hours later the signal was shouted 
down from the hill. It was answered by a loud cheer from those 
on the decks of the vessels. But still there was no sign of the Sitkas 
coming down to surrender. 

All through the night the strange chant of a medicine-man 
drifted out over the tree-tops. The interpreters explained that this 
was an expression of the Sitkas’ relief that the war was over and 
their lives had been spared. But in the morning there was un¬ 
broken silence from the fort on the hill. Not a living creature was 
to be seen—except flocks of carrion birds gathering in the sky 
above the stronghold and occasionally swinging down behind the 
tree-tops to settle. ‘They have gone . . .’ said the interpreters. 
‘There are dead people up there. 5 

A heavily armed party was sent up the hill. Very cautiously 
they approached the log wall and called out. Finally some of the 
bravest crept up to where they could look inside. The place was 
deserted. Then they all climbed over the wall. 

The Sitkas had obviously left from the rear, moving away 
through the forest that covered the mountain. Within the large 
enclosure, surrounded by log walls, there were fourteen impro¬ 
vised huts that had been used as living-quarters. Many of these 
had been hit by the cannon. The amount of provisions left behind 
indicated that they were prepared for a long siege. Lying about 
were thirty of the warriors who had been killed. Also scattered 
about on the ground were the bodies of what was probably every 
small child who had been with them. The interpreter explained 
that these had been murdered so that their cries would not betray 
the movements of the retreating Sitkas, or the hiding-places to 
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which they had gone. The fortress was set on fire so that it would 
burn to the ground. 

When Baranof learned what had happened he ordered that 
the building of a new settlement should begin immediately. This 
time it would be on the site where the big native village had been; 
and this time his fort must be so large and strong that all the 
Tlingits could never take it. There must be more and larger 
buildings, and round it all an impregnable stockade, with block¬ 
houses at every corner. It would be built into the best stronghold 
the Russians had ever erected on the North-west Coast of 
America. For tliis was to be his new headquarters; and to the new 
settlement he gave the name of Novo Arkhangelsk. 114 

Before the fort on the lull had been reduced to ashes or the first 
of the new buildings had begun to take shape, the little chief 
manager called together the promyshleniki leaders of the baidarka 
men and, after giving them one of his exciting pep-talks, he 
ordered them to gather their parties of hunters and go out after 
sea-otters. 

One by one the separate flotillas of skin canoes moved out 
across the bay towards the entrance that led to the open sea. Each 
group would find its own new hunting-ground up or down the 
coast. 

One of the groups was ambushed by a Sitka war-party very 
shortly afterwards and nine Aleuts were killed. But the hunting 
went on as it always had. 

As the building began to take shape and the hunting-parties 
returned with their rich catches of sea-otter skins, the chief 
manager began building new dreams. This time California was 
the objective of his plans for conquest. 
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The new headquarters of Novo Arkhangelsk was strictly avoided 
by the Tlingits throughout the winter. Only now and then a little 
group of small canoes slipped into the sound apparently to get a 
distant view of what was happening on the site of their ancestral 
village. No doubt others had crept in through the shadows of the 
forest for the same purpose. Probably never before had their 
warriors sneaked out the back door of a fortress rather than fight 
to the death of the last man. But the Tlingits, and the Sitkas in 
particular, were still a proud people. They were disgraced but not 
defeated, and far from reconciled. 

Captain Lisiansky had taken the Neva back to Kodiak, to 
protect the old headquarters where the fur from all the north 
country was assembled and deposited in the warehouse for ship¬ 
ment to Siberia. The Neva would take the pelts to China the 
following spring, on her way back to Russia for another cargo of 
supplies and men for the colony. 

Baranof had constantly pushed the work throughout the winter. 
In spite of the trouble the musket-ball through his arm had added 
to his rheumatic pains and other ailments there was hardly a day 
that he did not personally supervise and assist in the various 
labours. Before spring the big fort was completed and mounted 
with a formidable array of cannon. Eight other substantial build¬ 
ings were also finished and occupied. Already it was the most 
imposing establishment on all the North-west Coast. Even some 
kitchen gardens were put under cultivation as early as the weather 
permitted and there were some cattle that had been brought down 
from Kodiak. 
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Several American and English traders had brought their ships 
into Sitka Sound, no doubt for the same purpose as the Sitkas who 
had come to look. These also wanted Baranof to know that they 
were still roaming about and considered the whole coast freely 
open to the privileges of trading. Some of these captains, ex¬ 
tremely rough characters in then- own right, probably came out 
of sheer curiosity to get acquainted with the litde despot, who had 
already become something of a tradition among seafaring men 
from San Bias to London and from Macao to Boston. And it must 
be said in fairness to him that no visitor w r as ever turned away by 
Alexander Baranof, and he was always ready to share whatever 
rum or brandy he had. To decline to drink with him was the worst 
insult any man could flaunt, and the best that the worst of the 
seamen had to say was that no American or English skipper was 
capable of consuming as much whisky of any kind as he. For tins, 
if for nothing else, they all respected him. 

The Neva returned to Sitka Sound on June 23rd, 1806, carry¬ 
ing all the fur from Kodiak. She also had kept on board all the 
hostages who had been delivered by the Sitkas the previous 
autumn. Still anxious to have peace with the local natives, 
Baranof took this opportunity to send out messengers to the 
near-by villages where the dispossessed Sitkas were known to be 
residing. He told them that these hostages would be returned to 
their people if they would send the proper dignitaries to receive 
them. The messenger returned with the news that the chiefs were 
willing to have peace but required some assurance of good faith. 
To this the chief manager sent some exceptionally attractive 
presents and his promise that whoever came to the settlement 
would receive kind treatment. 

A few days later five large canoes were seen approaching Novo 
Arkhangelsk. Baranof immediately made hurried preparations to 
receive them. He ordered a group of his Ghugach hunters to get 
into their best holiday attire to serve as a reception committee. 
The Chugachs were their closest neighbours. Holiday attire for 
the slave-labour hunters was very scarce, however. The best that 
most of them could find was discarded clothing of the promy- 
shleniki —and when promyshleniki discarded anything it was in 
pretty bad condition. Some of the welcoming committee were 
attired in little more than tattered vests or what was left of old 
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pairs of pants. But some grease hurriedly rubbed into their hair 
and sprinkled with a little down helped the costume. 

The Sitkas’ boats loitered as they came across the bay, to per¬ 
mit the preparations for being received in a manner befitting the 
occasion. By the time the boats were in fairly close, the shore was 
lined with welcomers. The visitors were all decked out in their 
most elaborate ceremonial finery. The chief who was in charge of 
the party stood out resplendent in Chilkat blanket and elaborate 
ermine-decorated totem hat, and beside him sat his fat wife. He 
stood up in one of the big wooden canoes and with a lusty shout 
began to dance and chant in a most exuberant manner. The 
others quickly joined in the demonstration and it seemed that all 
the boats would be upset by their violent movements. Then the 
Ghugachs responded with a dance of their own. What they lacked 
in costume they tried to make up for in more violent action and 
louder voices than the visitors had displayed. 

When all the protocol of dances and speeches had been properly 
attended to, the canoes came in to the shore. The Ghugachs 
hauled them well up on the sand. Then the honoured guests were 
bodily lifted out and with much merriment carried to one of the 
buildings where a feast was being prepared in their honour. Even 
the chief’s ponderous spouse was conveyed in this way to the 
reception hall. 

Next day they were taken on a visit to the Neva to meet the 
hostages who were to be delivered. One of these was the creole 
offspring of the chief’s wife. Her husband expressed unrestrained 
pleasure at finding him so well fed, well clothed, and entirely con¬ 
tented with life on the vessel. Later the Sitkas all had a meeting 
with Baranof. He made one of his famous speeches, which he so 
enjoyed doing. He didn’t really dance to accentuate his remarks, 
but it was near enough to that for the natives to like it. Then 
plenty of brandy was served and they finally discussed terms for 
a treaty. Although nothing was decided, they all got in a jovial 
mood and everyone was invited to a banquet that evening in the 
chief manager’s new residence. 

The party that night was something new for the North-west 
Coast. Baranof already had quite a reputation for the parties he 
gave and the later ones that were staged at Novo Arkhangelsk 
brought him wide renown. This one set a new high for the little 
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chief manager, although in later years, when he moved into 
‘Baranof’s Castle’, the liquor and the food was of better quality, 
there was music, and the atmosphere was not quite so primitive. 

The place of honour at the rough-hewn banquet table was 
given to the Sitka chief’s wife, who made the bald host who sat 
beside her appear like a dwarf. Her formal evening costume was 
a piece of red cloth hung over her corpulent bare shoulders and a 
thick coating of black paint covering her round face. Her coiffure 
was plastered with a mixture of grease and soot, which un¬ 
doubtedly added a perfume of its own peculiar character. Her 
principal ornament was the large wooden saucer-like decoration 
inserted in the hole in her lower lip, and, being a lady of con¬ 
siderable standing, she wore an unusually large one. 

The feast was abundant in everything the vessels and the 
settlement could provide. There was at least lots of it. The prin¬ 
cipal course was the strongest rum and brandy that could be 
produced. It was served before the food was on the table, through¬ 
out the meal, and long after. It was served with total unrestraint. 
The queen of the ball took a strong liking to firewater and con¬ 
sumed il with unwise enthusiasm. As the party progressed she 
experienced increasing difficulty in getting the stuff into her 
mouth past the big wooden decoration of distinction that pro¬ 
truded from her lower lip, but what she spilled upon her bare 
bosom the gracious host promptly had replaced with added 
dividends. 

That night the visiting chief and his fat spouse were carried to 
their quarters, principally because they were entirely unable to 
get there under their own means of locomotion. The next day the 
Sitkas went home. They all professed the greatest of friendships 
for their more than generous host, although only a few of them 
were able to paddle the big log canoes in which they departed. 
They took with them the hostages who had been released. Nothing 
had been consummated regarding the treaty or the return of the 
Sitkas to their former homes, but Baranof believed he had 
re-established friendly relations. 

A few days later the same visiting chief came back to Novo 
Arkhangelsk. This time he came with only a few close Mends and 
did not bring his wife along. There were no preliminary dancing 
or other formalities. When his boat landed in front of the 
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settlement, however, he was lifted out and carried to Baranofs 
house by those who accompanied him. There he announced to the 
chief manager that he had just been made the principal chief of 
the Sitkas, replacing the mighty ICatlean. Because of his new 
power and dignity he no longer used his legs, except for dancing, 
lie liked being carried about. Then he announced the purpose of 
his visit. He had come to celebrate the event with his good friend 
Baranof and some more of his firewater. 

A treaty was finally made, with the Sitkas and they agreed to 
return to build a new village on the sound. Believing that the 
natives were sincere in this and that his aid could now be spared, 
Captain Lisiansky put the Neva out to sea on September ist, 
1805. After visiting Canton to exchange all the sea-otter skins 
for the products of China, the vessel was sailed on for home, 
returning by way of the southern tip of Africa, thus completing 
the first round-the-world voyage of a Russian vessel. She arrived 
at Kronstadt, the port to St. Petersburg, on August 4th, 1806. 

In spite of their informal treaty, which had been little more than 
the sending of messengers to profess a state of peace, the Tlingits 
had no intention of letting their self-disgrace remain unavenged. 
For this they decided upon an ambitious plan. They were aware 
that the Russian settlement at Yakutat had been considerably 
reduced in its protective garrison to aid the extensive project in 
Sitka Sound. There were also other Russian settlements farther 
north in a similar state. More than two hundred of their best 
warriors secretly set out in a flotilla of big war-canoes for the first 
blow of retaliation. 

Making a surprise attack on the Yakutat settlement, it was 
completely annihilated, except for the manager’s native wife and 
children. Every promyshlenik, Russian exile, and Aleut hunter 
was butchered in a manner the Sitkas felt was appropriate to the 
circumstances. Every building, boat, and sea-otter skin was 
burned into ashes. 

Very pleased with themselves, tire warriors moved on to Prince 
William Sound. They might even go to Kodiak. They had been 
up there before to trade and to make war on the Chugachs and 
were thoroughly familiar with the region. A camp was made at 
the mouth of the Copper River, where all but two of the boats 
remained. The small party went on to survey the situation at the 
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principal Baranof establishment on Nuchek Island. Paddling 
boldly up to the station, they went directly to see Ouvarof the 
manager. In a most friendly and submissive attitude they 
requested his permission to trade with the Chugachs. The request 
was granted and Ouvarof treated them with every courtesy, 
telling them to stay as long as they wished. 

Among those who had been left at the mouth of the Copper 
River, however, was a captive Chugach slave who had managed 
to escape to warn his own people against a possible attack. He 
also went to inform Ouvarof secretly of the real intentions of the 
Tlingits, although before the fugitive could deliver the warning 
the Chugachs invited the Tlingit visitors at Nuchek to their 
village under the pretext of a feast and murdered seventy of 
them. Only a few escaped, who carried the news hurriedly back 
to the main party. Fearing that the Chugachs would gather all 
their forces and fall upon them, all the big war-canoes were 
promptly put to sea to return home. On the way to Yakutat they 
ran into a violent storm that swamped all of the boats and every 
one of the Tlingit warriors was drowned. 

From the escaped captive Ouvarof learned of the massacre at 
Yakutat. He sent this news by messenger to Kodiak, from where it 
was relayed on to Baranof by the first vessel that went to Sitka 
Sound. Other bad news was also delivered at the same time. The 
big vessel Elizabeth , which had been dispatched to Kodiak for 
provisions for Novo Arkhangelsk, had been wrecked in a heavy 
gale, with the loss of the cargo of fur and many of her crew. Six 
large skin boats coming in heavily loaded with sea-otter skins 
from Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet had also become 
victims of the storm. 

Before receiving this assortment of bad news, and feeling quite 
secure at Novo Arkhangelsk, Baranof had sent north a large 
portion of his fleet of baidarkas. It was customary to let these 
slave-labour native hunters return to their homes after a couple of 
years and some of these men had been away considerably longer. 
The flotilla was in the charge of the same Demianenkof who had 
led the great sea trek southwards to recapture Sitka. Little is 
known about this man, but he must have been quite a rugged 
frontier character in his own right. 

Shortly after leaving Sitka Sound leader Demianenkof heard 
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rumours that the Yakutat settlement had been attacked. This 
news was picked up from some friendly natives met on the way, 
although there were no details as to who had done the attacking 
or how much damage had been inflicted. Believing it was the local 
Yakutat natives, Demianenkof timed their arrival at the settlement 
for the middle of the night. 

The flotilla finally turned into the big bay after ten long hours 
of constant paddling. When they reached the beach their doubts 
about the rumour were immediately dispelled. Not a log of any 
building was found. Only ashes, the remains of destroyed property 
that would not burn, and headless bodies scattered about. 

The baidarka men refused to remain in the bay, although they 
were all exhausted and a storm was moving in from the broad 
Pacific. The next place of shelter was a hundred and fifty miles 
away. But this did not stop them. About sixty of the natives were 
so tired they could not go on and decided to risk massacre on the 
beach by remaining through the rest of the night. As fate - 
ordained, those who stayed to sleep on the ill-fatccl beach rested 
unmolested and continued on to rejoin their families. None of 
those who pressed on ever saw the light of another day. The stonn 
struck with such fury that every baidarka was smashed or swamped 
by the seas and all the weary paddlers perished in the darkness. 
Next morning the rocky shore around the entrance of Yakutat 
Bay was scattered with bodies and the broken wreckage of frail 
baidarkas. The record does not state whether Demianenkof was 
among them, although his name does not appear again. 

That same autumn a very significant visitor came to Novo 
Arkhangelsk. It was Nikolai Rezanof, who, as Shelikof’s aide and 
son-in-law, had brought so much influence to bear upon shaping 
the destiny of the Russian American Company. His wife had died 
some time before Rezanof was sent to become his country’s 
ambassador to Japan. This mission had completely failed. After 
spending a whole winter in the land of the Mikado engaged in the 
most diplomatic efforts to establish friendly political and trade 
relations, Rezanof was unceremoniously ordered to leave the 
country. He was told in a royal script that no Russian vessel 
should ever again enter a Japanese port, and even the presents 
that had been brought from the Czar were returned. 

Rezanof went back to Petropavlovsk, from where he sent the 
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vessel Nadezhda on its return to Kronstadt. The plenipotentiary 
then took passage on the Russian American Company’s vessel the 
Mary (Maria) to make a survey of all their establishments in 
America. He reached Novo Arkhangelsk at the end of August 
1805. 

Rezanof sent back lengthy reports to his Emperor as well as to 
the directors of the company. Alexander Baranof and his manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the colony naturally came under particu¬ 
larly critical scrutiny, if only for the fact that both the inspector 
and his Emperor were substantial stockholders in the profits of the 
company. Rezanof’s impression of the chief manager was thus 
expressed: ‘We all live poorly [at Novo Arkhangelsk], but worse 
than all lives the founder of this place, in a miserable hut, so 
damp that the floor is always wet, and during the constant heavy 
rains the place leaks like a sieve. Wonderful man! ... I tell you, 
gentlemen, that Baranof is an original, and at the same time a 
very happy production of nature. His name is heard on the whole 
western coast, down to California. The Bostonians esteem him 
and respect him, and the savage tribes, in their dread of him, offer 
their friendship from the most distant regions.’ 

To the directors of the company Rezanof stated that Baranof 
was very desirous of being replaced because he was getting too 
old for such a strenuous life and he was constantly plagued with 
painful illness, but that no one could possibly be found to fill his 
place completely. The plenipotentiary also foresaw the end of 
the sea-otter trade in the not distant future and the collapse of the 
company, as well as Russian rule in America, unless some other 
business of a general character were promptly developed. 

The situation was not encouraging. The sea-otters were every¬ 
where being rapidly exterminated by increasingly intensive hunt¬ 
ing and more effective methods. Further than this, the exorbitant 
cost of every necessity of existence in the Muscovite settlements 
had put every promyshleniki, Russian, and exile hopelessly in debt 
to the company. All die promises of Utopia, even of full stomachs, 
had become such an old illusion that no one expected anything 
much better than the present state of misery. They were every¬ 
where badly demoralized. Many of them drank more cheap rum, 
easily obtained on credit, than a year’s earnings could buy. Nor 
was this restricted to the lowly promyshleniki. 
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Describing a lieutenant of the Russian Navy, who had been 
sent out to command one of the company vessels, Rezanof had 
this to say: ‘I saw him but five times during the whole winter, 
always in his room, dividing his time between sleeping and drink¬ 
ing. . . . He is like a useless sea-spirit, to whom the Chief Manager 
does not dare to entrust a vessel. 5 Living in the same house was 
another navy lieutenant. ‘Their tastes and recreations are the 
same. . . . They do nothing together. They sleep by turns; they 
promenade one after the other, and care so little about the past, 
present, or future, that they find no topics upon which to con¬ 
verse. 5 During that winter one of these men was debited on the 
company’s books for nineteen gallons of brandy and five gallons 
of alcohol, all of which was presumably consumed by himself. 

Rezanof also severely criticized the Russian Orthodox mission¬ 
aries who had been sent out. In fact he had little or nothing to say 
that was good about anything he saw except Baranof and the iron 
hand with which he dominated his rough and rowdy subjects. 

Food became so scarce at Novo Arkhangelsk during the winter 
of 1805-6, and life in the crude establishment amid the storms of 
snow and sleet so miserable, that Rezanof took the little vessel 
Juno and went to California. The pretext was to negotiate with 
the. Spanish governor for an exchange of fur for foodstuffs. The 
plenipotentiary had of course been accustomed to the luxurious 
court life in St. Petersburg. The crew he took were so emaciated 
from starvation that he would not allow any of them to be seen 
by the Spanish Californians until they had been plentifully fed 
and brought into better condition. 

While Rezanof was in California, the Boston trader Captain 
Winship sailed his vessel Enterprise into Sitka Sound. He had 
evidently heard of Captain O’Cain’s success as a result of obtain¬ 
ing Aleut hunters to transport to California and made a similar 
proposal to Baranof. Although tire deal with O’Cain had not 
turned out so well, the chief manager gambled again. He furnished 
Winship with fifty baidarkas with native hunters, under a ten-to- 
fourteen-month agreement. The captain of the Enterprise also 
infonned the chief manager that the American explorers Lewis 
and Clark had established a fortified settlement at the mouth of 
the Columbia River and had laid claim to that whole region of the 
coast. He further stated that the Americans were planning to 
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extend their possessions as far as they could over the whole con¬ 
tinent, and that four other Boston ships were then operating 
among the islands immediately south of Baranof Island. 

Rezanof returned to Sitka Sound on June 19th with a cargo of 
wheat, oats, and other sadly needed supplies. He left Novo 
Arkhangelsk for Okhotsk not long thereafter, to return to St. 
Petersburg by the overland winter trail across Siberia and Russia. 
In February 1807, while crossing over the ice of a river, he broke 
through and as a result of exposure in the terrible cold he died at 
Krasnoyarsk in eastern Siberia on March 1st. 

In spite of what seemed like progress and success Baranof 
always seemed to be waging a losing fight. A great deal of time 
had been lost to hunting the golden fleece, upon which every¬ 
thing depended, from the use of so many of the native hunters 
and prom.yshlen.iki in building the new headquarters on Sitka 
Sound. The large number of exiles who had been dumped into 
his responsibility from Siberia had become little more than a 
heavy burden. There were of course shipbuilders, carpenters, and 
the like among them, but they could not hunt sea-otters and were 
of no value in fighting savages, and they all had large appetites 
for the food and other supplies that were hardly adequate for his 
own men. There were also a great many trouble-makers among 
them. Large numbers of his slave-labour Aleut, Kodiak, and 
Chugach hunters had been killed by enemy tribesmen and 
disasters at sea. Good baidarka men were - not made by merely 
putting paddles or harpoons in their hands. It took long years of 
experience to be able to kill a sea-otter. The younger generation 
hadn’t the skill, the courage, or the desire. In many regions 
where only a few years before it was easy to take a thousand or 
more pelts it now wasn’t worth while sending a flotilla even if he 
had the hunters. The large expanse of islands immediately south 
of Sitka was by far the best hunting-ground, although it had 
become a field of massacre for his imported hunters. The local 
natives had becomes more and more expert at slaughtering the 
fur-bearers of the sea and they held their pelts for the better 
market when the American and English traders came to get 
them. 

The chief manager had, however, been given a much-needed 
incentive to occupy his thoughts of future conquest. Rezanof had 
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brought back rather glowing accounts of California. He had vir¬ 
tually ordered Baranof to establish a strong station at the mouth 
of the Columbia River. ‘We shall drive these unwelcome guests 
away, 1 he had said of the Americans. The next step would be to 
northern California. It was wonderful stuff for the dreams of an 
ambitious little dictator, to whom difficulties, dangers, and dis¬ 
advantages were always an added inspiration. 115 
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Slave-labour baidarka men for hunting sea-otters along the 
California coast proved both profitable and popular among the 
American and English trading captains. Obtaining these skilled 
natives from Baranof on a profit-sharing basis was the kind of 
business they liked. The pelts obtained along the warm coast of 
sunshine and palm-trees were not as good in quality as those from 
the cold and stormy northland, although there were other com¬ 
pensations. The Russian chief manager was entirely at their 
mercy when it came to the settlement of accounts. There was no 
way of his demanding an honest accounting and no penal 
responsibility for even abandoning the natives anywhere that was 
convenient when the skipper was ready to go on to China. It was 
a long way around the world in a little sailing vessel, and if they 
did come back to the North-west Coast, it would be an easy 
matter to avoid the little dictator of the Russian colony. Further 
than this, the days of obtaining sea-otter pelts for a few beads was 
a thing of the past. The natives from Nootka to Kodiak had 
learned the value of the golden fleece of their stormy seas and 
some were by now demanding even more than they would bring 
in China. The business wasn’t what it used to be. To beat the 
Russians was a fair game for all, anyhow. But most of the skippers 
did come back, however, and some no doubt made honest settle¬ 
ments. Captain Winship brought back 4,820 pelts. Baranof had 
little to lose except the natives, whom he considered freely 
expendable, and, aside from the profits, he was obtaining valuable 
information regarding the Californian coast. 

The chief manager was a fiend for self-punishment so long as 
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there was any calculated chance for the advancement of his 
cause. He made a second agreement with Captain O’Cain after 
the long-overdue return of this questionable character. The 
Yankee skipper came back on a new vessel, the Eclipse. He had 
on board a number of Japanese seamen whom it was claimed had 
been rescued from their foundering vessel off the Hawaiian 
Islands. O’Cain now proposed to return the shipwrecked men to 
their native land and by this means negotiate trade relations with 
Japan on behalf of the Russian American Company. At the same 
time he could carry a cargo of fur on to China for the chief 
manager. This Yankee must have been a good talker. Why 
Baranof agreed to the plan is difficult to understand, for he was as 
sharp as any fur-pirate who ever sailed the North Pacific. He may 
have felt it was possible to convert O’Gain into a real partner. In 
any event he turned over 1,800 sea-otter skins and a large assort¬ 
ment of land furs. 

O’Cain sailed into Nagasaki Harbour flying the Russian flag. 
After being relieved of the Japanese sailors, however, he was very 
unceremoniously escorted out to sea by an anned guard and 
warned never to return to a Japanese port again. He went on to 
Canton, where Baranof’s fur was disposed of under very ques¬ 
tionable circumstances for less than half its market value. The 
money received was spent under equally dubious account for 
3,000 sacks of rice, 280 chests of tea, and 25,000 packages of 
various Chinese goods of more or less nondescript character and 
very slight usefulness in Russian America. Returning to Novo 
Arkhangelsk by way of Petropavlovsk, where part of the cargo 
was left, O’Gain’s vessel was wrecked on one of the islands off the 
south coast of the Alaska Peninsula. 110 

It had now been nearly three years since the little man had 
been to Kodiak and he went back at the end of September 1806 
to spend the winter in that forlorn land. There does not seem to 
have been anything particularly urgent and he could easily have 
attended to any business during a brief visit in the summer, when 
the rolling hills were covered with lush green gi’ass and great 
fields of wild geraniums blue as the sky, and everywhere the 
forget-me-nots, lupins, and iris were scattered in profusion. Why 
he chose to spend another whole winter amid the storms of sleet 
and snow is something that can be understood only by those who 
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have spent a winter on Kodiak Island. This lure to go back to such 
a place of human punishment may be the primitive ego in man, 
which gives him a peculiar satisfaction in being able to live under 
such abominable conditions. 

Ivan Kuskof was left in charge of Novo Arkhangelsk. He had 
come to America as a clerk with Baranof and through the years 
this faithful and competent servant had become assistant to the 
chief manager. He was well qualified to supervise the completion 
of buildings and particularly the new vessels that were in the 
process of construction. But Kuskof was not a Baranof to the 
Sitkas. As soon as they learned that the little man had gone, they 
began displaying a bolder attitude towards the Russians who 
occupied the site of their ancestral home. There was the rather 
sudden reappearance of big war-canoes in the sound. They made 
camps on the islands and in secluded coves on the shore. Some even 
came to the settlement. They said their people had come to catch 
herring. The truth was learned from some of the Sitka women, 
whose husbands or fathers had been killed or who for other reasons 
had come to cohabit with the promyshleniki of the garrison. 

Kuskof did not decide what to do until there were no less than 
two thousand warriors in the sound. Then he sent an invitation 
to the most important of the chiefs, asking them to come to a 
friendly little party. They came, although many war-canoes 
gathered around about so close that the sentries up in the block¬ 
houses could see the war regalia underneath the seats where the 
paddlers sat. The assistant manager met his guests in a most 
cordial manner and led them to the building where an elaborate 
feast had been prepared. Even more important, he had every man 
in the settlement aimed to the teeth and on bold display in a 
clever parade of fighting power. Even the extra cannon had been 
polished and hauled out where the visiting chiefs would be sure 
to see them. 

The brown-skinned guests were not only feasted as they never 
had been fed before, but they were treated liberally to the best 
of the rum that was on hand and each was given a fine present. 
When the party was over there were even more armed Russians 
in evidence as the visiting chieftains made their way back to their 
waiting boats. 

The plan seems to have had the desired effect, for the next day 
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the big war-canoes began leaving the sound and it wasn’t very 
long before only a few scattered families remained, honestly 
pursuing the herring fishing. 

In March a fine brig named the Sitka was launched at the new 
shipyard at Novo Arkhangelsk. Shortly afterwards a big three- 
masted vessel of three hundred tons, christened the Discovery 
{ Otkrytie ), was put into the water of the sound and another ship 
to be known as the Chirikof was begun. Soon after her launching 
the i Sitka was dispatched to Kodiak with a cargo of fur. She was 
sent on to Siberia where she was totally wrecked. But the ship¬ 
building industry at the new headquarters on Baranof Island 
had become a reality. 

Later in the summer the Neva arrived back at Novo Arkhan¬ 
gelsk on her second voyage from Kronstadt. She brought a full 
cargo of supplies and men. This time she was commanded by 
Lieutenant Hagemeister, who was later to follow Baranof as one 
of several who tried rather unsuccessfully to fill the place of the 
little iron man. 

Better than anyone else Baranof had foreseen the end of the 
sea-otter trade and the collapse of his colonial empire, unless 
something else were found on which to support it. Even the fan¬ 
tastic profits from the large shipments of the golden fleece he had 
been sending back to Siberia had shown very little evidence of 
even a better existence in the colony. It may be wondered why 
he did not turn more strongly to the furs of the land animals, of 
which there was a rich abundance particularly on the mainland. 
These were bringing wealth to the English Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, which had already become established on some of the rivers 
of the interior and was beginning to encroach upon the coastal 
regions. But the chief manager stuck as tenaciously to his sea- 
otters as some chronic drinkers persist in their favourite brand of 
bad whisky. Hunting the golden fleece, with the large fleets of 
slave-labour baidarka men and the half-savage promyshleniki in 
their crude little vessels, for ever gambling with disaster in the 
stormy seas, may have given the little dictator a satisfaction that 
went far beyond a normal man’s reasoning. Lone trappers wan¬ 
dering meekly about through the quiet woods, building little 
cubby-holes of sticks and fallen trees, were not Alexander 
Baranof’s kind of people. 
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It was not for fur that Baranof looked to California. Not only 
had he been ordered to extend Russian colonial rule into that part 
of America, but, dictator at heart that he was, the idea strongly 
appealed to him. There was a much more realistic purpose, how¬ 
ever. The greatest difficulty in the colony had been food. The 
North-west Coast was without agricultural possibilities. The chief 
manager realized that the sunny land in the south could provide 
this necessity. Also, the colony was becoming overburdened with 
exiles, who would make much better farmers than trouble¬ 
making burdens in the northern settlements. And while the pur¬ 
pose of this book is principally the story of the sea-otter hunters 
on the North-west Coast, the California colony cannot be entirely 
ignored. 

In the autumn of 1808 Kuskof was sent to make a survey of 
the southern coast, with a view to selecting the best site for a 
settlement. Actual Spanish control at this time did not extend 
much farther north than San Francisco Bay. The region between 
there and Puget Sound was known as New Albion, although the 
whole coast was generally referred to in a broad way as Cali¬ 
fornia. It was to this region that Kuskof set out in two vessels, 
the Kodiak and the Nikolai. The latter ship was wrecked and 
although no lives were lost all on board were taken captives by 
the local natives. Kuskof was fortunately on the Kodiak. After 
visiting several of the bays during the winter he returned to Sitka 
Sound. He also brought back a considerable number of sea-otter 
skins taken by the hunters who accompanied him. 

The Aleutian Islands had by now been virtually abandoned as 
hunting-grounds, as had most of the districts as far east as Prince 
William Sound. There were still sea-otters in those regions and 
the local hunters continued to hunt the animals to the very last 
pelt, although the numbers were not considered sufficient to 
employ large fleets of baidarkas as the company had in the past. 
Some of the stations were even abandoned. The old headquarters 
at Kodiak was still maintained, but the chief manager now con¬ 
centrated his efforts on Sitka Sound and the regions to the south. 
The Sitkas had begun to drift back and build new homes in the 
sound, although the other Tlingit clans and neighbouring tribes 
continued to take occasional toll of the baidarka hunters when¬ 
ever the opportunity was presented. There were to be more bloody 
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massacres in the future. But Novo Ai'khangelsk was firmly 
established beyond serious dispute and the old days of sanguine 
conquest on the North-west Coast had virtually come to an 
end. 

It was now twenty years since Alexander Andreicvich Baranof 
had sailed to America, leaving behind the wife and children whom 
he was never to see again. Very few men in the history of frontier 
life ever lived through a more rough, rowdy, and hazardous 
existence, none was ever more ruthless or apathetic regarding the 
lives of others or showed a greater disregard for difficulties or 
personal danger. But the little bald man had realized his dream. 
By Iris own indomitable will he had become the undisputed dicta¬ 
tor of a vast domain on the rugged edge of the earth. Now sixty- 
three years old, severely afflicted with rheumatic and other pains, 
he began to settle down to the role of a dictatorial patriarch. He 
obtained the black wig to cover his glossy head, held on at times 
with a black handkerchief tied under his chin. With his big, 
round, broad-set eyes and large nose this added an almost gro¬ 
tesque touch to his stubby appearance. He provided himself with 
a home almost as extraordinary as the man himself. It became 
filled with expensive furniture, paintings, and a library of books 
brought from St. Petersburg, London, and China. But he was 
frequently seized with fits of melancholy and wanted to return to 
Russia immediately before he died. At other times he would break 
out in a passionate rage, during which even the women who were 
always a part of the household for various reasons were not safe 
from his violent blows. But then he would always repent with 
contrite apologies, presents, and order a banquet or a convivial 
drinking-bout, with the singing of his favourite ribald songs. His 
fits of anger came to be almost a welcome occurrence to the 
favoured attendants at ‘Baranof’s Castle’, for it was invariably 
the forerunner of generosity and merriment. 117 

The spring of 1810 saw the arrival in Sitka Sound of an 
American vessel that had come direct from New York City. This 
was no ordinary itinerant merely looking to trade cheap beads or 
tin knives for pelts of the golden fleece. It marked the appearance 
of a new and powerful organization into the fur trade, and its 
influence was to play an important role in shaping the course of 
history on the whole Pacific coast. It also brought into contact, 
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rather remote though it was, two of the most extraordinary indi¬ 
viduals involved in the fur trade on this continent. They were 
singularly different although strangely alike. They had both been 
motivated by dreams of empires on distant horizons. The vessel 
was the Enterprise and the purpose of her long maiden voyage 
from New York was based primarily upon a proposal contained 
in a letter her Captain Ebbets had been instructed to deliver per¬ 
sonally to Alexander Baranof. 

The letter was promptly handed to the chief manager. It was 
from John Jacob Astor. It was a long and carefully prepared com¬ 
munication, in some respects the sort that Baranof sent home to 
his company directors. It was liberally scattered with nice- 
sounding phrases and personal flattery for the little dictator of 
Russian America, repeatedly addressing him as ‘Your Excellency 1 , 
‘Governor’, ‘Count’, and other dignified distinctions. It explained 
that the writer had for twenty-five years been well established in 
world-wide trade, having done business on a large scale with the 
leading Canadian fur companies and with firms in Europe and 
China. He stated that information had been given him by Mr. 
Dashkof, the Russian Consul General to the United States, that 
Baranof’s colony was in need of supplies, and at the advice of the 
Russian diplomat he was sending a full cargo. The vessel was 
being sent direct and Captain Ebbets had full power to make any 
agreements, contracts, or commitments that might be worked out 
for the mutual benefit of the chief manager and the owner of the 
vessel. It was further indicated that the mere disposal of the cargo 
of the Enterprise was but a small part of what he hoped would 
develop between them. Astor stated that he was prepared to send 
one, two, or three of his vessels loaded with cargo to Novo 
Arkhangelsk each year. 

Captain Ebbets also delivered a second letter addressed to 
Baranof. This was from the Russian Consul General Dashkof, 
recommending that the chief manager give favourable considera¬ 
tion to the proposed alliance with Mr. Astor. 

At about the same time of the arrival of the Enterprise the 
Russian sloop of war Diana came into Sitka Sound after wintering 
at Petropavlovsk. She was under the command of the Russian 
naval officer Captain Golovnin, who had been sent out by the 
government to make an investigation of all the affaire in Russian 
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America. Other official investigators had previously been sent to 
find out what was going on in the colony. The chief manager did 
not like this snooping into his affairs, particularly when it was a 
naval officer. He had made some strong enemies among them. In 
the reports Captain Golovnin made to St. Petersburg he expressed 
almost unqualified condemnation of Baranof and his whole 
administration. Others had criticized him, but this was sadly and 
ironically the real beginning of an official repudiation of all the 
struggle, hardship, and personal determination by which the little 
iron man had established the Russian Empire in America. 
Golovnin appraised Baranof as ! a man who became famous on 
account of his long residence among the savages, and still more 
so because he, while enlightening them, grew wild himself and 
sank to a degree below the savage 5 . 118 

Golovnin was strongly opposed to establishing any relations 
with John Jacob Astor’s organization. He claimed to have learned 
that the real purpose of sending the Enterprise to Russian 
America was a deep-laid plan of conspiracy and that Captain 
Ebbets had secret instructions to obtain information regarding 
the whole situation in the colony, their strength and means of 
protection, which might establish the feasibility of seizure by the 
United States. 119 

In spite of Golovnin’s protests Baranof purchased goods from 
Ebbets to the value of 27,000 Spanish dollars. Further than this, 
he made an agreement with Astor’s captain to take a cargo of fur 
to be sold in Canton. The proceeds were to be used in purchasing 
certain Chinese and other goods to be brought back to Novo 
Arkhangelsk. Captain Ebbets not only sold the fur at the best 
possible price, but he bought the. goods Baranof had ordered, at 
low cost. He returned the following May and laid before the chief 
manager all the bills of sale and records of the other transactions. 
The venture was so completely satisfactory that a new agreement 
was promptly made by which the Astor vessel carried a second 
cargo of fur to China. 

In January of that same year of 1811 Kuslcof had been sent on 
a third voyage to find a suitable location to plant a Russian foot¬ 
hold in California. On this trip he spent considerable time in 
Bodega Bay, only about forty miles north of the Spanish frontier 
at San Francisco. Baranof’s assistant decided upon a location 
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about eighteen miles farther north of Bodega, where he purchased 
a sizeable tract of land from the Indians. This place became 
known as Kuskof Bay. Upon the return to Sitka Sound the action 
was approved and plans were begun to start the colony the 
following year. 

While Kuskof was still searching for a site to expand the 
Russian domain, another ambitious dream of empire-building 
was established on the North-west Coast. On March 22nd the 
Ton quin sailed into the mouth of the Columbia River and began 
looking for a place to build a fort. She was a staunch ship of 
290 tons burden and mounting ten cannon on her deck. This 
new-comer was commanded by Jonathan Thom, a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy, who had obtained a leave of absence to 
make this voyage. The vessel carried a crew of twenty-one and 
thirty-three passengers. It was a rather strange association in 
frontier conquest. Although the Tonquin had come from New 
York City and flew the Stars and Stripes, most of those on board 
were French Canadians and Canadian Scots, not too friendly to 
the United States, and the man behind the whole project was the 
erstwhile German immigrant John Jacob Astor. On April 12th 
they began building the fort that was named ‘Astoria’. 

The arrival on the North-west Coast of the Tonquin , as well as 
that of her sister ship the Enterprise , was only a part of an Astor 
project of grand proportions. A large overland expedition had 
been sent out from St. Louis to follow the route of Lewis and 
Clark, to join those who had travelled by ship to the mouth of 
the Columbia River. There they were all to build the capital from 
which Astor planned that his powerful organization should gain 
complete control of the fur trade throughout the north-western 
part of the continent and the whole North-west Coast, as well as 
dominate the China trade. 

As soon as the Tonquin s passengers were encamped and their 
supplies landed at the selected site, the vessel continued north¬ 
wards to Nootka to begin exchanging her cargo of trade goods for 
sea-otter skins. This was the beginning of another phase of the 
Astor plan, which was to run into head-on competition with the 
Russians. It was under the direction of Alexander McKay, a Scot 
who had been one of the most trusted aides of tire great Scottish 
explorer Mackenzie during his historic overland journey across 
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the continent to the Pacific coast in 1793. The vessel’s captain 
and crew were a rough and tough bunch of fur-hunters. From 
long experience in the Canadian trade and sailing-ship adven¬ 
tures on the Atlantic they had become accustomed to taking care 
of themselves under the most strenuous of circumstances. Thorn 
was a particularly pugnacious Yankee top dog of the sea, ex¬ 
tremely capable in his profession, although surly, stiff-necked, 
and thoroughly disagreeable. With their ten cannon on deck and 
the heavy stock of munitions it seemed hardly possible that tragedy 
could befall them all. 120 
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GRAVEYARD OF DREAMS 


The Astor men were accorded a friendly reception when the 
Tonquin anchored off the big native village in Nootka Sound, 
although the cordial relations were to be of brief duration. Exactly 
what happened is not clearly recorded, as it comes from little more 
than the account of a native interpreter who had been taken on 
board between Astoria and Nootka. 

Large numbers of sea-otter skins were brought aboard by the 
natives and laid out on the deck to trade. Captain Thom, who 
held all savages in lowly contempt and even felt that running a 
peddling ship was below the dignity of a U.S. Navy lieutenant, 
arrogantly told the Nootkas what would be given for their fur 
and ordered that they be paid accordingly. But the Nootkas had 
very different ideas on the whole matter. They promptly refused 
the offer. One old chief became the spokesman and in equally 
arrogant manner he told the Yankee skipper how much they 
wanted for their peltries. For twenty years trading ships had been 
coming to Nootka and these people had become wise in the ways 
of white men. The price they asked was much too high. Instead of 
bargaining, however, Captain Thom got into a brief but heated 
argument with the old chief and ordered them all to leave the 
vessel. Some picked up their fur and complied. When the old chief 
refused, Thom grabbed him by the hair and dragged him to the 
ladder, striking the native in the face, The old savage’s eyes 
flashed fire and at his order every Nootka hurriedly climbed down 
into their boats. McKay and the interpreter protested, but the 
captain remained defiant to what he considered a personal insult. 

The following morning the native boats returned. The Nootkas 
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all wore smiling faces and said they had come to trade their furs 
on the captain’s terms. With an exuberance of triumph Thorn 
told them to come aboard. Again McKay and the native inter¬ 
preter protested, but the captain was determined to handle the 
matter in his own way. More boats came out from the village with 
furs to trade. The men came on to the deck while their women 
stayed in the big log canoes. It wasn’t very long before the deck 
was crowded. Those who completed their dealings remained to 
watch the others. More protests were made to the captain by 
members of the crew, who had become suspicious of the attitude 
of the natives. 

Some of the Nootkas still held on to small bundles of sea-otter 
skins that they refused to trade, although most of the pelts had 
been acquired. Then Captain Thom suddenly ordered all the 
natives to leave the vessel and sent some of the sailors aloft to 
unfurl the sails to a favourable breeze that would take the 
Tonquin out to sea. Then the signal was given. From eveiy small 
bundle of fur that the Nootkas had refused to trade were pulled 
knives, and with a wild yell they fell upon the captain and crew. 
It had been carefully planned and each native had marked his 
man. Some of the defenders had guns, but they were the first cut 
down. As each man was butchered he was thrown overboard into 
the water, where the women closed in to beat his head with the 
wooden paddles. Captain Thom put up a good fight, but like the 
others he was soon cut to pieces. 

The four men who had gone aloft slipped down the rigging and 
three of them managed to drop through a hatchway below-deck. 
The interpreter had jumped into the water and made signs to the 
women that he surrendered himself as a slave. Then there was a 
blast of musket-shots from the doorway of a cabin. Believing that 
all the rest had been killed, the Nootkas fled to their boats. 

From the near-by shore the natives watched the vessel like 
predatory animals watch their prey. Next day a boat was lowered 
and four men rowed it out towards the sea as fast as they could. 
Several native canoes put out to run it down. The sailors were all 
armed, however, and able to keep their pursuers at a distance. 
The fugitives were never heard of again, although how they 
perished is not known. 

Everything remained quiet on the Tonquin. A few bodies that 
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had not been thrown overboard lay strewn about on her bloody 
deck. Her ten cannon were a silent mockery. Her cargo of trade 
goods, muskets and gunpowder, and all the sea-otter skins so 
recently acquired, were now at the mercy of the Nootkas. But the 
log canoes approached cautiously, circling round and round, 
before the savages ventured to climb aboard. Then they swarmed 
on to the deck. All the doors and hatches were bolted, and they 
began breaking them in. There were about five hundred on the 
deck or clinging to the sides, fighting for their share of the loot. 
Then suddenly, with a terrific boom, the vessel was blown up. 
Shattered timbers and blasts of flame mingled with the mangled 
bodies of Nootka men and women. She quickly sank. Someone 
had stayed behind to go down with his ship and trade his own 
life for the highest price the Nootkas ever paid. 121 

In the meantime the Russians 3 plans for their California con¬ 
quest progressed according to schedule. Kuskof led a large party 
southwards from Novo Arkhangelsk in the early spring of 1812 
and they safely reached their destination on the sunny coast a 
short distance north of San Francisco. They were sent to establish 
the new settlement and add that region as a permanent part of 
the Russian Empire. There were also a considerable number of 
Aleuts, who were even less fitted for the life to which they had 
been sentenced. 

The California episode survived through thirty years, and it is 
an interesting bit of American history. The site selected was on a 
bluff about a hundred feet above the sea. There they began to 
build a large fort and other buildings, surrounded by a palisade 
enclosing an area about 250 to 300 feet in size. The materials 
were cut from the forest that came down to a few miles from the 
coast. The new colony was named ‘Ross’, which is the root of the 
word ‘Russia’. Thus the Muscovites planted a foothold in what is 
today the State of California, one that could easily have changed 
the course of history and the present boundary of the United 
States. 

The Ross Colony, however, was not a success. The principal 
reason for its failure was the character of the colonists who were 
sent to constitute its population. Comparatively few sea-otters 
were taken and all the industries that were introduced were a 
financial failure. An attempt was made at shipbuilding. Up to 
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1824, only four vessels were completed, at an exorbitant cost, and 
none proved seaworthy. Even the agricultural hopes were never 
realized. It was not until 1826 that grain of any consequence was 
shipped north to Novo Arkhangelsk. Grapevines were brought 
from Lima, Peru, and fruit-trees of various kinds were provided. 
But nothing was carried to success. From the beginning the Ross 
Colony was operated at a considerable loss to the Russian 
American Company. The colonists accomplished little more than 
producing enough garden vegetables for their own use and a full 
enjoyment of the salubrious climate. 

By 1838 American immigrants were pressing in all around the 
Russian colony and were even challenging the legal rights to the 
land occupied by the Muscovites. The Spaniards did not recog¬ 
nize the ownership of such purchases made from the Indians. 
Finally in September 1841 the entire property at Ross and Bodega 
was sold outright for $30,000. Thus ended in failure the remotest 
extension of the Russian Empire in America. 122 Ironically, the 
purchaser was John A. Sutter, on whose Sacramento estate in 
January 184.8, only seven years later, was made the discovery that 
precipitated one of the greatest gold stampedes and human 
migrations in history. 

The Astor project had been earned forward in a manner that 
seemed to assure success. It had plenty of financial backing and 
enjoyed the direction of a shrewd and aggressive business genius. 
By remote control from his office in New York City the first 
American tycoon reached half-way around the earth in his effort 
to control the fur trade on the North-west Coast. In the spring of 
1811 he sent an agent to St, Petersburg who made a provisional 
four-year agreement with the Russian American Company, by 
which Baranof was committed to draw all his supplies exclusively 
from the Astor company and pay for same in fur. The ships that 
delivered the supplies to Novo Arkhangelsk were also to be used 
to carry Russian furs to China, or for any other purpose, at rates 
to be agreed upon at the time. This alliance of friendship and 
mutual assistance ihcluded an agreement that neither company 
would trade in the other’s territory nor furnish arms to any of the 
natives except those employed as their regular hunters. Unfor¬ 
tunately for Astor the agreement was destined never to be officially 
ratified. 128 
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Late in August 1812 another Astor vessel, the Beaver , arrived 
at Novo Arkhangelsk. It was of 490 tons and was commanded by 
Cornelius Sowles. Coming direct from New York to Astoria with 
men and supplies as the annual ship, it had proceeded north with 
a cargo to be traded to Baranof for sea-otter skins, with which she 
was to go to Canton and then back to New York. On board was 
Wilson B. Hunt, who had been sent along as a confidential agent 
to make a further attempt to establish permanent relations with 
the chief manager of the Russian American Company. But the 
shrewd little dictator was not inclined to make long-range com¬ 
mitments. He preferred to play his hand card by card as the game 
progressed. He took the Beaver's cargo, for the colony was badly 
in need of supplies, but the vessel had to go to the Pribilof Islands 
in the Bering Sea to pick up fur-seal skins in payment. 

Sadly enough the Beaver was the last Astor ship to be sent out 
to the North-west Coast. The war of r8i2 between the United 
States and Great Britain caused the complete collapse of Astor’s 
whole project, even to the abandoning of his settlement at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. Thus another casualty was added 
to the graveyard of ships and dreams on the stormy North-west 
Coast. 121 

Baranof’s insistence upon fur-seal skins being accepted in trade 
for the Beaver's cargo of supplies was a sign of the times. Sea- 
otter skins were becoming scarce in more and more of the areas 
controlled by the Russians. In Cook Inlet, where Delarof had so 
easily obtained three thousand pelts during his first year of hunt¬ 
ing there, the catch had so decreased that in 1812 it amounted 
to only one hundred pelts and the hunters had tried hard to get 
that many. In Prince William Sound the Baranof men took in 
only fifty of the skins. When Novo Arkhangelsk was founded the 
animals had abounded along the coast from there to the Chugach 
country, but within those few years the baidarka men had 
slaughtered practically all of them. Even the big fleets of slave- 
labour Aleuts and Kodiak hunters were virtually a thing of the 
past. The natives from the far western islands had learned from 
bitter experience that there was lio profit of any kind, little more 
than the ordeal of hardship and hunger, unending except by 
death, in being driven hither and thither through the stormy seas 
to hunt for their promyshleniki masters. The new generations had 
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lost the skill of their ancestors and were destitute of their pride of 
prowess as baidarka men. They had become a degenerate people 
under Russian rule, ravaged by the white man’s sins and his worst 
diseases. Tuberculosis had taken a heavy toll, and epidemics of 
smallpox, typhus, and other fevers had wiped out whole villages. 125 

Sca-otters were still fairly plentiful to the south of Sitka Sound, 
among the many islands and even around Nootka, although the 
American and English tramp traders had so completely monopo¬ 
lized the field that the Russians, with their destitution of trade 
goods, had very little chance. The prices had risen so high and 
the hunting was everywhere being carried on so intensively that 
there still were around eight thousand sea-otter skins collected in 
a trading season, although the time was rapidly approaching when 
the precious pelts would be virtually a thing of the past through¬ 
out the whole North-west Coast from the Columbia River to the 
westernmost of the Aleutians. 

The fiery little dictator of Novo Arkhangelsk for a considerable 
time had not sat in a skin baidarka or even stuck his red face 
defiantly into the stinging spray from the deck of a little hand- 
hewn vessel. Only the wrinkled hard shell of the brave and blus¬ 
tering little frontier despot continued to rule with the same iron 
hand the waning colonial empire he had fought so hard to create. 
In spite of all the handicaps, however, Baranofs undying drive 
and exertion were managing to bring in far more of the pelts than 
the circumstances warranted. But even in this the fire was dying. 
He wore the incongruous dark wig on his shiny bald head with 
greater regularity, got drunk more frequently, was more addicted 
to outbreaks of violent rage, was more philanthropic in the 
moments of remorse, and spent more time in bed with his aches 
and ailments. The communications he sent back to the directors 
of the company had become less classic in their literary glorifica¬ 
tion of the empire’s colony in America, and more demanding that 
someone be sent out to relieve him of duties that he confessed had 
become too strenuous for a rheumatic old man. Alexander 
Baranof deeply loved his domain of storms and hell on earth, but 
now that his dream had been realized and faded, he longed to 
go back to the land of his boyhood memories to die. 

Twice the directors had sent a successor to take over the affairs 
in Russian America and twice these men had failed to reach their 
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destination. One had died en route in 1811 and the other got 
within virtual sight of Novo Arkhangelsk before the stormy sea 
reached up and claimed him. That was early in the month of 
January 1813. A small boat containing a few Russian sailors, 
half dead from cold and hunger, dragged themselves out on to the 
beach in front of the settlement. They brought the news that the 
big and sturdy ship Neva had been completely wrecked only a 
few miles away at the outer edge of Sitka Sound. She had sailed 
from Okhotsk under the command of Lieutenant Podushkin with 
a cargo of supplies. Also on board was Collegiate Councillor Bor- 
novolokof, who had been sent as Baranofs successor. The disaster 
had occurred on January 9th and had taken the lives of all but 
the few sailors who came in the little boat. The captain, pilot, and 
councillor had perished, along with twenty-seven promyshleniki 
and five women. Fifteen others had previously succumbed to ill¬ 
ness during the fateful voyage. The survivors also brought more 
bad news for the chief manager. The brig Alexander , which in 
June of the preceding year had been sent to Okhotsk with over 
eight thousand sea-otter skins, collected so laboriously over a long 
period of time, had been totally wrecked by a storm that drove 
her on to one of the Kurile Islands. 126 

In his rapidly waning days the chief manager had practically 
retired into his comfortable, almost luxurious Baranof Castle. He 
had directed the building of the big house on top of a rocky 
promontory that strangely juts up near the point of the flat penin¬ 
sula of land on which he had built Novo Arkhangelsk and is the 
present site of the city of Sitka. The building almost half covered 
the top of the knob and was reached by a long steep flight of 
wooden steps. From its windows he could be the first to see the 
ships that came in from the great Pacific; and he could dream of 
bygone days with the inspiration of the beautiful sunsets. But most 
of all he watched for the ship that would come to take him home. 
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It had become an old story for snooping inquisitors to be sent out 
to Russian America for the purpose of investigating Baranof’s 
affairs. Practically every official expedition that sailed from 
Kronstadt, the port of St. Petersburg, had such a motive as an 
important part of its secret authorization. When the vessel Suvorof 
arrived at Novo Arkhangelsk on July 23rd, 18 r 6, there was little 
difference from the usual pattern, except that her captain, Iiage- 
meister, had been directed to succeed Baranof as chief manager 
and take' over the management of all affairs in the colony. 
Whether by previous instructions or because of his own subter¬ 
fuge, however, Hagemeister kept this vital information entirely 
secret until he had spent a whole year and a half of quiet inves¬ 
tigation into the private, company, and government state of 
affairs of Iris official host. 

Almost prostrated with disease and painful ailments, Baranof 
repeatedly complained bitterly to Hagemeister for the continued 
refusal of his request to be relieved of his duties. The iron shell of 
the old man had become badly rusted and was rapidly disintegrat¬ 
ing. He wanted only to wander off like an old grizzly bear that had 
come to the end of his last summer and was prepared to drag his 
aching body into the hibernation den for the last long sleep. But 
Hagemeister continually refrained from confiding the welcome 
answer to what was now his deepest desire. 

It will be recalled that Hagemeister had been in the colony 
before, as commander of the ship Neva when it came out to 
Russian America in 1807. Upon his return to St. Petersburg he 
had set himself up as an authority on everything pertaining to the 
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North-west Coast. This was good business for one who aspired 
to bask in the favour of the imperial court and the vodka parties 
of the palace elite. Possibly he had sold himself too strongly, for 
it was quite evident that he was reluctant to take over the duties 
of chief manager as a steady diet. He was not the same breed of 
man as Baranof and could never have satisfactorily filled the 
capacity of a cabin boy for the bald despot in the wild days of 
sea-otter hunting and colonial conquest. Possibly he was jealous, 
or maybe he was a little bit afraid of the rum-guzzling old pirate 
of the frontier. More likely it was some sadistic trait that caused 
him to pursue his whole policy of torturing the shrimp of a man 
he had been sent to succeed. 

Alexander Baranof was the rather glamorous personification of 
the old-time sea-otter-hunting promyshleniki and if for no other 
reason his last days are as much a part of this stoiy as the extinc¬ 
tion of the sea-otters of the stormy North-west Coast. Like most 
men whose lives have been an exaggeration of intensity in a field 
that is rough and rowdy, the pendulum had in old age tided 
valiantly to swing backwards against the long-subdued emotions 
of calmness and some semblance of refinement. It is a common 
observance that there are invariably some fine characteristics in 
the make-up of the worst types, characteristics that are apt to 
come to the surface in the weakness of old age. This probably 
explains why Baranof had come to the time when there was hardly 
a day that he did not seek the companionship of the Russian 
Orthodox priest who in 1816 had come to establish the first 
church at Novo Arkhangelsk. Urged by his spiritual councillor, 
the chief manager made substantial donations for religious pur¬ 
poses and he sought out the most destitute and sick among the 
620 inhabitants of the settlement, to aid them with food and 
clothing from the company stores as well as money from his own 
pocket. This was not prompted by any remorse or repentance, for 
in such men it is merely a weakness of senility. 

‘I saw him in his 70th year [1817],’ writes Kyrill Khlebnikof, 
his biographer, ‘and even then life and energy sparkled in his 
eyes. . . . He never knew what avarice was, and never hoarded 
riches. He did not wait until death to make provisions for the 
living, and gave freely to all who held claims upon him.... There 
are not a few now living in the colonies whom he helped out of 
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difficulty, and many a remittance he sent to Russia to relatives of 
persons who had lost their lives, or were by misfortune prevented 
from supporting those dependent upon them. 5127 Khlebnikof may 
have been prejudiced towards a man for whom he shared with 
many other a crude but high respect, but in this instance he un¬ 
doubtedly documented the truth. 

One of the officers of the Russian sloop of war Kamchatka, 
which arrived at Novo Arkhangelsk shortly before the end of 
Baranof s career, relates his impression as follows: ‘He was much 
below medium height. His face was covered with deep wrinkles 
and he was completely bald; but for all that he looks younger 
than his years, considering his hard and troubled life. ... We 
were invited to dine with him [in Baranof Castle] and after dinner 
singers were introduced, who, to please the manager, spared 
neither their own lungs or our ears. When they sang his favourite 
song, The Spirit of the Russian Hunters Devised [which he had 
personally composed], he stood in the midst and rehearsed with 
them their common deeds in the New World. . . . His former 
practice has caused him to adopt a custom of which he could 
never wean himself—that of keeping around him a crowd of mad¬ 
caps, who are greatly attached to him, and ready to go through 
fire and water for him. To these people he often gives feasts, when 
every one can drink as much as he pleases.’ 128 

Although Washington Irving never met the little dictator of 
Russian America, his description from what lie learned from men 
of the Astor organization who visited Novo Arkhangelsk is 
probably as realistic as any: ‘He is continually giving entertain¬ 
ments by way of parade; and if you do not drink raw rum, and 
boiling hot punch as strong as sulphur, he will insult you as soon 
as he gets drunk, which will be very shortly after sitting down to 
table. . .. Any “temperence captain” .. . must go elsewhere for a 
market. . . . The coasting captains all knew too well his humour 
and their own interests; and they joined in his revels; they drank 
and sang and whooped and hiccupped, until they all got “half- 
seas-over”, and then affairs went swimmingly.’ Irving further 
relates the visit of a young naval officer who attended one of 
Baranof’s prazdniks (drinking carousals) and had to have the rum 
virtually poured down his throat by physical compulsion. Finally 
he took to the fiery potions with unwise enthusiasm. Tipsy and 
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willy-nilly, however, the young novice’s verbal inhibitions were 
equally released and he made the serious mistake of telling the 
chief manager what a low-down drunkard he was. ‘When the old 
pirate became sober he rewarded the young naval officer by 
having him taken the rounds by four brawny pickets, and received 
seventy-nine lashes [across his bare back], doled out with Russian 
punctuality of punishment.... Such was the old grizzled bear .,. 
the absolute sway of this hard-drinking potentate . . . whose 
business transactions presented a maudlin mixture of punch and 
peltry.’ 120 

From a manuscript in the possession of Hubert Howe Bancroft 
that historian quotes the following impressions of a young man 
who arrived at Novo Arkhangelsk in 1817 as cabin boy to Hage- 
meister and served for several years thereafter in the employ of 
the Russian American Company. It is here given only in part, to 
display an additional side of Baranof’s personality. ‘He had 
several women about his house, young and old, and one daughter 
about seventeen years of age, for whom he kept a German 
governess. The mother had been a native woman, who had died. 
Baranof was often sick, and sometimes very cross, but his daughter 
could always put him in good humour by playing on the piano. 

. . . He would often send for liquor and order a feast. . . and call 
his singers to amuse him while he was eating. He usually got 
drunk on such occasions, and would try to make all around him 
drunk. . . . But as soon as he began to feel the effects of his rum, 
he always sent his daughter away; although all the other women 
were required to stay with him and share in the revelry [body and 
soul]. One night Baranof came into the kitchen and saw die 
German governess taking a glass of rum. He was so enraged that 
he struck her on the head and drove her out of the house. Next 
day, however, he sent for her; apologized for striking her; and 
gave her some nice presents. He said that she might drink now 
and then, but she must never let his daughter see it.’ 130 

Some of the creole girls who were the offspring of Russian 
fathers of more than ordinary background had a most exotic 
beauty, with soft olive skins, sparkling brown eyes, abundant 
black hair, and curvaceous figures. Even the first generation of 
these took to soap and silks with surprising alacrity. Many of 
them developed a natural aptitude for music and dancing far 
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removed from the ancestral repertoire of the medicine-man. They 
inherited many of the best qualities of their fathers, although 
from their mothers came the tendency to become fat and faded in 
early maturity. For a hundred years these young Russian-native 
charmers were widely renowned as enticing beauties and violent 
lovers among all seafaring men who knew anything at all about 
the North Pacific. Even as late as 1916, when I was a young man, 

I spent some time at Kodiak, the ‘Kodiak girls’ enjoyed a reputa¬ 
tion as being even more attractive in every respect than the 
‘Kanaka damsels’ of the Hawaiian Islands. It is therefore quile 
natural that Baranofs daughter should have held a magnetic 
personal attraction for the eyes of any virile young adventurer. So 
strongly did this young lady appeal to one Lieutenant Yanovsky, 
second-in-comrnand of the vessel Suvorof under Captain Hage- 
meister, that the young man made a formal request to the chief 
manager for permission to become his son-in-law. Yanovsky was 
a particularly brilliant individual and he promptly received the 
old despot’s blessing. Further consent was however necessary from 
his captain. When this was requested, Hagemeister confided to 
his lieutenant the imperial instructions under which he was 
supposed to lake over complete control of Russian America. The 
granting of his consent to the marriage was.made contingent upon 
the lieutenant’s remaining at Novo Arkhangelsk for not less titan 
two years, as Hagemeister’s assistant chief manager. The marriage 
was performed, and although Baranof’s fate was still kept a secret, 
Yanovsky later practically managed the whole colony on his 
captain’s behalf. 

It was not until January nth, 1818, that Hagemeister very 
suddenly announced to Baranof that he had been sent to relieve 
him of all his duties. There seems to have been strong malice in 
the procedure. At the same time the captain gave an officious and 
peremptory order that all the company and Government records 
and property should immediately be turned over to him. The 
news came so unexpectedly and with such startling surprise that 
it completely prostrated the old despot. Whatever may have been 
Hagemeister’s motive, the effect certainly shortened Baranof’s 
rapidly closing days. 

Three days later the captain ordered the Suvorof to sail im¬ 
mediately for St. Petersburg with a report on his proceeding, 
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although the deposed chief manager was not permitted to go on 
the vessel. Making a supreme effort, Baranof rose from his bed 
on the day of Suvorofs departure and began the tedious task of 
transferring the company’s effects, the details of which were not 
completed to his successor’s satisfaction for nearly eight weeks. 

The company’s commissioner at the time was Khlebnikof, who 
became Baranof’s biographer. It was to this subordinate official 
that Hagemeister authorized the duty of auditing the books and 
checking all the various accounts. There was no one the deposed 
chief manager could seek to aid in the irksome duty. The records 
covered twenty-seven years, many of the accounts being compli¬ 
cated and crudely tabulated by Baranof alone, and they involved 
many millions of roubles. Ill as he was, he laboured from early 
morning to night, overcoming his weakness with the constant 
stimulation of rum. At last in September 1818 the undertaking 
was finished. The commissioner established the value of the 
property at Novo Arkhangelsk at 2,500,000 roubles, in addition 
to furs on hand to the value of 1,100,000 roubles. In all the 
voluminous accounts of shipments of furs to Siberia, those sent 
direct to China, and the various transactions with foreign traders 
there was not found a single discrepancy or the slightest evidence 
of discrepancy. 131 Alexander Baranof was evidently a most faithful 
company man. Whether this came as a great surprise to Captain 
Hagemeister is not a part of the record. Although now in his 
seventy-second year, with his last duty pel-formed, he was abruptly 
cast aside, very much like the skinned carcass of a sea-otter that 
was discarded to drift and rot in the stormy sea. 

The furs shipped back to Siberia from the Aleutian Islands and 
the North-west Coast amounted to a market value of probably 
not less than £17,000,000. The official records that were tabu¬ 
lated for collecting the Russian imperial tribute on furs brought 
into the Siberian ports provide at least a clue to the vast number 
of sea-otters that were taken. There are 123 vessels listed in these 
records covering the years from 1745 to 1822, which declared a 
total of 198,284 sea-otter skins. 132 This does not take into account 
the extremely large number that were lost in the many shipwrecks 
that were of such common occurrence, nor does it include the 
thousands of pelts that in the later years were shipped direct to 
the Chinese market, or those disposed of to American and English 
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traders. It is also a well-established fact that smuggling and dis¬ 
honest dealings of almost every sort were common practice from 
the smallest independent trader and ship’s captain to the high 
company and Government officials involved in the importation 
and handling of the furs. Falsifying the records to' evade the pay¬ 
ment of tribute and taxes to the Imperial Treasury was one of the 
least offensive of these routine procedures. In considering the 
circumstances under which the whole fur trade was handled it 
is extremely doubtful that as many as half the skins that were 
actually brought in were declared for the official record. 

Taking all the available records and related evidence into 
account, this writer would estimate that the total number of sea- 
otter skins taken on the North-west Coast by all the various 
nationalities of traders during the three-quarters of a century 
probably amounted to 750,000 or more. In considering the fact 
that sea-otter pelts were always the most valuable of all the earth’s 
furs, and their ridiculously low trade value that existed throughout 
most of this period, as well as the wholesale confiscation and slave- 
labour methods by which a vast amount of the pelts were 
obtained, it constitutes what is undoubtedly one of the most 
fabulous treasure troves in all the annals of frontier history. 

During the same period between 1745 and 1822 the same 
vessels arriving at the Siberian ports from Russian America 
declared additional furs to the total of 75,062 black and silver fox; 
i6g,i22 red, blue, and white fox; 2,324,304 fur-seal skins, and 
other furs of less importance in correspondingly large numbers. 133 
The value of these ran into additional millions of pounds and 
there was undoubtedly the same falsifying of the records. The 
grand total of furs taken by the Russians in what is today Alaska 
is fantastic. 

The twenty-year period during which the Russian American 
Company operated under its broad and monopolistic charter of 
Emperor Paul I proved far more profitable to the stay-at-home 
shareholders than it ever was to any of those who suffered, slaved, 
starved, and died to obtain the furs that were shipped back to 
Siberia. The company had consistently failed to provide its traders 
and hunters with anything but a destitution of trade goods or the 
barest necessities of human existence. Many of the promyshleniki 
were committed to work on shares, although the charges were 
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so high for their personal requirements and ‘the shares 1 were so 
manipulated that most of these men were never able to get out 
of debt to the company. However, enough sea-otter skins and 
other furs were officially accounted for to declare net earnings to 
a total equivalent in roubles to well over £2,ooo,ooo. 134 Something 
less than half of this was distributed as dividends and the balance 
was added to the company’s capital. It is interesting to speculate 
what the real profit actually amounted to! It is no secret that the 
various czars and empresses who reigned with absolute autocracy 
throughout this period had both of their grasping hands deep in 
the company’s affairs, for no altruistic reason, and there certainly 
were few sources of weallh that could more easily be diverted into 
their silken pockets. 

The success of the Russian American Company, as well as the 
conquest and establishment of the Russian Empire in America, 
can be attributed almost entirely to Alexander Baranof. With all 
his rowdy, barbarian characteristics, alone this ruler of the 
promyshleniki had spent his life in a desperate struggle against 
almost insurmountable difficulties and handicaps. Ruthless slave- 
driver and totally disregardful of human life, he laid the bloody 
foundations for future cities, built ships with little more than bare 
hands and green timber, and with little more than personal 
courage as his stock-in-trade he harvested sea-otter skins to the 
value of a million pounds and more. With the greatest of ease he 
could have diverted a vast fortune to his own personal account. 
Instead it is beyond reasonable doubt that this strange paradox 
of a man was entirely honest in the responsibilities to his company 
and his country. As a reward for nearly thirty years of faithful 
service, he received a remuneration for his last year as chief 
manager a munificent salary equivalent to £530. 135 

That Baranof came down to the end of his stormy voyage with 
less than he had possessed when entering the service of the 
Shelikof and Russian American Company is well substantiated 
by his personal will, which was dated September 22nd, 1810, a 
copy of which is contained in the Records of the Russian American 
Company, 1802-1867, better known as the Sitka Archives, which 
have been in the possession of the United States Government 
since the purchase of Alaska. This interesting document provides 
for the disposal of a mere 10,000 roubles and ten shares of the 
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total of 7,713 shares of stock in the company. The chief manager 
was pr obably the smallest shareholder of all. 

Bitter as the irony of it all was, the humiliation Baranof 
suffered at the hands of Hagcmeister was the most malevolent of 
all. Suddenly and completely deprived of all the autocratic 
authority he had relished so deeply so long, the old man was left 
with little more than his rum and his place in the chorus of those 
who came to drink and sing with him. Under the deeply wrinkled 
skin Alexander Baranof had become a lost soul. The only family 
relative of his childhood was a brother in Izhiga, Kamchatka. He 
considered going to find him. But now that he was free to leave 
the North-west Coast, he came to realize how deeply he loved 
this graveyard of ships and dreams. He resolved to go back to 
Kodiak, to meet once more the old friends and servants of the 
strenuous earlier days. But he was urged, if not ordered, to return 
to Russia. Very conveniently the vessel Kutuzof was about ready 
to sail for Kronstadt. Hagemeister pointed out that he could be 
of great service to the company and to the empire by giving 
valuable advice from his vast knowledge of colonial affairs. The 
prospect of continued usefulness caused him to look favourably 
upon the opportunity. There was also the suggested prospect of 
receiving a pension or some other personal reward for his long 
service. 

The Kutuzof sailed from Novo Arkhangelsk on November 27th, 
1818. The leave-taking was something of an antithesis for the 
oncc-iron man who had ruled the promyshleniki and the fleets of 
baidarka men. He did not even try to hold back his tears—tears 
that were only for the weakest of women. As the vessel sailed 
away, the founder of Russian America watched from the deck 
until his age-greyed eyes could find the rugged coast no longer. 

The Kutuzof sailed south-west diagonally across the Pacific to 
return to the Baltic by way of Asia and Africa. She had to be put 
into port at the Dutch colony of Batavia for some urgent repair's, 
which detained her in that pestilential climate from March 7th 
for thirty-five days. 

To escape from the imprisonment in his tiny cabin, the ex¬ 
manager insisted upon living ashore and quarters were arranged 
for him on the outskirts of the settlement. The hot and humid 
tropical atmosphere was so unbearable to the sick man, who had 
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been so long accustomed to fresh invigoration of the arctic storm 
winds, that he became so weakened that it was necessary to carry 
him back to the ship on the day of departure. 

Five days later, on April 16th, 1819, in his seventy-third year, 
Alexander Andreievich Baranof came to the end of his stormy 
life. On the following day brief obsequies were performed and 
the remains were dropped overboard into the tepid water of the 
Indian Ocean. No more ironical end could have been planned by 
his malefactors. 

The wild and abundant days of the sea-otter and the reign of 
Alexander Baranof came to a close at about the same time. They 
both played an important role in one of the most melodramatic 
episodes in frontier adventure and strongly influenced the course 
of history on the American continent. If it had not been for the 
meek little amphibious creature with the rich fur, the Siberian 
promyshleniki would never have struggled with blind abandon 
through all the hardships and wholesale disasters, from island to 
island and along the treacherous mainland coast, to establish their 
rule. But it was the indomitable determination, courage, and 
ruthless conquest of Baranof that extended the colonial empire 
over the vast expanse of this continent. Had it not been for these 
two closely related factors, it is only reasonable to assume that 
the whole north-west part of America would have become a 
British possession along with the rest of Canada, and the United 
States would never have had the opportunity of purchasing their 
Territory of Alaska. 



XXVIII 


A PONTIFICAL PIRATE 


What followed Baranof on the North-west Coast, so far as the 
sca-otter hunting was concerned, was something of an anticlimax, 
although it came to a literal close surrounded by circumstances 
that in certain respects rivalled even the most infamous exploits of 
the worst of the promyshlcniki. The fur-bearers continued to be 
taken in comparatively small numbers and occasionally a sizeable 
haul was made by a trading vessel that poked into an out-of-the- 
way place. Fortunately there were a few limited areas that were 
such labyrinths of reefs and kelp patches, so continually battered 
by the stormy North Pacific, that the sea-otters were never com¬ 
pletely exterminated. It fell to the lot of Yankee annihilators to 
end this phase of the fur trade as a legitimate industry, and a 
self-excommunicated Russian priest played the role of a pontifical 
pirate in the last act of this historical melodrama. 

Between the time when Baranof was deposed and that of his 
ill-fated departure the French trading vessel Bordelais of Bor¬ 
deaux, under the command of Captain Camille Roquefeuil, came 
to Novo Arkhangelsk to obtain baidarka men to hunt sea-otters. 15S 
Hagemeister had a formal contract with the Frenchman by which 
thirty baidarkas with the best of the natives that were still avail¬ 
able were to hunt on joint account in the Alexander Archipelago. 
There was a clause in the agreement under which the loss of each 
Aleut’s life would be indemnified by the payment of 350 roubles 
—the equivalent of about £30, owing to the depreciation in 
value of the Russian rouble at that time. 

The Bordelais was heavily armed, mounting one 24-pouncl 
cannon and six 8-pounders, and carrying a large quantity of small- 
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arms. They went to the west coast of Prince of Wales Island, 
which was considered one of the best remaining places to hunt. 
Each skin boat was supplied with a musket, a pair of pistols, and 
two daggers for their protection in case of attack by the local 
natives. Although they roamed far and hunted hard, the first 
day’s efforts resulted in the taking of only one lone sea-otter and 
only twenty pelts were taken in twenty days. At the end of this 
period the whole party was swarmed upon by a vastly superior 
force of local natives, while sleeping on the shore right under the 
guns of the vessel. Twenty-three of the Aleuts were killed. This 
ended the hunting. Even the trading for pelts had proved such a 
dismal failure that the French captain, who apparently had all 
his funds invested in trade goods, was compelled to sail his ship to 
San Francisco to freight a cargo of grain to Novo Arkhangelsk to 
settle the indemnity to the Russian American Company. 

With the departure of Baranof things generally deteriorated. 
Within less than a year his arrogant successor was back in St. 
Petersburg making his excuses. He had left the young Lieutenant 
Yanovsky in complete management of Russian America. Shortly 
afterwards the company directors appointed a new chief manager, 
who now became dignified with the title of ‘governor’. The next 
to undertake to hold together the colony in America was M. N. 
Mouravief, a captain in the Russian Navy and scion of an old 
aristocratic family of nobility. He lasted only three years, being 
succeeded by a Lieutenant Chistiakof, who in turn was shortly 
followed by the famous Baron Ferdinand P. von Wrangell, then 
Captain Kuprianof, who was rather promptly succeeded by 
Lieutenant Etolin, and so on. 

By 1825 the Hudson’s Bay Company was threatening to over¬ 
run completely the whole Russian domain in America. By the 
convention of February 18th of that year a treaty was signed 
between Great Britain and Russia by which the traders of each 
nation might pursue their fur business throughout the North-west 
Coast wherever the other was not already occupying the immediate 
region. A similar treaty had been signed with the United States 
on April 17th, 1824. As a purely diplomatic gesture, the southern 
boundary of Russian America was established at latitude 54 0 40', 
at the southern end of Prince William Island. This is now the 
boundary of the Territory of Alaska. Why the hardy and 
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aggressive Scottish, Irish, and English men of the powerful 
Hudson’s Bay Company did not run the degenerated remnants of 
the Russian regime off the continent is difficult to understand. 

Baranof’s sad successors continued to ship a comparatively few 
sea-otter skins that the natives managed to scrape together in 
desperation to provide themselves with the necessities of survival. 
According to the good Bishop Veniaminov, by 182S the whole 
Unalaslca district of the Aleutian Islands produced an annual 
total of only fifteen pelts. It should be explained, however, that 
this was largely owing to the complete degeneration of the Aleut 
people as old-time masters of the art more than to the extermina¬ 
tion of the animals. To bolster their crumbling colonial empire, 
the Russians turned to what the bald chief manager had looked 
disdainfully upon as petty peddling in land furs. Even the most 
of these were obtained through a second-hand subservience to 
the local natives who in turn obtained them from the tribes of 
the interior regions. 

By 1841 there were only 714 Russians and others of foreign 
birth who were under Muscovite jurisdiction in the whole colonial 
territory. Russian America had become a land of pestilence, 
venery, and political degeneracy. By 1851 the Muscovites had 
sunk to the business of selling ice at $75 a ton to the gold-stampede 
boom towns in California. The price shortly dropped to $35 per 
ton under the pressure of Yankee bargaining. 

Only the. proud memory of better clays held the remnants of 
the promyshleniki tenaciously to their domain. ‘The devil must 
have planted the cursed sea-otters in this god-forsaken region,’ 
a Russian colonist is quoted as exclaiming with bitterness. ‘Yes,’ 
replied another, ‘but I remember Father Baranof. There was a 
time when a camp kettle was set out brim full of rum, and he 
would shout, “Drink, my children!” and he would join himself 
in a merry song. Those were days to remember!’ 

The Russians somehow managed to hold on to their vast 
colonial empire in America and to keep out foreign intruders so 
completely that when the United States purchased Alaska in 1867 
its area of 586,400 square miles, about one-fifth the size of the 
United States proper, was one of the least explored regions of 
the earth. 

When Alaska became an American territorial possession, 
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Yankee interests immediately began acquiring the vessels and 
establishments of the defunct Russian American Company, to 
pursue the fur industry. This was first aimed in a big way at the 
fur-seals of the Pribilof Islands. In 1869 the Alaska Commercial 
Company was incorporated with a capital of $2,000,000, and the 
following year they were granted a twenty-year monopoly of the 
fur-seal business on the Bering Sea islands by the U.S. Government. 

Shortly afterwards the Alaska Commercial Company and other 
independent interests turned their attention to the sea-otters. For 
a period of twenty-five years or more these animals had benefited 
by a virtual surcease of intensive hunting and in a few areas along 
the North-west Coast they had begun to show a slight resem¬ 
blance of returning. The pelts had assumed a popularity in certain 
European countries and somewhat in the United States and 
greatly increased in value owing to their scarcity on the market. 
The Yankee fur-men quickly adopted their own peculiar methods 
to this pursuit—methods that have established the American as 
the greatest of all exterminators of animal life and natural 
resources. They employed large vessels, on the decks of which 
baidarkas and Aleuts were carried from place to place along the 
coast. They provided the hunters with the latest model of rifles 
and organized the whole business to scrape systematically the 
bottom of the barrel. Some of these undertakings were quite 
successful, both from a financial standpoint and in exterminating 
the species in many areas. 

One of the last Elysium survival sanctuaries of the sea-otter 
was the vicinity of the Sanak Islands, which lie a short distance 
to the south of the western end of the Alaska Peninsula. There is 
nowhere in all the Aleutians or the whole North-west Coast or 
the whole earth an area more formidable to humans in any sort of 
sea transportation. The two islands are surrounded by a barricade 
of dangerous reefs and jutting rocks. It is no place for even a 
small schooner and there is nowhere an anchorage even for these 
that is safe in all directions of the weather. Extending for about 
twenty-five miles to the south is a wide area of closely scattered 
reefs that are everywhere infested with kelp patches, through 
which no schooner can possibly travel. The whole area is wide 
open to the whole expanse of the very unpacific Pacific Ocean. 
This large maritime inferno is a dangerous place for even a 
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baidarka in expert hands and calm weather is an extremely rare 
occasion. Even in the heyday ol the promyshleniki this area was 
avoided. But it was an ideal place for the sea-otters and here they 
survived in considerable abundance. 

The nearest native village to the Sanalc sanctuary was Belkofski, 
on the mainland of the Alaska Peninsula about forty miles away. 
After the purchase of Alaska this old Russian settlement became a 
remarkable little principality under Lhe dictatorship of a R ussia n 
priest. There were several such that were created in the most 
remote sections of the coastal badlands as an aftermath of the 
transfer, but Belkofski was the most unusual of all. Here in 
isolation the incumbent ecclesiastical was politically free from 
subservience to all Russian obligations and he could be defiant to 
his new Yankee masters. For obvious reasons, 1 will refer to him 
only as ‘Father X’. He had a source of wealth in the sea-otteis 
of the near-by Sanak hunting-ground and he so completely 
dominated the natives of Iris little district that for any of them to 
hunt for anyone else was considered as certain condemnation to 
a heinous hell. 

Ffenry W. Elliott, who spent a good many years roaming about 
the Aleutians, the Pribilofs, and the Alaska coast and was assigned 
to make an investigation of the state of the sea-otter industry 
as agent of the U.S. Treasury, in his official report of 1887, 1,7 
described the expedition of a small baidarka fleet that went from 
Unalaska to the Sanak hunting-grounds. This area was, however, 
generally respected as the private territory of the Belkofski people 
who monopolized it for many years, and here was the last surviv¬ 
ing vestige of the sea-otter hunting-area. 

It was my particular privilege to spend the winter of 1916-17 
living among the Russian-Aleut creole natives of Belkofski, as 
well as to make two subsequent sojourns among them. During 
that first winter there were a dozen or more old men still living 
who had spent the best part of their lives as the last of the sea-otter 
hunters. These men became my close friends and companions, 
being constant visitors in my little shack on the beach when I was 
not out hunting the big Alaska brown bears, procuring caribou 
for my mainstay of food, or serving as the one-man crew on a 
little fur-trading schooner that made periodic trips along the 
coast, out to the easternmost of the Aleutians and round on the 
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Bering side of the peninsula. I was shipwrecked in a winter 
blizzard and froze both my feet, which confined me to the shack 
for several weeks. Throughout all this time the old hunters spent 
a good share of their idle time with me. It was from these baidarka 
men that I obtained a vast amount of almost unique first-hand 
information about the sea-otters and the native methods of hunt¬ 
ing them, as well as about the unusual priest who once ruled them 
body and soul. This experience of forty years ago provided the 
inspiration and desire that has only now become realized in the 
writing of this book. 

What I learned from those old baidarka men about the sea- 
otters I have since had the opportunity of corroborating from 
several other sources. What they told me about the pontifical 
pirate of Belkofski I have equal reason to believe was truthful. 

I was not a tourist among these people. Although I had come as 
a serious young student and collector of natural history, I arrived 
in their midst as a ‘galley slave 5 under the Negro ship’s cook of a 
notorious little tramp steamer of that North-west Coast that was 
known to most Alaskans as the S.S. ''Dirty 1 Dora, I had arrived 
with a total capital of fifty dollars to support myself throughout 
the winter with the necessities of existence and I largely lived off 
the country. These circumstances were rather bitter to take at the 
time, although they can now be looked back upon as most for¬ 
tunate. My lowly lot made me one of the folks. It not only en¬ 
gendered their real friendship but overcame that shy reluctance 
that generally so strongly separates natives from inquisitive 
intruders. 

Some of the characteristic stories about Father X were well 
known to most of the older ‘white’ residents between Kodiak and 
Unalaska, of which there were only a few in 1916-17. Most of 
them were Scandinavians who had native wives. A consensus of 
what I was told strongly indicates that Father X devoted himself 
and his ecclesiastical influence principally to gamering a fortune 
from sea-otter skins. Every religious duty and favour he per¬ 
formed was apparently paid for in pelts—marriages, christenings, 
funerals, special blessings, and offerings to the Church. He built 
a new church. It was a modest wooden building, neither large nor 
pretentious, which is still standing. The natives paid for it in 
sea-otter skins to the value of not less than £67,000. That was 
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merely for the lumber that went into the construction and the 
mere privilege of having it built, for the natives contributed all 
the labour. The religious decorations were also paid for in like 
manner. 

Among the highly profitable innovations Father X introduced 
was the ‘Easter Hunt’. For a full week just prior to that sanctified 
day of commemoration every able-bodied hunter was by com¬ 
pulsion obliged to go to sea in his baidarka and hunt sea-otters in 
the most energetic manner of which he was capable. On Easter 
Sunday all the pelts each man had been able to obtain were given 
as his offering to ‘the Church’. According to the success during 
the Easter Hunt, so would each hunter be blessed in his hunting 
throughout the rest of that year. 

On one particular occasion, so I was told, the sea was in such 
a tempestuous mood at the beginning of the period for the Easter 
Hunt that the hunters were reluctant to start out for Sanak. 
Father X went from barrabara to barrabara demanding that they 
get started on their way. As a last resort, he had each skin 
baidarka carried up the hill and into the church, where he 
sprinkled the bow with holy water and duly blessed them one by 
one, after which the sea-canoes were put out through the thun¬ 
derous waves that broke like falling walls across the open harbour 
in front of the village. The people believed that, if they defied 
the dictates of Father X, he could curse their bodies with running 
sores. 

Belkofski became a favourite stopping-place for whaling-ships 
bound north into the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. It was an 
advantageous place to fill their casks with fresh water and take on 
a supply of salt cod-fish, smoked salmon, or caribou meat. Father 
X always collected the payment for these, although his natives 
supplied them. But there were other reasons for stopping at 
Belkofski. The prosperous priest was invariably well supplied with 
a good brand of rum or whisky. He was a generous host and an 
ardent poker-player. 

It was related that on one occasion Father X had such an un¬ 
usually bad run of luck in a poker game with the captain and 
others of a whaling-ship that he found himself completely divested 
of cash to lay on the table. It was in the small hours, and he asked 
his guests to excuse him for a little while. He went to the church, 
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rang the bell, and put on his vestments. Whenever the church bell 
was rung, no matter the day or the time, eveiyone in the village 
must hurry to respond. They were a little slower than usual on this 
occasion, but when all the congregation was gathered, the priest 
chanted a few lines and then took up a collection. It wasn’t long 
before he was back at his seat in the poker game. 

Father X made several trips to San Francisco to have a gay 
holiday. That was in the old days of the Barbary Coast, which 
was one of his favourite attractions. After making a critical survey 
of the current feminine stock in the various houses, he would not 
follow the customary procedure of buying a key to a single up¬ 
stairs room. He would buy from the supervising madam the key 
to the front door of the whole establishment for a period of as long 
as a week. It was reported that he generally took along $10,000 
to spend on these occasions—and in those days a man could buy 
a lot in the Barbary Coast with that sort of money. 

It is sardonic that the sea-otter hunting of the fleets of baidarka 
men on the North-west Coast should come to a close under the 
dictates of an ecclesiastical pirate and his greedy sacrilege of an 
‘Easter Hunt’. This was probably the lowest degree of subjugation 
that the native sons of this stormy homeland had endured. It was 
the complete extirpation of their ancestral and human rights. 
Even the blood that ran in their veins had been bastardized, for 
there was hardly a one among them who was entirely free of some 
degree of Russian paternal defilement. The Aleuts were literally 
a race no longer, and the inoffensive little sea-otter with the soft 
pelt as precious as gold was now virtually a creature of the past. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO AN ERA 


For many years the sea-otter was considered extinct. The earliest 
American authority, Henry W. Elliott, began his investigations on 
behalf of the United States Government as early as 1874. With 
all his travelling and searching through the sea-otter country, the 
fact that he stated in his official report of 1887 that he had not 
personally seen a live animal of this species attests to their scarcity. 
He was never able, however, to visit the Sanak Island area, which 
was known to him as the last place where sea-otters survived in 
any considerable number. For some years thereafter the animals 
were taken in the Aleutians and along the coast of the Alaska 
Peninsula, although their hunting was strictly a native proposi¬ 
tion. It is doubtful whether any of the Yankee fur-men on the 
large vessels ever saw a live sea-otter, as they did not travel in the 
hunting baidarkas. 

As early as 1874 Elliott made strong recommendations that the 
United States Federal Government enact a law that would pro¬ 
vide the surviving sea-otters complete protection so that the 
species might be preserved from extermination. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until 1899 that any legislative surcease was provided, with 
further amendments being enacted in 1910 and 1912. The taking 
or sale of sea-otter, by either natives or whites, was strictly pro¬ 
hibited. The penalty for merely having a pelt in one’s possession 
was a $500 fine. laG 

In California a law protecting these animals was adopted in 
1 9 r 3, where game-wardens had known of the presence of a few 
of the southern variety in inaccessible spots of the rocky coast 
between Monterey and San Luis Obispo. When the scenic high- 
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way along that section of the coast was opened in the summer of 
1938, their existence became public information and some serious 
studies were made of these rare animals. 

In 1916-17, when I spent my first winter among the Belkofski 
natives, repeatedly travelling in a small fur-trading schooner 
throughout the western coast region of the Alaska Peninsula, the 
sea-otter was pretty generally supposed to have been exterminated 
through Alaska, or so close to extinction that survival of the 
species was highly improbable. I found this to be untrue. Not only 
did I see live sea-otters in their native habitat of the kelp-infested 
reefs, but I had an opportunity to buy pelts that had been 
poached for confidential sale, particularly to a San Francisco fur- 
buyer who each spring made a trip on the monthly mail-boat that 
travelled between Seward and Attu. 

My second expedition on the western part of the Alaska 
Peninsula was between December 1921 and October 1922. Prior 
to that I had on several occasions discussed the existence of the 
sea-otters with Dr. Frederic A. Lucas, director of the American 
Museum of Natural History, and agreed to procure a group for 
the museum. Dr. Lucas made a request to the U.S. Bureau of 
Fisheries for a permit. Unfortunately this was not granted, or I 
would have had the distinction of collecting the first museum 
group of these extremely rare animals. For on that visit, as well 
as in 1928, when I led a scientific expedition to the same region 
for the American Museum of Natural History, I found that sea- 
otter poaching in the Sanak area was an even more prosperous 
business than it had been in 1916-17. There is no doubt whatever 
that I would have obtained the group. 

In 1922 the same little San Francisco fur-buyer was still 
making his annual trips on the mail-boat that made a monthly 
trip from Seward to Attu, for the particular purpose of purchas¬ 
ing contraband sea-otter pelts, as well as equally illegal pup-fur- 
seal skins. I understand that the sea-otters were disposed of at 
private sale through furriers in London, Palis, and Berlin, where 
they brought as much as £500 per skin. The local price around 
Belkofski and Sanak was £100; at least that was the price at 
which they were offered to me. 

There was an interesting story about the San Francisco fur- 
buyer who specialized in contraband merchandise, one that is a 
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characteristic bit of local lore of that frontier region. He was a 
colourful little Jew, who always wore a well-worn seal-skin vest, 
across which hung a gaudy watch-chain made of gold nuggets 
almost as large as broad beans. He always bought other furs from 
the local traders and priests along the way, which were mostly 
red fox, although it was principally for the sea-otter and fur-seal 
that he made the trip. On at least one occasion that I know of 
he filled a large cod-fish barrel with the salted skins of his two 
most cherished varieties of pelts. The mail-boat regularly carried 
cargoes of salt cod-fish from the several cod-fish stations along the 
coast, and the big barrels all looked exactly alike. The fur-buyer’s 
extremely valuable barrel was plainly labelled ‘Salt Cod-fish’ and 
was so shipped in the regular manner. When it was opened in his 
San Francisco place of business, however, it was found to contain 
actually nothing but salt cod-fish. It was told on the best of 
authority that the mail-boat’s purser merely transferred the labels 
to another barrel from a bona fide shipment and took the seal and 
sea-otter skins for himself. Naturally, the fur-buyer could make 
no formal complaint. 

In 1936 a scientific expedition was sent to Alaska by the United 
States Biological Survey, which is now known as the Fish and 
Wild-life Service. The purpose was to investigate the actual 
situation regarding the reported existence of surviving sea-otters 
in the Aleutian Islands and along the coast of the Alaska Penin¬ 
sula. Two accomplished mammalogists in the Government’s highly 
specialized service were in charge of this undertaking. They were 
Olaus J. Murie and C. S. Williams, and they were assisted by 
Douglas Gray and Homer Jewell. These skilled wild-life experts, 
with the aid of local natives and white residents, made a critical 
survey of the most likely areas from Prince William Sound to 
Attu, at the western extremity of the Aleutian Islands. They 
established beyond doubt that sea-otters existed in a number of 
the areas that were visited. A number of the animals were actually 
observed at six of the Aleutian Islands. No fewer than forty-eight 
were counted at one place and an estimate of as many as seven 
hundred was made at one group of islands. Similar expeditions 
were made to the Aleutians in 1937 and 1938. The biologists not 
only made a careful survey of the existence, range, and numbers 
of these animals, but they collected excreta to form the basis of 
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a comprehensive opinion of the sea-otter’s feeding-habits at the 
particular time of year, and other important data to provide the 
first substantial understanding of the fauna and administrative 
problems relating to these animals. This formed the basis for a 
supervised programme of rehabilitation of the species. Both C. S. 
Williams and Olaus J. Murie supplemented their reports to the 
Biological Survey 130 with published accounts in the Journal of 
Mammalogy . 14 ° These were not only of great interest to mammal- 
ogists, but they strongly activated popular support for a Govern¬ 
ment programme to aid the come-back of the sea-otter and the 
possible restoration of its population. 

Amchitka Island, largest of the group known as the Rat 
Islands, about eight hundred miles west of the end of the Alaska 
Peninsula, was selected as the most advantageous locality to carry 
on a programme of rigid protection and experimental rehabilita¬ 
tion. This work was actively begun in July 1939. In addidon to 
an acting warden, caretakers over the ‘pods’, or colonies, of sea- 
otters in that vicinity, the Government’s experts undertook an 
accurate census and earned on further observations of the 
animals’ habits. The number in the new sanctuary during the 
summer of 1939 was set at approximately 1700. 

The protective surveillance, study, and efforts of rehabilitation 
have now been carried on at Amchitka and elsewhere in the 
Aleutian Islands for fifteen years. Some of the pods have increased 
in over-population to the extent of making it possible to capture 
and transplant stock to other suitable areas. This work has been 
most commendably carried on under the supervision of Robert D. 
Jones, Jr., although the work has been extremely handicapped by 
the very small amount of funds that have been available. Sadly 
enough the present appropriadon amounts to only about £2,000 
a year. However, the latest reports of the Fish and Wild-life 
Service indicate that the present sea-otter population throughout 
the Aleutians and North-west Coast amounts to somewhere 
between 6,000 and 8,000 animals. 

If it had not been for the meek little sea-otter, there is slight 
doubt that the Territory of Alaska would ever have become a 
possession of the United States. Aside from this, it was responsible 
for one of the most exciting and most richly rewarding eras in 
American frontier history. Many thousands of citizens of the 
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United States have gained a home, livelihoods, and a great many 
millions of dollars from the country’s virgin gold and other 
natural resources, which have even now hardly been scratched. 
Purchase of the territory from the Russians has proved to be one 
of the best investments the United StaLes ever made. Merely for 
their moral and sentimental obligations, it does seem that some¬ 
thing more appropriate should be made available for the proper 
rehabilitation of one of America’s most interesting wild creatures, 
which has provided mankind so much and which the greedy 
avarice of mankind brought so close to the limbo of total 
extermination. 
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